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.JAMES THE FIRST. •"* 

. - . 1424—1437. 



The return of James the First to hi& tlominions 
had been sigpAlised^ as. we havp seen*,'<by ^ me- 
morable example..H)f retribuliYe justice,* firom the 
sternness of whieh the miad* ^eVoUs' with horror. 
We must be careful indeed to regard his conduct 
to the house of Albany, not through the more 
humane feelings of our own age, but in relation 
to the dark feudal times in which he lived. To 
forgive, or rather not to revenge an injury was 
a principle which in such days was invariably 
regarded as a symptom of pusillanimity. James 
had a long account to settle with the house of 
his uncle. The blood of his brother, the broken 
heart of his fether, the usurpation of his here- 
ditary throne for eighteen years, and the scenes 
of rapine and cruelty which had been permitted to 
take place during his captivity in England, all 
called upon him to whet the sword of justice 
with no ordinary edge ; to make an impression 
upon a people accustomed to laxity and disorder, 
wnich should powerfully affect tlieir minds, and 
convince them that the reign of misrule was at 
an end. In assuming the government, his ob- 
ject was to be feared and respected ; but making 

• Vol. ii. pp. 314, 315. 
VOL. III. B 
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every all&wanc»5 for such considerations, and 
takin^r fully into^^iew the circumstances under which 
he rei;ur;)/sd to his kingdoin, .it. Is, impossible to 
deny tJiatin-the catastrophe of tke feniily of Al- 
baayj" tb'cf King appears to have'* "attended to the 
gratin cation of personal revenge*, as much as to 
the satisfaction of offended justice. 

The ell'i^cts however of his condvct upon a feu- 
dal age weFe such as might easily ha\e been anti- 
cipated^ aiid* .within a wonderfully short interval 
matters' V}3peated to be r^pidj% approaching thai 
state wlien. as:f J&mes liimself had predicted '' the 
key slioufd' keep the > castle, and -the braken bush 
the cow." The rirst cares of the monarch were 
wisely directed to the internal administration of 
tlie country. From without he had at present 
nothing to dread. England was at peace, the 
marriage with Jane Beaufort had secured the inte- 
rest of the governors of that kingdom, during the 
minority of Henry the Sixth. France was the 
ancient ally of Scotland, and the commercial inte* 
rests of the Netherlands were too essentially pro- 
moted by their Scottish trade not to be anxious 
to preserve the most friendly relations. James 
therefore was permitted to direct his undivided at- 
tention to his affairs at home, and his great prin- 
ciple seems to have been to rule the country through 
his Parliament ; to assemble that great national 
council as frequently as possible, to enact or to 
revive wholesome and salutary laws, suited to the 
emergency in which he found his kingdom, and 
to insist on their rigid observance. In the samft 
Parliament which beheld the downfal of the house 
of Albany, we have seen that the administration 
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of jufitiee and the defence of the kingdom formed 
two principal suhjects of consideration; and his 
attention to the commercial interests of the state 
was equally active, though not equally enlightened. 
The acts of the legislature upon this subject are 
pervaded by that jealousy of exportation, and the 
narrow policy in restricting the settlement of Scot- 
tish merchants in foreign parts which mark an 
unenlightened age. During the detention of the 
monarch in England, the Flemings as allies of 
that kingdom, had committed repeated aggressions 
on the Scottish merchant vessels, and the king on 
his return had removed the staple of the Scottish 
commerce to Middleburg in Zealand. Soon after, 
however, an embassy from the States of Flanders 
arrived at the Scottish Court, with the object of 
procuring the restoration of the trade, and James 
not only received the Envoys with distinction, but 
consented to their request on the condition of more 
ample privileges being conferred on his subjects 
who traded to these parts*. 

About this time the Queen was delivered of a 
daughter, and with an affectk>nate recurrence to 
the virtues of the sainted consort of Malcolm Can- 
more, iJie Princess was christened Margaret. The 
event was received with almost as much satisfac- 
tion in France as in Scotland, and Charles the 
Seventh, anxious to procure the assistance of that 
country in his protracted struggle with the arms 
of England, immediately opened a negociation 
far the marriage of the Dauphin with the infant 
daughter of James. Stewart of Demeley, Constable 
of the Scottish Army in France, and the Arch- 

* ForcJon^ vol ii« p. 4^4. 
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bishop of Rheims visited the Scottish Court ; the 
king returned his answers to their proposals by 
Leighton, Bishop of Aberdeen, and Ogiivy, Jus- 
ticiar of Scotland, and it was determined that after 
five years the'parties'should be solemnly betrothed^ 
and the Princess conveyed to the Court of France*. 
It was another part of the prudent policy of James 
to cultivate the friendship of the church, to secure 
the co-operation of the numerous and influentud 
body of the Catholic Clergy in the execution of 
his schemes for the reduction of the country, under 
a system of order and good government ; and with 
this view we find him about the same time dis- 
patching an embassy to the Court of Rome, and 
•directing a Commission to the Bishop of St. An- 
drews, by which that Prelate was empowered to 
resume all alienations of ecclesiastical lands which 
had been granted under the administration of the 
two Albanies. The deed also conferred upon him 
the dreaded power of placmg the party under the 
anathema of the Church. 

The collection of the sum due for the King's 
ransom was a matter of grave consideration ; and 
in the first Parliament after his return, a tax of 
twelve pennies in the pound was directed to be 
levied upon the whole lands of the kingdom f ; 
but as the zeal of the people cooled, complaints 
were made of the impoverishment and distress 
which were occasioned by so general a burden ; 
and James, admonished by the defalcation in the 
second collection, with equal prudence and gene* 
rosily, directed that no further efforts shomd be 

* Fordun, yd. ii., p. 484. 
•)■ Acts of the Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii. p. 4. 
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made to levy the imposition*. In his third Parlia^ 
ment, which assembled at Perth on the 12th o£' 
March, 1425, the administration of justice, through- 
out every portion of the kingdom, was provided for 
by the institution of a new ambulatory court, deno- 
minated the ' Session.' It consisted of the Chan- 
cellor and certain persons of the three estates, to 
be selected by the King, who were to hold their 
aittings, three times in the year, at whatever place 
the royal will should appoint, for the determination- 
of all causes and quarrels which might be brought 
before . them t* Another material object was the 
amendment of the laws, and their promulgation 
throughout the most distant parts of the country. 
For this purpose a committee of six of the most 
able and learned counsellors, to be chosen from 
each of the three estates was directed to examine 
the books of the law, Eegiam Majestatem and 
Quoniam Attachiamenta, to explain their obscuri- 
ties, reconcile their contradictions, and, in the 
ancient and simple Janguage of the times, ' U> 
mend such as need mending.' Copies of the 
statutes of the realm were directed to be distri- 
buted to all sheriffs throughout the country ; and 
these judges were, in their turn, enjoined to publish 
diem in the principal places of their sheriffdom, 
and to furnish copies to all prelates, barons, and 
other persons of authority, who applied for them. 
Although enjoying a profound peace both at 
home and abroad, James did not neglect that warlike 
policy which is its best preservation ; armed musters, 
or ' weapon schawings,' were appointed to be held 

* Fordun, voL ii. p. 482. 
f Acts of Parliament, vol. ii., p. 11. 
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in every county, under the superintendence c 
sheriff, four times in the year, at which all, ca 
of hearing arms, were compelled to attend fo 
purpose of having their weapons inspected, 
devoting a portion of their time to the cultiv 
of warlike exercises. The baron, the yeomai 
wealthy burgher, the hind, the vassals of the ch 
were all equally called out on such occasions. 1 
yeoman, between sixteen and sixty years of 
v;as obliged to furnish himself with a bow i 
sheaf of arrows ; gentlemen, possessing ten pc 
value in land, were to arm themselves with s^ 
spear, and dagger, a steel cap and iron greavi 
leg-harness ; and those of less substance, in pr 
tion to their estate ; whilst it was made incur 
on all merchants trading beyond seas, to ] 
home along with their other cargoes, a good 
of harness and quilted armour, besides spears, 1 
and bowstrings. During his residence in £ng 
and his campaigns in France under Henr 
Fifth, the Scottish monarch had personally 
nessed the fetal superiority of the £nglish arc 
He had himself arrived at great perfection ir 
martial exercise, and he was anxious to prom 
amongst his subjects. 

The King next directed his attention to i 
more arduous inquiry, — the state of the High 
and Isles ; but he soon found, that withou 
personal presence in these remote districts, 
success could be anticipated. He determ 
therefore, to remedy this defect, and set out 
progress to Inverness, with a resolution n 
return till he had effectually reduced the nor 
portion of his dominions under the control of 
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timate authoritj. The condition of the Highlands 
at this period* so far as we can discern it by the 
feeble light of contemporary history, was in a high 
degree rude and uncivilized. There was to be 
found in them a singular admixture of the Scoto- 
Norroan, Celtic, and Scandinavian races. The 
tenure of lands by charter and seisin, the rights 
of the overlord, the duties of the vassal, the 
bonds of manrent, the baronial jurisdiction, the 
troops of armed retainers, the pomp of feudal 
life, and the ferocity of feudal manners, were all 
there to be met with in as full force as in the 
more southern parts of the kingdom. ' Powerful 
chiefs of Norman name and Norman blood had 
penetrated into their remotest fastnesses, and 
ruled over multitudes of vassals and serfs, whose 
strange and uncouth appellatives proclaim their 
difference of race in the most convincing manner*.' 
But the gloomy castles and inaccessible fortresses 
of these northern regions were also inhabited by 
many fierce chiefe of the pure Celtic race. They 
spoke a difiereat language, lived under a totally 
different system of manners from the Norman 
baronS) and regarded all intrusion into a coun- 
try which had been originally their own, with 
mingled feelings of disdain and abhorrence. Over 
their separate septs or clans, these haughty poten* 
tates exercised an equally despotic authority as the 
baron over his military followers; and whilst both 
disdained to acknowledge an allegiance to the 
monarch, of whose existence they were scarcely 
aware, and derided the authority of laws which 
they hardly understood, the perpetual disputes 
* History of Scotland, voL iU., p. 851. 
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which arose between them, and the jenlouay 
ferocity of their followers, led inevitably to 31 
Bcenes of spoliation, imprisonment, and mumf^ 
as threatened to cut off the country beyond tb 
range of the Grampians from all coromunicatio 
with the more pacific parts of the realm. It wa 
if possible, to put a period to this state of thing 
that James now determined to visit his northei 
dominions. 

Surrounded by his barons, who were accoi 

panied by troops of armed retainers, and attendi 

by a military force which rendered resistan< 

hopeless, he took his progress to Inverness, fro 

which he issued to these northern chiefs his wri 

commanding their attendance at a Parliament 

be held in that bureh. It is singular that they d 

not dare to disobey his summons, and the fact seei 

to point to some proceedings upon the part of t 

King of which all record has been lost, but bittei 

did they repent their weakness or their credulil 

Scarcely had they entered the hall of Parliamei 

when they were seized, manacled hand and fe 

and cast into separate prisons, whilst the Monar 

is described by Fordun as turning triumphantly 

his courtiers and reciting some monkish rhym< 

applauding the skill by which they had be 

circumvented, and warning them of the folly 

entertaining any hope of mercy. Amongst the 

victims the most noted were Alexander of t 

Isles, Angus Dhu or black Angus of Strathnarvei 

with his four sons, Kenneth More or big Kennet 

his son-in-law Angus of Moray, Alexander 11 

crory of Garmoran, John Macarthur, WiUii 

Lesley, and James Campbell. Macrory, Mao 
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.thur, and Campbell, men notorious for the law- 
lessness of their lives and the murders which they 
had committed, were instantly tried, convicted, and 
executed. Of the rest, some were imprisoned^ 
others were suffered on a trial of amendment to 
return to their homes, whilst Alexander of the Isles^ 
after a temporary restraint, was restored to his 
liberty and permitted again to place himself at the 
head of those vassals whose allegiance, as well as 
his own, he solemnly engaged should never again 
be brought into question. 

But the promises of this fierce chief, who had 
long been accustomed to a life of independence 
.and piratic warfare, were broken so soon as he saw 
•tiie gathering of his clansmen and the white sails 
of his galleys. At the head of an army of ten 
,^i^,usand : raen^ embracing the whole strength of 
.^ss and the Isles, he broke down from his northern 
-ttlbfBatoj and sweeping every thing before him, let 
jmse ^ 4i(Utest of his wrath against the lands 
^ebbgjbig to the crown, whilst he concluded hl» 
expedhia]^ by rasing to the ground the royal burgh 

-/ The. Highlander, however, had yet to learn the 
.imcDRftno^ energy of the King, and the royal 
wr<|th overtook him with a strength and a rapidity 
for .which- he was not prepared. Scarcely had he time 
to divide }iis spoil, when he found himself furiously 
attacked in Lochaber by a force hastily levied and 
led by. James in person, which scattered his undis- 
ciplined troops, more solicitous to escape with the 
-plunder whicn they had secured, than to risk its loss 
by making head against the enemy. Deserted by 
• Fordon a-Heiime, vol. iv. p. 1485. f Ibid. p. 1286. 
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the clan Chattan and Cameron, who deex 
dent to make their peace before the Kii 
was kindled to the uttermost, and convir 
inability to maintain the struggle, the Isla 
whose pride was yet unconquered, dispa 
bassadors to sue for peace, but they were 
from court with the utmost contempt 
haughty monarch, deriding this feeble :i 
fugitive and outlaw to assume the stlate o 
pendent prince, commanded his sheriffs ai 
to bring the rebel dead or alive into his 
Hunted like a noxious animal from plac< 
aware of the stem character of the %\n^ 
trusting the fidelity of the few foUoWer^ 
lef^, the unhappy man was driven aikii^ t6:! 
in a humiliating form. On agnf^tfiiilBtd 
the King, surrounded by bi^pi'qiiijb^^.^ 
^tood in iront of the high' adtfcy^^^ -Be 
, wretched-looking mendicant^squ^Hft^iBJli 
an.d misery, clothed only in his diljr^* ^j! 
and holding a naked sword in his4(alil(,'^ 
self on his knees before the moriatclH: ^'t 
liis weapon by the point, presehied;-U^ 
and implored his clemency. Itwas-iKf^ 
Prince who had secretly travelled t9 tk 
and adopted this mode of conciliating ; 
indignation*. James granted him-'-.Ri^ 
instantly shut him up in Tantall^n --iQa 
the charge of the Earl of Angusy-imdal 
time imprisoned the Countess of ^^s;*^ 
a proud matron who was belifiv^.-ttf' 
couraged her son in his rebellious'VlbiSn^ 
however, were released not" fonj^* flflj^i 
* Fordun a Hearne, vol^iv.).*jr!'i«l69 
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example of tningUKl Mveritv andtnercy had ahappjr 
effect in securing lor a while the peace of these 
remcTte districts. 

The state of insubordination indeed to which 
they had arrived during the long usurpation of 
Albany can scarcely be conceived, and some anec- 
dotes have been preserve<l by our ancient histo* 
rians which paint it more forcibly than the most 
laboured description. The highland districts, to 
use ibe language of the Chronicle of Moray, were 
little else at this moment than a den of robbers *, 
where might made right; and it happened that 
umler this state of misrule a poor Highland widow 
had been plundered by one of the Ketheran 
chiefs, who had stripped her of her substance, and 
left her utterly destitute. Yet the spoiler walked 
abroad, and none dare«l to seize riim. In the 
agony of ber heart, however, she confronted the 
robber chief, upbraided him with his cowardice, 
and declared she would nevfn* wear shoes again 
till she had herself carried her complaint before 
the King. * It shall be a broken vow,^ said the 
monster, * you shall be shod ]Hiifure you stir from 
this spot;' and instantly nmzmg the defenceless 
creature, he had two htvnw'nhocn nailed to her 
naked feet, and thus bleeding and in a^ony she 
was thrust upon the highway. Hut su[)erior to 
the sense of pain, and wrought up by her wrongs 
to a pitch of supernatural endurance, she main- 
taine<l her f^trpose, and falling into the hands of 
wnne humane persons, who removal the iron shoes, 
sfie travelled to Court, told her story to the King, 
and held up her feet, still torn and bleeding by the 
* MH, Cbron. of M^irsy, CMt« Moray, p. V20, 
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inhuman treatment which she had received. Tin 
character of James has been ahready dcBcribed. 
In a tumult of commiseration for the victiiii who 
stood before him, and of uncontrollable wnidi 
against her oppressor, he directed his itistanft 
orders to the Sheriff of the county where the ouU 
rage had been committed, commanding him» on 
the peril of his head, to have the robber-c^flf 
apprehended, and sent to Perth, where the Comt 
was then held. The energy of the King comma* 
nicated itself to his officers, and in a short time 
the miscreant was hurried into his presence, and 
instantly ordered to execution. A shirt, on whid 
was painted a rude representation of his crioier 
was thrown over him; and after having hem 
dragged at a horse's heels, he was hanged, a 
memorable example of the speedy vengeance of 
the laws *. 

It is in clrcI^n8tances like these that we af^Jani 
the stem severity of a character peculiarly fitted 
to rule over the cruel and iron-nearted hoidet 
which then peopled his northern dominionsy hot 
there were other occasions when the heart revolted 
at the royal severity. A nobleman, nearly related 
to the King, having quarrelled with another baxoDy 
so far forgot himself as to strike his antagonist m 
presence of the Monarch : the crime, by the law, 
was capital ; but the - King unsheathed the ahoil 
cutlass which hung at his side, and with a look 
which forbade all further question, ordered the 
delinquent to stretch upon the table the hand which 
had offended. A thrill of horror ran through Ae 
Court, as he next turned to the baron who had 

* Forduu, vol. li-, p. 510. 
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received the blow, and giving him the cutlass, 
commanded him to chop off the worthless member, 
which had dared to lift itself against the law. In 
Tain his councillors and prelates implored forgive- 
ness for the culprit; James was inexorable, and 
the sentence would have been carried into execu- 
tion, had not the Queen, in an agony of distress, 
thrown herself at the feet of her husband, who, 
moved by her tears, consented to change the sen- 
tence into banishment *. 

It is remarkable, however, what dissimilar qua- 
lities were found united in this Prince. Prudence, 
political sagacity, generosity to his friends, cour- 
tesy, and even gentleness to those who submitted 
themselves to his authority, were conspicuous fea- 
tures in his character, and if distinguished for the 
mexorable severity with which he pursued the 
proudest offender, he was no less remarkable for 
kis anxiety to consult the interests of the lowest 
classes of his subjects, and to give redress to the 
poorest sufferer. His first endeavours had been 
directed to the redress of abuses in the adminis- 
tration of justice, but nothing escaped his attention. 
By the frequency with which he assembled his 
Parliaments, the barons and prelates were accus- 
tomed to the operation of an established and re- 
gular government ; they were compelled to respect 
the character of the sovereign, of whose wisdom 
mnd vigour they were constant witnesses, and no 
longer able to remain for an indefinite period at 
their castles, where they had been accustomed to 
live in an independence which owned no superior, 
* Fordun a Hearne, vol. iv., pp. 1334| 1335. 
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they dared no longer to disobey the law*0, 
execution of which they were sure, within c^ s 
period, to be made personally responsible. 

These observations are, however, principa 
applicable to the highest ranks of tlie feudal no 
lity, for the lesser barons appear soon to h{ 
complained against the grievance of a too frequ^ 
attendance upon Parliament, and this remonstrai 
led to a change which is well worthy of noti 
It >va3 declared in a General Council held at Per 
on the 1st of March, 1427, tliat the smaller bare 
and free-tenants who had hitherto been summon 
to Parliament, should be excused their atter 
ance, provided from their number there wi 
chosen for each sheriffdom two or more in pi 
portion to its extent, who should be returned 
Parliament as the representatives of the sheriffdc 
from which they came. The Commissaries or i 
presentatives were next directed to elect frc 
their body an expert or able person, to be call 
the Common Speaker of the Parliament, whc 
duty it should be to bring forward all cases 
importance involving the rights and privileges 
the Commons; and it was declared that th 
should enjoy a delegated power from their co 
stituents to discuss and determine all such caui 
involving the rights of the lesser barons, which 
might be expedient to bring before the On 
Council or Parliament. The expenses of tin 
commissaries were directed to be paid by t 
electors who owed suit and presence in the Fk 
liament, but were thus excused their attendan 
whilst it was added, that this should in ] 
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way interfere with the bishopB, abbots, earls^ 
and other lords, who were to be summoned 
as ueual by the King's special piecept^. This 
nemackable law coi^ains the first introduction 
of the principles of a representative government 
in Scotland, and although expressed in brief and 
simple teraiSf we can discern in them the rude 
draught of a Lower House, under the form of a 
Committee or Assembly of the Commissaries of the 
Shires, who deliberated by themselves on the various 
subjects which they thought proper to be brought 
by their Speaker before the higher court of Par- 
liasoent. It is thus evident uiat an institution, 
which was afterwards to be claimed as the most 
valuable privilege of every free subject, the .right 
of having a voice, by means of his representative, 
in the great council of the nation, arose, by a sin- 
gular contradiction out of an attempt to avoid it ; 
the lesser barons considered the necessity of at- 
tending Parliament an expensive grievance, and 
the King permitted them to be absent on condition 
Qtf their electing a substitute and defraying his 
expenses. 

There were few subjects, in any way con- 
nected with the prosperity of the kingdom, which 
escaped the attention of this monarch ; the agri- 
culture, the manufactures, the foreign commerce^ 
the fisheries, the state of the labouring classes, 
the provision regarding the increase of pauperism, 
the prices of manufactured commodities, and of 
labour, all were included in his inquiries, and 
became the subject of parliamentary enactment, 
if not always of parliamentary wisdom. It was 
^ AoU of PaiHainent of Scotland, vcL ii., p. 16, c. 2. 
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made incumbent upon the fiinners and IiiiiImiiA* 
men, and the greater barons, that th^ ahovld 
annually sow a stated proportion of gram, pease 
and beans, under a fixed penalty;* a proviaioii 
was introduced for the repair of the castles, ftf- 
talices, and manor places, which had been allonPsd 
to fall into decay in the remoter moantainiNis di^ 
tricts of the kingdom ; the transportation of bol- 
lion out of the realm was strictly prohibited ; fimr 
times in the year regular days were appointed in 
each barony for hunting the wolves, and a rewaid 
fixed for every wolfs-whelp which should be 
brought in, whilst the tenantry were enjdned, under 
a heavy penalty, to assist their masters in the ex* 
tirpation of such noxious animals. 

In these homely but not unenlightened caret tat 
the prosperity of his kingdom, James was intermpled 
by a second embassy from France, to arrange men 
definitely the preliminaries for the marriage of the 
Princess Margaret with the Dauphin. At this mo- 
ment the Scottish King was little able to advance a 
dowry suitable to the rank of the royal bride ; tat 
his revenues were still impoverished by the dilapi- 
dations of Albany and the payment of the heavy 
debt incurred during hb detention in EnglandL 
But the circumstances of France rendered men 
more acceptable than money; James agreed to 
send to that country a force of six thousand sol- 
diers in transports to be furnished by Charlea Aa 
Seventh. In return, the Scottish Princess was to 
be provided in an income as ample as any hitherto 
settled upon the Queens of France, and the eoon^- 
of Xaintonge and lordship of Rochfort were mam'' 
over in property to her royal fiEtther. It ia bjfl^ 



^ 
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means improbable, tbat a jealousy on the part o( 
England of this intimate connexion with their 
enemy led to a proposal of Cardinal Beaufort, at 
this time the leading person in the English govern- 
ment, for a personal interview with James, but it 
was declined. The Monarch deemed it beneath 
his dignity to confer in person with a subject,, 
although he declared his anxiety that the amicable 
relations of the two kingdoms should be inviolably 
preserved. 

His attention to the interests of the poorer classes 
has been already noticed ; and in a Parliament 
held at Perth in April, 1429, a new proof of this^ 
was given« which, as leading to one of the most 
important rights of the subject, deserves atten- 
tion. It had not escaped the notice of the king,, 
that a fertile source of distress to the poorer 
tenantry and the labourers of the soil arose from 
the right possessed by their landlords of ex- 
pelling them from their farms» whenever they 
chose to grant a lease of the estate to a new pro- 
prietor. This hardship James was anxious to 
remove ; but he was compelled also to respect the 
customary law of the land, and by it such was then 
the miserable condition of a great proportion of 
the lower classes in Scotland, that their over>lord 
had a right to remove and dispose of them as if 
they were little better than the cattle upon his 
property. It was beyond the power of the prince 
at once to raise them from tliis degraded state, 
but he remonstrated with his prelates and barons 
upon the evil consequences of its continuance, and 
he at least paved the way for its removal by 
making it a request to them, (which, coming from 

VOL. III. c 
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such a quarter, no one, probably, would be ~^iMcw>^ 
to refuse,) that where their lands had bee%^ /e^^ 



out to a new tenant, they would not -vi/^ci^j-x 
remove the poorer labourers, but wouhf p^yga/ 
them to continue in possession for a year afi^j- 1^ 
transaction. There can be little doubt thsLt tb 
benevolent enactment is to be considered as tf 
first step towards that invaluable privilege whi^o 
was, twenty years after, under the reign of Jame^^ 
successor, conferred on the body of the Scottl'^ " 
tenantry and labourers, which secured to them ^^ 
undisturbed possession of their lands till the cs* 
piration of their lease, and which is familiarly 
known by the name of the real right of tack. 

Yet whilst the King showed himself thus so- 
licitous for the real interests of the great body of 
his people, he kept a strict eye upon the growth 
of idleness, or unnecessary luxuries and refine 
ments. Their occupation as artizans or trades- 
men, their mode of travelling from place to place, 
their amusements, and even their dress — all were 
superintended and provided for with a minute 
vigilance, and some of the sumptuary laws passed 
at this time convey a curious picture of the 
costume of the times. For example, we find it 
provided, that no person under the rank of a 
knight is to wear clothes of silk, adorned with 
furs, or embroidered with gold or pearls. An ex- 
ception was made in favour of aldermen, bailliss, 
and councillors in the magistracy, who were per- 
mitted to wear furred gowns, whilst others wen 
enjoined to equip themselves in such plain enl 
honest apparel as became their station. It wm 
the natural effect of the increase of wealth amongil 
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the oommercial classes, that the wives of the o\ 
lent burghers imitated, and probably exaggerat 
the dress of their superiors. Against this t 
law directed its anathema. ' Long trains, ric 
hoods and ruffs, purfled sleeves, and costly curchi 
of lawn, were henceforth banished from the ward 
robe of a commoner^s wife, and permitted only m 
part of the bravery of a gentlewoman*/ 

In the same Parliament something like an at- 
tempt is discernible for the establishment of a 
navy ;— one of the sources of national strength 
wherein the country was greatly deficient, and the 
want of which had been lately severely felt during 
the rebellion of the Lord of the Isles. All barons 
possessing lands within six miles of the sea were 
commanded to contribute towards the building of 
galleys ibr the public service at the rate of one oar 
for every four marks of land — a proportioti whose 
exact value it is now impossible to discover. 

It is probable this enactment had some reference 

to the condition of the Highlands and Isles, where 

symptoms of disturbance again began to exhibit 

themselves, and whose fierce chieftains, in defiance 

of the recent examples, renewed their attempts to 

set the laws at defiance. Alan Stewart, Earl of 

Caithness, and Alexander Earl of Mar had been 

stationed by James in Lochaber for the purpose of 

keeping this important district in subjection. Caith- 

ness was a brave. Mar a distinguished, soldier, 

and they commanded a force which was judged 

sufficient to keep its ground against any enemy 

likely to attack them. But Donald Balloch, a 

fierce Ketheran leader, nearly related to the Lord 

* Acu of the Parliament of Scotland, voLii^ pp. 17» 18> 
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of tlie Isles, assembled a formidable fleet and army, 
ran his galleys into the narrow sea which divides 
Morven from Lismore, disembarked his troops, 
and bretiking down suddenly upon Lochaber, at- 
tacked the royal forces at Inverlochy. Such was 
the irresistible fury of the assault, that the dis- 
ciplined squares of the Lowland warriors were 
broken by the wild hordes which threw tliemselves 
upon them. Caithness, with sixteen of his per- 
sonal retinue and many other knights, were left 
dead on the field. Mar was more fortunate, yet 
it was with difficulty that he effected his retreat 
with the remains of the army, which narrowly es- 
caped being entirely cut to pieces. Lochaber now 
lay at the mercy of the victor, and had Donald 
Eallocli made an immediate advance, tlie conse* 
quences might have been serious ; but tliis wild 
chief partook of the character of the northern 
pirates, who were commonly afraid of trustinff 
tliemselves too far from their ships. He contented 
himself accordingly with the plunder of Lochaber, 
and reimbarking in his galleys retired at first to 
the Isles, and soon afterwards to Ireland*. 

Some time previous to this the Queen was deli- 
vered of twin sons, a joyful event which, in the 
prospect it gave of a successor to the throne, alle- 
viated James's disappointment at the continued dis* 
turbanccs which arose in the north. The defeat of 
his army, however, and a desperate feud or private 
war which had broke out in Caithness between 
Angus Dow Mackay and Angus Murray called 
for liis immediate presence, and, with his wonted 
activity, he determined to lead an army against hi» 

♦ Fordun a Hearne, vol. iv., p. 1289. 
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rebels in pereon. Before he could reach the re« 
moter Highlands the rival armies of the two 
Catheran chiefs had met in Strathnaver, a remote 
valley in Caithness which is watered by the river 
Naver, and the conflict was maintained with so 
fierce and exterminating a spirit, that out of twelve 
hundred only nine men returned from the field. 
Amid such a butchery it cannot be ascertained, and 
the information is scarce worth seeking, to whom 
die victory belonged ; but to the peaceable inhabit 
tants of the country the consequences of the conflict 
were peculiarly grievous, by throwing it into a 
state of insecurity and terror. Every man who 
had lost a friend or a relative in the battle con* 
aidered it a sacred duty to allow himself no rest till 
he had inflicted a bloody retaliation on those by 
whom he had fallen ; and this feudal privilege, or 
rather duty» drew after it a series of spoliations, 
slaughters, and atrocities which interrupted for the 
time all regular industry and improvement 

Determined that these things should have an end, 
James, notwithstanding the advanced season of the 
year, summoned bis nobles with their feudal ser^ 
vices to meet him at Perth : whence, having first 
held a Parliament, and raised supplies to defray the 
expenses of the expedition, he proceeded at the 
head of a force sufficient to overawe all opposition 
to Dunstaffinch Castle. From this it was his 
determination to pass into the Western Isles and 
inflict an exemplary punishment upon the piratic 
chiefs who had been lately concerned in the rebels 
lion of Donald Balloch, but any further progress 
WAS found unnecessarv. The royal standard had 
scarcely waved firom tne towers of Dunstaffincht 
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when tbe moDarck found iMself mmandei kyt 
anmd§ of lupfrfiiiat chieftainf, who bfovght tiMi* 
wm and their ihipe to his aasistMioe ; tiid» Ufr* 
plodng paidott for a co*operation with a tjrmit 
whole power it would hare been death to aMiiil(i 
lenewed their homage with eyerjr ejqpreieioii- al 
devoted lo]^ altjf . Jamea, however, as the prioa ol 
Ub mercy, insisted that thef dwold delivier ovnr t* 
hni the principal oflbndeft in the late " 
scenes ofoutrace and rebellion; andall 
of these were weir friends and vasaala^ I 
lo the demand was inpesrible. Three hund aeA 
robbers, men hardened m crime and tnuned fbans 
their early vean to blood and nqpine, were hfniighi 
bound hand and fool and delivered to thamoaanhb 
The spectacle of Ihis fenxnous troop,- maidifa|p 
along, and guarded by the officers of the Kingv 
bad a salutary effisct in impressbff upon Hmm 
people of this district an idea of uie tisrtainiy • 
and severity of the law, which was not lessanail 
when, with thai inexorable justice which dietin- 
gttifihed, and almost blemished, his charaetsf , Jawaii 
ordered them all to immediate execution*. 

Having by such methods, perhaps, die onljr 
course which could have succeeded in this iron 
age, rc-eBtablished the order and security of his 
northern dominions, the King found time to do* 
vote himself to more pacific cares. His twin sona 
Were baptized with great splendour and solemnity,, 
the Earl of Douglas standing godfather. Of these 
hoys the eldest was named Alexander, and died 
very young ; but the second took the name of hia 

* Actii of Parliament, vol. ii.^ p. 20 ; Buchanan, b. m^ 
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father, and succeeded him in the throne. Both 
the infants were created knights at the font ; and 
in honour of the occasion the Monarch hestowed 
the same dignity upon fifty other youths selected 
from the noblest families in the country. Feast- 
ii^^» games, tournaments, and every species of 
feudal revelry accompanied the ceremony ; and the 
people, who had perhaps been somewhat alarmed 
at the excessive sternness with which the laws had 
been executed against the guilty, were pleased to 
discover that to the peaceable and orderly-disposed, 
classes of his subjects no prince could be more* 
courteous, accessible, and even affectionate. 

In the midst of these rejoicings a terrible guest 
revisited Scotland. So far back as 1348 the pes- 
tilence had carried «off almost a third of the whole 
population. It had returned in 1361, — again in 
1378 had committed very fatal ravages ; and now,. 
after an interval of more than half a century, it 
once more broke out, to the dismay of the people, 
who had scarcely beffun to enjoy the sweets of- 
security under a regijuar government, when they 
w^re attacked by this new calamity. Nearly about 
the same time there occurred a total eclipse of the 
BUn, which for a short time involved the whole 
country in daikness as deep as midnight; and 
whilst the pestilence stalked abroad, and the 
blessed and healthy light of heaven was with- 
held, mens' minds became agitated with super-^ 
Btitious terror of the pestilence ; the ravages were- 
very great*. There can be little doubt that the 
poverty of the lower classes, the cessation of 
the labours of agriculture by the prevalence of 
*' Fordvm, a Heame. vol. iv., p. 1307* 
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private war, the plunder of tlie «• fnnav 

santry, and ihe consequent pMr «f ' IwPi 
districts, once fertile and cultiTatedf into ~ ^ 
of nature, aggravated, to tbe greatest 
they did not actually occasion thia dreadful 
•courge, ,'..u> 

It is melancholy to find t amid this gnpfjife • 
<listres8 the fires of religi^ i perseoulum. ilPSfffr 
«gain kindled in the t <k tbe counter* .HH. 
reader is alread v &mi with the fiUe of XMi|bt .^ 
the undaunted disciple Widdifi; who, IwpjIfCiitii 
eight years before tl s condemned JjjJfXMulf 

rence of Lindores, Ima k k ly refusing tp:ii|IM|i^t 
his opinions, suffered at uie ake in 140S« : iW^:^* 
Church were not then, ^robaply, awam of d^M^fit 
tent to wliich his doctrines had spread ammgalr -. 
the people; but it is certain that they.ha4/b#jH^i 
'adopted by a very considerable sect of dlWi|ilw»> ■. 
vho met in secret, freely and boldly at t a cfa sj -ftif] .. 
ifundamental errors of the Romish faith, and q^paM;* »' • 
xng to the written word of Gk)d as the single tea(,4|j|(r..: 
truth, rejected its splendid and imposmg cernimjjhuv: 
nial, as founded on the fallible traditions of flEiaJ|»^; 
It was natural that these supporters of tbe tnit|ii: 
whilst they concealed their opinions from thO; 
"world, should be anxious to open a communication 
^ith their brethren on the Continent who had 
adopted the doctrines of Wickliff, and for this 
purpose Paul Crawar, a Bohemian physician, 
arrived in Scotland, soon after James's return 
from his second expedition to the north. His 
ostensible object seemed to be the practice of his 
.art, regarding his eminence in which he brought 
letters which spoke in the highest terms, but it 
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was soon discovered that, in the exercise of a ]Mro« 
fession which admitted him into the confidence 
and privacy of domestic life, he seized every op- 
portunity of disseminating principles subversive 
of the ancient doctrines of the Church, and of 
exposing the ignorance, cunning, and rapacity of 
the priesthood. 

It was not to be expected that such conduct 
should long escape the jealous vigilance of the 
clei^, and that same Laurence of Lindores, who 
liad signalized himself by his zeal against Resby, 
determined that his successor should also feel the 
atrengtb of his inquisitorial powers. Crawar waa 
accordingly summoned before him, and although 
he defended his tenets with remarkable courage 
and acuteness, his piety and learning were little 
convincing to the tribunal before which he pleaded. 
It appeared indeed at his examination, that, under 
the garb of a physician, be was a zealous minister 
of the word of God, and had been deputed by the 
citizens of Prague, a city which had adopted the 
tenets of Wickliff, to keep alive in Scotland the 
flame of reformation originally kindled by Resby. 
An ancient historian of these times has lef^ us a 
summary of the articles of his creed. He taught 
that the Bible ought to be freely communicated 
to the people ; that the civil magistrate had a right 
to arraign and punish delinquent ecclesiastics; 
that the efficacy^f pilgrimages, the existence of 
purgatory, the doctrine of transubstantiation, the 
system of penance and absolution, and the power 
oif the keys claimed by the Roman pontiff, were 
all iiiTentions and delusions of men. In the 
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•dtniniitTAtion of At luofd i Sopptfi m mmf Up 
dlidplM, ronoutwiiitf m too oompUoalidr oaA) 
irUilcittl th« ipltndid CNirimoiii«L or tht BoibUv 
ohufoh, adhefM m muob «• poMiUo to tbo pitailk 
tlve vhnplioltjr of ftpottolio timti. Tbtf oMt** 
iMnced tn« itrvioe by Yoptatltig tht LonVi P ir af i f 
ihecbttpten of tho New TeiUm«nt wn^ikm^nm 
which oontainad the hiitory of tht I mllt m li aiof 
At Suppen Mul thtjr then proeetdod W i ll li lll tiiiti 
the elemeirti, using oonmoa bfead wd ftiOOWMV 
ohttlloe^. 

It It veiy evident tl uoh tMtIi w a Afo m 

Horn, we diicover i f the twlUriiti t* 

near approximtttion to %am rail Umo of «» Mbt* 
nation; and when they onoi loteotedthewvpaiA^li 
ooniiitent, and lyitematio attaek whiob MdMto 
been made against the whole (hbrlo of ' ' 
Church, we are not to wo ir that the Roi 
beoame leriouely alarmed. Jnftirtonately^ 
the First had imbibed under Henry tht lwn«l»^ 
Fifth an early diipoiitlon towarae religtawh pt^ 
leouiion. Tlieie monarobi were evitf mUfit^ 
purchaHo the fViendibip of the Influenllil bodftil 
tho ('l(*rgv, at the price of relidoua pernedletu 
and ilici Hcottinh monarch, in the poieoatloo or 
hit Kchrinf!N for humbling the power of the mrealer 
barotmi war rnady to pay in tho tame coin ror Uie 
samo rninmodity : Crnwar, tlierefore, had nothing 
to liopn for from tho clomoncy of tlie sovorelgny 
and rpfuKing to roiraot lib tieltef in the great. 
IruUiN which he had no ably defemled, he was oon 
demncd, and lod to thn stalto. The sight of tht 

* Fordutii voK \i,, p. 49^« 
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flameft did not shake his reiolation even for a 
moment, and he suflKered not only with constancy, 
but with triumph. 

On his return to his dominions after his long 
detention in EngUnd, James, as it might liave 
been anticipated, found the royal lands and reve- 
Does in a dilapidated condition, and his power 
as an independent monarch proportionahly weak- 
ened. It arose from the same causes, that, during 
this interi'al, the strength, pride, and independence 
of the gretter barons had increased to an alarming 
degree. The Duke of Albany, anxious to secure 
their support, had not dared to refttrain their 
excesses; and there can be little doubt that many 
grants out of the royal customs, many |K)rtiouB 
silently cut off from the estates belonging to the 
crown, were presented by this crafty and sagacious 
nnirper to those barons whose good offices lie was 
anjuuua to secure, or whose enmity he was de- 
HiDas to neutralize. That all this had taken place 
XHild not kNdg be concealed from the King, but 
n his first assuming the government he was 
either fully informed of the extent of tlie abuse, 
or piepared to administer a remedy. When* 
vweter, he became more firmlv seated on the 
rone, when he felt his own strength, and had 
Ubited to his nobles and liis people tliat remark- 
c mizture of wisdom, vigour and severity, which 
Bed his character, the purposes of the prince 
\ the fieelings of the people experienced a change. 
eeane evident to the monarch, that, unless lie 
eeded in curtailing the overgrown oower of 
ciblc«,and recovering for the crown the wealth 
the influence which it had lost, he must be 
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contented to be little more than a nomina/ c 
reign 3 and, on the other hand, it was not 
before the aristocracy were convinced tha^ 
time had arrived when they must consent q%4 
to part with no small portion of that license ^ 
wrong which they had arrogated to theniBe 
under the unprincipled administration of Albi 
Some sacrifice they were probably ready to m 
rather than come into collision with a monarcl 
whose indomitable energy of character they '. 
witnessed some appalling specimens; but Jai 
had determined to abridge their authority i 
more effectually than they imagined, and he bcj 
with the most powerful baron in the country — 
Earl of March. 

The extent, and, still more, the situation of 
estates, rendered this feudal potentate a persoi 
high consequence, and entrusted him with a po' 
which was too great for a subject. He posaes 
the strong castle of Dunbar, and his lai 
which stretched out into a little principality all 
the borders, gave him a command of the p 
cipal passes by which an enemy could enter, 
was thus a common saying that March helc 
his girdle the keys of the kingdom; and 
frequent attempts on the part of England, dui 
the whole course of our history, to seduce 
Earls of March from their allegiance, sufficiei 
proved that the kings of that country were 1 
aware of the importance of the accession. I 
had James to go far back for a proof that 1 
exorbitant power was a thorn in the side of 
country. The Earl who then wielded it wai 
deed more pacific and unoffending than his f; 
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fathers ; but his iiither, a man of powerful talents 
and restless ambition, had been the cause of great 
misery to Scotland. We have seen that when the 
Duke of Rothsay, James's elder brother, broke his 
plighted faith to Elizabeth of Dunbar, March's 
daughter, this haughty baron fled in disgust to 
England ; and, renouncing his allegiance, invaded 
his native country in company with Hotspur*. 
The calamitous defeat at Homildon had been 
chiefly ascribed to his military skill, and for eight 
years he had remained in England an able rcne* 
^ide, attached to the interests of Henry the 
Fourth. These were circumstances which it was 
natural should impart to James an early antipathy 
against this baron ; and his return to Scotland, on 
the accession of Albany, where he continued to 
enjoy the favour and protection of the usurper, 
was not calculated to diminish the impresbion. 
The elder March, whose career we have just de- 
scribed, continued to reside in Scotland from 1408 
to 1420, the period of his death, in the full pos- 
session of his hereditary power and estates, and 
his son succeeded quietly to the immense property 
of his father. 

Certainly, in strict justice, nothing could be more 
irregular than all this. The elder March had been 
guilty not of an act but of a life of treason ; and 
tiiere can be no doubt that, under Robert the 
Third, his whole estates were forfeited to the 
Crown. Albany's government, on the other hand, 
was one long act of usurpation, that of his son 
Murdoch stood exactly in the same predicament ; 
and although by their authority the father and the 
♦ Vol il., Lives of Scottish Worthies, p. 240. 
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son tt^A bees pennitted tm 
flCK tbeir estates, fet it wili not admit of a 
lliat, according to the i iot principles of Uie feoW 
law, tliii could not n b the senlence of for- 
fature ; James rishtlyveai ed thai nutliing abort 
of an act of pardon i itidcninity by iiis iaUiet 
or hhnsetf could have i d the Earl to the le- 

gitimate posMBsion at lands which he had 

forfeited, mil thi eye of the law, fait 

blood was tainted, i tinct, hia possessions 

the sole property oi i^rown, and he himselT a 
nameless and lani : but although stich 

vere the strict prtncimes ay which we must coa- 
rider the situation of tMspon' ^rful baron, tJie King 
appears, for ten years utm his return lo his Ao- 
minions, to have permitted him to enjoy his her^ 
dttary estate and title. It may be observed, how- 
eTer, that the Earl of March was one of those 
barons who were arrested by James immediately 
nrevious to the execution of Duke Murdoch aiul 
nis sons ; and it is quite possible that some trans- 
action may have then tuen place, of which no 
record now remains, bnt whicn, if known, would 
have placed the conduct of the king in m laM 
harsh light than we view it through Uie meagre 
records which have been left. Yet, it mutt be 
allowed that all that we know of the character ot 
this monarch renders it probable that he dissemUed 
his designs against March till he found himi^ 
strong enough lo carry them into execution, fet- 
mitting him to enjoy his title and his lands, b«t 
abstaining from every act which might be pleaded 
on as having removed the forfeiture. 
The period, however, had now arrived when 
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:Ae long-protracted sentence was to be enforced 
against him. In the Parliament which as- 
sembled at Perth, in January, 1434, the question 
regarding tiie property of the late Earl of Marcfai 
■and its reversion to the crown, was discussed widi 
great solemnity. The advocates of the king, 
and the counsel for the person then in possession, 
were first heard, after which the judges declared 
it to be their unanimous opinion, that, in con- 
sequence of the treason of Lord George of Dunbar, 
formerly Earl of March, the lands held by that 
baron,' and the feudal dignities attached to them, 
had reverted to the King, to whom as the foun- 
tain of all honour and property, they now bo- 
longed. Hie strict justice of this sentence could 
not be questioned, and it met with no oppo- 
sition either from the Earl or his adherents ; but 
it becomes not a sovereign to inflict, on all occa- 
sions, the extremest sentence of the law, and nei- 
ther the nobility nor the people could see without 
emotion a baron of ancient and noble lineage re- 
duced at once to the condition of a nameless out- 
cast, and estates, which for many centuries had 
been possessed without challenge, torn from 
his hands to enrich the coffers of the Crown. 
The King himself appears to have been solicitous 
to soften the blow to March : he created him Earl 
of Buchan, and out of the revenues of this northern 
principality bestowed on him an annual pension 
of four hundred marks ; but he disdained to accept 
a title which he considered as a badge of his degra- 
dation, and, forsaking his country with mingled feel- 
ings of grief and indignation, retired to England*. 
^ Aeli of liM Parliament of Scotland, vol. ii., p. 23. 
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In a former Parliament, a statute had been ii 
by which all alienations of lands made b 
governor of the realm, in consequence of tl 
mise of a bastard, were declared to be revo 
by the Crown, although the transaction had 
completed by feudal investiture. It is b 
means unlikely that this was connected with 
acts, by which all transactions of Albany 
Murdoch, in relation to the landed property < 
kingdom, might become subject to chall 
These statutes, when viewed in connexion 
the fate of March, were enough to alarm the 
lity, and by degrees, as the stem character i 
King developed itself, and the patient but unbei 
vigour with which he pursued his designs be 
apparent, a dark suspicion began to arise in 
minds that should he live to complete ther 
power and independence of the Scottish aiisto 
would be at an end. They could not cc 
from themselves that, if rigidly scrutinisec 
titles by which they held their estates we 
some cases, as questionable as that of ]M 
and their conscience probably brought to 
recollection many transactions during Ja 
captivity in England, which if strictly invest!] 
approached indefinitely near to treason. ' 
circumstances did not fail to create feelin 
distrust and insecurity on the part of his i 
towards their sovereign, which, although 
cealed at present under an affected acqmei 
in the royal will, could not long exist 
feudal government, without leading to some 
rupture. An unusual transaction took 
before the Parliament was dissolved; tin 
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required the whole lotds temporal and spiritual, as 
well as the commissaries of the burghs, to give 
their bonds of adherence and fealty to the Queen 
before returning to their homes *• It may, per- 
haps, be inferr^ from this that James bad already 
causes for distrust and suspicion, but this is con- 
jectural. 

The truce with England still continued, and the 
government of Henry the Sixth, alarmed by the 
successes of the Maid of Orleans, who had wrested 
Irom the English a great portion of their French 
conquests, became anxious for the conclusion of a 
lasting peace between the two countries. To pur- 
chase this, the English Regency declared them- 
selves ready to deliver Berwick and Roxburgh into 
the hands of the Scots, and the King having as- 
sembled a Parliament, the proposal appeared to 
the temporal barons and the majority of the pre- 
lates far too advantageous to be declined. There 
appears, however, to have been a strong party, 
headed by the Abbots of Scone and Inchcolm, 
which, from their attachment to the interests of 
France, contended that it was impossible to go 
into these proposals without breaking the late 
treaties of alliance and marriage between that coun- 
try and Scotland ; and such was the force of the 
arguments they employed, that the Parliament 
at first delayed their answer, and finally rejected 
the overtures of peace f. This appears to have 
led to a renewal of hostilities upon the borders, 
and a wanton infraction of the truce by Sir Robert 
Ogle, one of those stirring feudal knights who 

* AdB of Parliament, vol. ii., p. 292. 
^ Foidona Hearne, vol. iv., pp. 1309, 1310 
TOL. III. D 



famgttished vmiinmajlomg-€mAmmmem<^ MVMt 
Bieakmg aerost tb* mwAw «i A» kmm if • 
ttrong bochr of aem at •»■% aad wUbmit mf 
ak^tc^ but plunder and deiMKa^ hemavMt bf At 
Earl of Aa^fut, HealMni of Haikai ani BkpHi^ 
of DalhouMe, near PipecdeOt aid nnaiitatalpjhi 
feated, himself taken priioner, and ainoiiil^Aa 
wlu>le of hift party oat to aiaotai ; 

It was now timo to mm 
wIk> had reackad bcr lentil yaaiv to knr 
Demhin. A imaD equadion of l3mm aUMi 
aix barges waa fitted <3fi^ and fkoad lUHMif 4l» 
oemnand of the Bavl of <Mam niHii Ataiiiif 
Seotland. A guaid of ahaadveii iuMlMtefoMhjU 
aquiret, sele^ed fren the noMert ftarf&aa iMIt 
land^ and a tbouMmd aiea at antt, atteaddl Him 
bride ; and the Bkhop of Brechki, Odtoy 4h» 
High Treasurer, Sir Johtt Maswdl, Skt J^km 
Wischart, and many other harona mi Joi^llf^ 
accompanied her to France. Anziom bjr .«pf 
method to prevent an alliance in wUch wtif mtt 
an increase of the hostility of Seotlaad* mmim 
dangerous accession of strength to Franoe, tkt 
English Regents fitted out a large fleet, which waa 
anchored off Brest, with the object of intercepting 
and seizing tlie Princess on her passage to her 
husband. It was impossible that the Soottiah 
monarch Hhould be unmoved at an insult like this, 
committed in a time of truce, and which reminded 
him of the parallel treachery of which he had 
himself been the victim. The scheme, however^ 
fortunately failed, the little fleet of the Princeea^ 
having escaped the vigilance of the English, en- 
tered the port of Rochelle, where she was received 



hj the ArchhUHip ol Rheiim, and a brilliant 
train of FVendi Dobiiityf and tin marriage was 
afterwards celebrated with great maffaiilcence at 
TovrSk The cfaaoracter of nm French Prince, to 
whon the waa united, and who became afterwards 
kaown aa Lewis the Elevezvth, is familiar to most 
leaders^ and her lot as his wife was singularly 
wretched. 

The late infraction erf ^ tniee, and this un- 
worthy attempt to intercept the Princess, effectually 
roused the King, and he determmed to renew the 
wai. It is not improbable that there were other 
metiTes: James may have deemed a renewal of 
liostilitiea the best method of giving employment 
to many discontented spirits, who in peace were 
likely to be more mischievouslv encaged. But 
the army which he assembled, although numerous^ 
waa weakened by disaffection ; and after having 
for Uleen days laid siege to Roxburgh, the cam-* 
paign eoDckided in an abrupt and mystorious 
manner. The Queen suddenly arrived in the 
camp, and although tlte place was not expected to 
hokl out many days longer, the King, wit li a haste 
which inferred some secret cause of danger and 
alarm, disbanded his army and precipitately re- 
turned to his capital*. This was in August 
Two months sfter a Parliament assembletl at 
Edinburgh, in wiiich nothing transpired or was 
enacted which throws light upon these suspicions^ 
The probability is that discontentment, perhaps 
conspiracy, continued to exist; but we have no 
clue to unravel it, and events for a b\\ot% space 
teemed to reasaume tlieir ordinary tenor. 

* Ferdun a Goodal, toI. ii., p. 502. 

d2 
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'^ We are now arrived at that glo%mv j)eriod v%^lj 

a reigii, hitherto more than commonly prospeirofl 

and in which the Monarch carried tnrougH M 

schemes with an energy and ability which seeme^ 

to promise a long career, was destined to clov 

with an appalling suddenness. It is to be regrette % 

that» at tnis interesting moment, the accounts c 

our contemporary historians, and the evidence c 

our national records, are both extremely indistinci 

and unsatisfactory, so that the causes of the con* 

spiracy against James the First are involved il 

>much obscurity. In the feelings indeed of a grea 

proportion of persons in the country, any daring 

individuals desirous of effecting a revolution, migh' 

have discovered ample ground for hope and encou 

ragcment. Tlie rigour with which the King carriec 

on the administration, whilst it gave a happy in 

terval of comfort and security to the people, wai 

displeasing to a large portion of the nobility 

and the contrast between the feudal license an( 

privileged disorder of the government of Albany 

with the rigid justice and severity of James, wm 

deplored by many fierce spirits to whom rapine hai 

become a trade and a delight. To these, an; 

prospect of a change could not fail to be accept 

able ; and it must be remembered, that, accordin| 

to the miserable principles of the feudal systen 

then in full force in Scotland, the disaffection o 

any baron was sure to draw along with it the enmit; 

of the whole body of his followers. 

But in accounting for the designs against thi 
Monarch, it is also to be remembered, that tha 
must have been many, and these of the higlMi 
rank, who were animated by a still deeper enmit] 
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The impreSBion made upon the numerous con- 
nexions of the unfortunate Albany and Lennox, 
by the unmeasured severity of their punishment, 
was not to be easily eradicated. Revenge was a 
feudal duty, and such were the dark principles of 
this iron time, that the longer it was delayed the 
more fully and the more unsparingly was the debt 
of blood exacted. These circumstances, how- 
ever, are to be considered not as the causes, but 
the encouragements, of a conspiracy, the actual 
history of which is involved in obscurity. The 
great actors in the plot were Sir Fobert Graham,. 
Walter, Earl of Athole, a son of Robert the Se* 
cond, and his grandson. Sir Robert Stewart^ 
Chamberlain to the King. In Graham, the mo* 
tives which led to his mortal enmity against the 
King have been clearly ascertained. At the time 
of the execution of Albany this baron had been 
imprisoned, in common with other adherents of 
that powerful family, but, in addition to this cause 
of quarrel, the conduct of James in seizing, or 
resuming the Earldom of Strathem, had created 
a determined purpose of revenge. David, Earl of 
Strathem, was the eldest son of Robert the Second, 
by his second marriage with Euphemia Ross. 
This David left an only child, a daughter, who 
married Patrick Graham, son of Sir Patrick Gra- 
ham of Kincardine, and, in right of liis wife, 
by the acknowledged law of Scotland, which al- 
lowed the transmission of feudal dignities through 
females, Earl of Strathem. To her eldest son, 
by the same law, the estates and the dignity of 
this earldom unquestionably belonged; but the 
King contended that it was a male fief, and that, 



opon tbe dralfa of Dirrta, BmI tf fl 

tragbt to hsTe meitod lo the rromi. 

ngiiy AspMBMaeri Malise Graliani, and Beizei) tbe 

Mtatea of Strathen; hut, to reconcik his nobitity 




in some de|T«e to tbe severity of swh a proceed- 
ing, be conferred the Efe-rent of the earldom upon 
Atbote, and erected Ae new eartdom of Menteitb 
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At tbe time Ast he was thus deprwed of bit 
pctemal iDberitance, Matise was in England, d«* 
tained as one of Ae hostages fur the payment of 
tbe money due by James ; Iwt Robert Grabam, 
bia uncle, indignantty remonstrated against the 
wrong done to his nephew; and finding hia repte- 
sentations inellectua], determined on revenge. Tbe 
character of tbie baron wag of that dark and poweiw 
fbl kind which made him a dangerous enemy. He 
was cmel, crafly, aad eloquent ; he could coBceid 
iu8 private amintion under the specioue veil of md 
for the public good ; be pursued his purposes «rttt 
k courage superior lo (he neniie of danger, Kti 
followed the insttnci of his revenge with tt deKgbt 
oncbecked either bf Tnercv or remorse. Of al 
these qualities be gave ample proof in die events 
which followed. 

It may be doubted whether he nt first ven* 
tared to e:iplani to the nobles, whom he had at- 
tached to bis party, any more serious design 
than that of abridgiDg tiie power of the Kittg 
under which they bad lately suffered bo severely, 
and resuming into their own liands not only tb' 
lands of which they had been deprived, but '' 
fouda] prerogatives whidt bad beoi, by MM 
acta of tbe legnlatnre, m natmiallf aMI 
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Animated by tliU desire it was determined that 
they should draw up a list of their grievances, for 
the purpose of presenting it to the monarch. The 
first was an easy task to discontented men ; but 
ail shrunk from laying it before the Parliament^ 
till Graham, having first made them promise that 
they would support him against the royal displea* 
sure, undertook the dangerous commission. His 
daring character, however, hurried him into an 
excess for which his associates were not pre- 
pared. He described, in glowing colours, the 
tyranny of the government ; adverted to the ruin 
which had £sllen on the noblest houses ; to the 
destruction which might be meditated against them 
at that moment by a Prince who wrested the ancient 
laws and customs of the kingdom to suit the pur* 
poses of his own ambition ; and, appealing to the 
barons who surrounded him, implored them to save 
themselves and the country, were it even at the ex* 
pense of subjecting to restraint the person of the 
sovereign, 'fhis audacious speech was pronounced 
in the royal presence ; and the barons, habituated to 
respect, or rather to fear their prince, gazed silently 
on each ether. It was a moment of fearful sus* 
pense ; and all hung upon the resolution of the 
Monarch. But this was a quality in which James 
was never deficient. A glance of his eye con* 
vinced him that his enemies were hesitating ; ha 
started from his throne, and in a stem voice com- 
mandinff them to arrest the traitor who had dared to 
insult him to his face, was promptly obeyed. The 
result, for the time, appeared to strengthen the 
party of the King ; and Graham, uttering impre* 
cations against the weakness of his associates, wm 
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hurried to prison ; soon after banished from court, 
and his estates confiscated to the crown. 

It is evident, I think, that this first plot whkl 
concluded in the banishment of Graham, and tin 
temporary triumph of the King, must be diatin 
guished from the second conspiracy whose termi 
nation was so fatally different The first was ax 
association of the barons entered into for the pur 
pose of imposing some restraint upon that un« 
scrupulous severity with wliich they were treated 
That a large proportion of his nobility wen 
disaffected to the government of James can* 
not be doubted, and the sudden arrival of the 
Queen in the camp before Roxburgh, the imme- 
diate disbanding of the army, and the return ol 
the monarch to his dominions, demonstrate verj 
clearly that he had received information of the 
association against him, and that he suspected hii 
enemies were amongst the leaders of his army* But 
whilst such was the case, it is equally clear that the 
conspiracy was against the authority, not against 
the life of the monarch, and that the farthest point 
to which Graham had brought liis associates wai 
to make a bold and simultaneous effort to abridge 
tlie power of which they had lately experienced 
such mortifying effects. In this first associatioo 
also it is manifest that Athole and Stewart took not 
a more prominent part than others of the nobility. 
We may be assured that a Sovereign possessed ol 
the vigour and acuteness of James, having r^ 
ceived so appalling a warning, would not rest till 
he had thoroughly investigated the whole mattst^ 
and the single banishment of the principal traitOf 
appears to prove that although aware of the iistf- 
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feciion which had united his nobih'ty against him^ 
he deemed the disease too general to render it 
prudent in him to make it the subject of punish* 
ment 

In the mean Ume, Graham, a proscribed and 
landless fugitive, buried himself in the recesses 
of the Highlands, where he brooded over his 
wrongs and meditated a desperate revenge. But 
it is impossible to. deny that there was some- 
thing great in the mode in which he proceeded. 
He sent a letter to the King, in which he renounced 
his allegiance, defied him as a cruel tyrant, who 
had ruined his house, and warned him that, wher* 
ever tliey met, he would slay him as liis mortal 
enemy. The circumstance was well known at 
Court, and men aware of the dark character of its 
author, and the fierce spirits whom a man of his 
family and connexions might muster for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes, wondered at the indif- 
ference with which it was received ; but, although 
James despised his threats as proceeding from a 
vagabond traitor, a proclamation was made for 
his apprehension, and a large sum fixed on his 
head. It is from this moment we may date the 
connexion between Graham and tlie Earl of 
Athole, and now the conspiracy appears to have 
been concerted which aimed at nothing less than 
the destruction of the monarch and the settlement 
of the Crown upon the children of Euphemia Ross* 
In unravelling this dark plot it must be recollected 
that Athole was the son of Robert the Second by 
Euphemia Ross, the second queen of that monarch. 
It is said to have been early predicted to him by a 
Highland seer, that he should not die before his 




brows were emrirded kjr a ettnm^ mad 
«iid uiiexpeotedaMBiNnAlion of eittntekaii 
ecUy brought Um not very §m kmm ibi 
plishment of the prediction. By the muidar ^f 
ttie Dnke of Rothsay, the deadi ci AUMttf ^ ani 
the exeeutioii of Mndoch m^L his tOM^tho wlMrit 
descendants of the first Manria^e of Babnaji ■ tha 
Second were removed, wkh tiM ooaatioftoC. 
the First and his son, an infimt. Ahnoogb 
cookL be more Imlimate or _ 
the right of the lung then xeig&mg to tha 
stUl we are not to wmider thai Alhole^ 





sonings were eolooved by Ibs ambiftiaB, aMigr pm^ 
soaded himself there was. a fiaw in bia tidau< )iai^ 
Vert the Third, heoontended, had bees bomoMfcol 
lawfiil wedlock, and that no suhseqosnt; 
eould confer legitimacy upon a child 
the extinction of the line of Albany and 
therefore opened up the succession to thai 
of the second marriage of Robot with 
Ross, and these children were himastf. 
Earl of Strathem. Shallow as were _ 

tences, — for Athole could not be ignonaife oi: tia 
papal deed which destroyed all his irniinningn thsf 
appeared sufficient to his ambiticm, and thooa* 
ample of Henry the Fourth, who had expelled ficaa 
the throne his hereditary sovereign, upon a ckntt 
still more unsound, held out encouragement to tbs 
Scottish conspirators. With the exception of Gm» 
ham, Athole, and Stewart, the other persosia v^ 
gaged in the plot were few in number, and of low 
rank. Christopher and Thomas Chambera, who 
appear to have been dependants on the HfHiia of 
Albany, and a knight named Hall, with hiabaothai^ 
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are iIm only iadividuals mktmt luanet have been 
preserved; b«t tke inflneiiee of iS»e leaiefs hadi 
rueed a body of three biHidped HigUanden, with- 
out whose UBiBtance it would have beat difficult 
to have effected their designs. 

Whilst Graham thus matured his sangumarf 
pnrpose in the Highlands, the £ari of Athole and 
his graadsoB, Stewart, who was chamberlain to the 
King, and a great favourite with James, continaed 
at court eagerly watching the most fayourabie mo* 
ment to canry it into execution. Chrntmas ap- 
proached, and the mon . determined to keep 
the festtvai at Peith, a reso >n which tlie con- 
spiraters heard with i ion, as it facilitated 

^ir designs by bringmg their victim to the 
eonines of the Highlands. They accordingly re* 
solved that the murde should be perpetrated at 
this sacred season, and having completed their 
p re p arations, awaited the arrival of the King, who 
•ooB after set out on his progress to the Norths 
As he was about to pass the Forth surrounded by 
his aobtes, a Highland Spae Wife, or prophetess, 
suddenly started from the crowd, said addressing 
the monarch, knplored him to desist from his 
journey, adding, * that if he crossed that water, he 
would never return alive.' James was struck by 
ike boldness and solemnity in the manner of the 
andeat sybil, and reining up his horse for a mo- 
ment, conmanded a knight who rode beside him 
tio inqube into her meaning. But, whether from 
oarelessBeBS or tveachery, the commission was 
hurriedly executed, the courtier pronounced her 
either mad or intoxicated, and tlie King, giving 
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orders to proceed, crossed the fittal rivert and i 
on to Perth. On his arrival there he took up 
residence in the Monastery of the Dominia 
which was situated at some little distance from 
town, hut, from its ample dimensions, was fitte 
contain the whole royal retinue. The court is f 
to have heen unusually splendid : the days were sf 
in hunting, in tournaments, and martial gam 
the masque, the dance, Uie harp, and the si 
occupied the night: and Athole and Stew 
communicating with Graham, had matured tl 
plans, and fixed the hour for the murder, wl 
their unconscious victim believed that every « 
content had been forgotten, and gave himself u] 
unrestrained enjoyment. It was on the niffht 
tween the 20th and 2l8t of February that they 
solved to consummate their atrocious purp< 
On that evening the King had been unusually g 
and the revels were kept up to a late hour. Jai 
even jested about a prophecy which had forel 
that a king should be slain that year ; and be 
engaged in a game of chess with a young kni 
whom, from his singular beauty, he was ac( 
tomed to call the King of Love, warned him pi 
fully to look well to himself, as they two were 
only kings in the land. 

During these ])astimes, Stewart, whose offici 
chamberlain facilitated his treachery by giving ] 
immediate access to the royal apartments, ! 
removed the bolts and destroyed the locks of 
King's bedchamber, and also of the outer ^i 
ment beyond it which communicated with 
passage. He had likewise placed woodin bpi 
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across the moat which surrounded the monastery 
over which the conspirators might pass without 
alarming the warder, and he anxiously awaited 
the moment when the King should retire to rest. 
At this moment, when James was still engaged 
at chess, Christopher Chambers, one of the con* 
spirators, seized with a sudden fit of remorse, 
approached the monarch, intending to warn him of 
his danger; but, unable to press through the crowd 
which filled the presence-chamber, he was com* 
pelled to desist. It was now past midnight, and the 
monarch expressed his wish that the revels should 
break up, a resolution which Athole heard with se* 
cret satisfaction, for he knew that Graham was 
now near, and only waited for the signal that the 
palace was at rest. But at this moment, when 
James had called for the parting cup, and the com- 
pany were dispersing, a last effort was made to 
save him. The faithful Highland Sybil, who inter- 
rupted his progress at the Forth, had followed the 
court to Perth, and, in an agony of grief and 
emotion, presented herself once more at the door 
of the presence-chamber, loudly demanding to see 
the King. James was informed of her wishes ; 
and on the decision of the moment his fate seemed 
to hang. Had he admitted her, it was not yet too 
late to have defeated the purposes of his enemies; 
but, after hesitating for a moment, he bade her 
return and tell her errand in the morning, and she 
iras forced to leave the monastery, observing, 
mournfully, that they would never meet again. 

The King by this time had undressed himself, 
iAAoIe and Stewart, the chamberlain, who were 
\ 'Ifae last to leave the apartment, had retired, 
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douki ikal kis deelnietiea was imaritd, Iha JBUL 
as a last resouroe* seized the tem vUck Mm 
in tke ireplace, and fereiUf w»s n«i a g ipi mt^i^ 
Ike boards of tke floor, let iumeelf dasnr. JHtorf 
noall vault situsled keneatb Ae beddMiAeBi 
dropping the plank again, wkiek 
its original place, and tarn tomfkMf 
kim: Daring tkis, a feeble attempl to 
the door was made by the Qtteen» jmsA am ml 
the ladies, a daughter of the hovse of Dinigfci^ 
Vfiih heroic resolution, thrust her arm into tbe nws 
staple from which the bolt had been removed. Bol 
the fragile impediment was soon snapped by tke 
brutal violence opposed to it, and the next momeot 
the conspirators, having slain one of the royal 
pages wliom they met in the passage, burst Into tke 
apartment, brandisliing their naked weapons, and 
calling loudly for the King. They had even the 
brutality to wound the Princess, who, paralysed 
with horror, stood rooted to the floori • lad odf 
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ar^, with lier hair loweAj ntieuaing over 
ttlders*. A sob of Gnhaai, howevert up- 
j^ them with theur cowaidioe, and pevceimg 
; King had escaped, oomraanded them to 
le women aad search the chamber. So 
l)j^ hoveyer, had James conoeakd himaeU^ 
ar labour was vakiy and» suspectia^ that the 
rhora they sought i concealed else^diere, 
tended their scmtini he outer chambetsy 
erwards dispersed tof 2s over the ve* 

Mtfts of the monastery. 
B appeared, therefore, a probability that 
would still escape ; and, in the agony of 
nent, he joyfully recollected that the vaok 
be was now hid had a communication with 
sr court by means of a drain large enough 
:this body : but, on examining it, the ap{»* 
1 been built up, because the tennis baUa 
|uently been lost in it, and this last hope 

off. 

alarm, however, had now spread from the 
ery to the town; the nobles who were 
ed there, having risen in arms, were lias* 
to the spot ; and, although Graham had 

the outer court by his Highlanders, they 
ot long have withstood the numbers which 
have mustered against them. The con- 
at wliere the King lay liad as yet completely 
the utmost search of the conspirators* and» 
le was near, it seemed likely that, had be 
ed quiet for a very short interval, he must 
scaped. But he was ruined by his impa> 
Hearing no stir, and imagining that hia 

itemporary aecoimt pubUshed by PinkertoBi Ilist|> 

1. 468. 
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enemies had left the apertmeiit not lo retwni J 
called to those above to take the theeti Awn ilm 
bed, and draw him out of the narrow 
where he stood. The strength of the Qumi 
her ladies was insuflSclent to the talk ; «Bd EIH 
labeth Douglast in attempting it, fell dowolttio dii 
vault, whilst the noise occasioned bjr tiia neoliwMi 
recalled Thomas Chambers, one of toe ronijliiiawj 
who immediately recollected the email cimftim 
neath the bed-chamber, and traced tlia ttHM# 
that quarter. A moment's inspection shonvisd Mv 
the broken plank, and, holdinff his torch to tba^ ' 
he saw clearly the Kinff and the unfbitiHMtn 
who had fallen beside him. A savafe#feb^^ 
his companions aware of the discovery, ana o 
out that they had found the bride for whom 
had sought and carolled all night long. Sir. Johi 
Hall leapt down with his drawn sworo, fblbwMJI 
by his brother. James, however, who * ' 
athletic and very powerful man, made a 
resistance, although unarmed and almoetr 
Seizing first Hall, and afterwards his brotlwrikf 
the tliront, lie grappled with them in a nsor^ 
stntprgle, and succeeded in throwing both bdow 
his feet. Such wns the convulsive strength with 
which they had been handled, that at their execil» 
tion a month aflcr, the marks of the King's grasp 
worn (liHrorniblo upon their persons. But in these 
cfTortH liin hands were dreadfully cut, and his 
strength exhausted. Sir Robert uraham, at tUa 
juncture, ruHhcd into the apartment, and instantly 
threw himself, with his drawn sword, upon hie 
victim, who earncRtly imnlorcd his life, though it 
were at the expense of half his kingdom. But Ua 
mortal enemy was deaf to his entreaties. * IImni 
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cruel tyrant,' said he, ' thou never hadst compas- 
sion on thine own noble kindred : wherefore expect 
none now/ * At least/ said James, * let me have 
a confessor, for the good of my soul/ * None,' 
cried Graham, ' none shalt thou have, but this 
sword/ Sayins this he wounded him mortally in 
the body, and nis unhappy victim, exhausted by 
bis former struggles, fell down covered with blood, 
yet still faintly imploring his life. It is said that, at 
this moment, even the iron heart of the murderer 
revolted (torn the piteous scene, and he was about 
to come up, leaving the King still breathing, when 
his companions, who stood above, threatened him 
with instant death, unless he completed the work. 
This he at length did, assisted by the two Halls ; 
but so tenacious was the miserable sufferer of life, 
that he was almost cut to pieces by repeated wounds 
before he expired. The whole scene was most 
shocking, and rather a butchery than a murder. 
The ruffians now sought anxiously for the Queen, 
but the lengthened resistance of her husband had 
given her time to escape ; and, as the tumult 
increased in the town, and some of the nobles 
were seen hastening to the monastery, the con- 
spirators deemed it prudent to retire. They were 
seen crossing the outer moat, and flying in the 
direction of the Highlands. One of them only, 
and he a person of inferior note, was overtaken 
and slain, but the rest succeeded in burying them- 
selves in the remote fastnesses of Athole. 

Here, however, they were not long suffered to 
remain ; and such y(sa the horror and execration 
with which the accounts of James's death were re- 
ceived throughout the country, and the activity of 

TOL. III. B 
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vithoutamurmaTtM coi <li L:ated tortures inflicted 
en him, and not only jusulyini; liia conduct bul 
glorying in his succeM. He audacioutly pleaded 
before hie judges, that, hning renounced his Alle- 
giance, be co«ld not be accused of treseon to a 
monarch cpf wboRi he was no longer a subject; 
tliat he had defied the 11 .ts his mortal enemf^, 
and had a right to riay h nherever they met, as 
his feudal equal, without I nj^ nmenable to any 
human tribunal. As for the rest, lie said, althoagn 
they might now exhauat r ingenuity in hie tor- 
tures, ibe time would aoon Tive wImd tbn imli 
gratefully acknowledge that hia nrai4 Mft-^ 
livered them irom a mn^ileBa tyrant. ThMB>MM> 
timeuta were no vain or empty b oM l fc 'B*f 
were uttered in the midst of ttnturea, M lltl Willll 
of which humanity ^mddera,— whm tba jSlibilf 
the victim was torn off by burning pincw, ■■< hh 
eon, who had been the companion of Us orta^ 
was exposed, mangled and dying, before th« eyn 
ofhis father. The rest of the coaspinatorB, Sir 
Robert Stewart, Chambers, the two Halk, lad 
Athole, were all executed at the same tine. TUf 
aged conspirator, who was now on tbe bordeia i^ 
seventy, although he admitted his knowledge of 
the plot, denied his being, is M)y dogm, con- 
cerned in it. 

V We have traced the history of James as » Mfh 
tive aud as a monarch. It remains to ipesk it 
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Irim as a man of varied and remarkable accom- 
plishments, and, without entering too deeply into 
antiquarian discussion, to give the general reader 
some idea of his excellence as a poet and his en- 
^wm^ats as a scholar. In both these respects, 
the circimntances of his checqunred life conferred 
<m him great advantages. His education in Scot- 
laad under Wardlaw, his lengthened nurture in 
England, his repeated residence in France, and 
the leisure for study and mental cultivation which 
was given by his tedious imprisonment, were much 
in his fiivour ; yet, giving full weight to all this, 
Jaaoes the Fhrst was unquestionably endowed by 
natmre with original genius ; — that rare quality of 
mind, whidi, had he been a subject instead of a 
«overe]gn, would still have marked him for an ex- 
traordinary man. As a boy, it is probable he had 
Tead and delighted in the works of Barbour *, and 
-we may conjecture that the exploits of the re- 
nowned Bruce, the chivalry of the good Sir James, 
aad the counsels, sage and calm, of the great 
Randolph, cheered many a lonely hour in his oon- 
fiaeraent at Windsor. From the * Chronicle,' too, 
■of &e venerable Prior of Lochlevenf, with which it 
is impossible tiiat a mind so eager and inquisitive 
as his should not have been acquainted, he must 
bave derived, not a bare chronology of the history 
ef his kingdom, but many fresh and romantic 
pictures, descriptive of the scenery of the period 
and the manners of a feudal age. But whikt the 
Bt e r atu re ef his own country could furnish him 
mkh two such authors, he has himsdf informed us 
Aat his poetical ambbioB was chiefly kindled by 

* life of Barbour, vol. ii, p. 168. f Ibid., p. 173. 
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the study of Chaucer and Gower. ' His mubtflis 
dere* — 

* that on nkmm mJtt 
Of rhetoric, while they were lyrand^ benw',: . 

Of Chaucer, a man whose ffeniuB, in many of lli 
distmguishing peculiarities, has been y^ ominAlri 
in the history of English literature, it w«a dtt 
highest praise that he created a new style. Ml 
clothed it in a new language ; that out of tbb ndn 
and unformed materials of his native tongue, nAiA 
lay scattered around him, disdained and doseilii 
by the pedantry of the ase, be erected a nohfeMl 
original edifice, full of delightful cbainbeBS l|l 
imagery, furnished with the living niaiiiMiii:|Mt<^ 
crowded with the breathing figures of his Qmf4t^ 
clothed in their native dresses, and speakblg tlmr 
native language. • .- . 

The same praise, though certainly in an iaUm 
degree, is due to James the First Althomgb jf^ 
ceded by Barbour and Winton, he is the firtjUgrf 
the tender and romantic poetry of Scotlaii4|-Mhs 
purifier and the reformer of the language' df ^1 
country. His greatest work, the ' King^s Qiihafa(' 
or ' King's Book,' is in no part unworthy of 
Chaucer, and, not unfrequently, in the delicacy 
and tenderness of its sentiment, superior even to 
that master of the shell. ' The design, or theme, 
of this work,' says that excellent author, to whose 
taste and research the literary world is indebted 
for its first publication, * is the royal poet's love 
for his beautiful mistress, Jane Beaufort, of whom 
he became enamoured whilst a prisoner at the 
castle of Windsor, The recollection of the mis- 

^ living. 
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fortunes of his youth, his early and long captivity, 

the incident which gave rise to his love, its purity, 

constancy, and happy issue, are all set forth hy way 

of allegorical vision, according to the reigning 

taste of the age, as we find in the poems' of 

Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, his contempora- 

ries*.* 

This interesting and beautiful poem opens by 

a description of the captive prince and poet 

stretched upon his couch at midnight He awakes 

suddenly from sleep at that silent season when the 

moon, like a yellow crescent, was seen in the 

heavens surrounded by the stars * twinkling as 

the fire :' — 

'High in the hevynis fijrure circulare 
The ruddy sterris ^ twiokling as the fire, 
And in Aquary Cynthia the clear 
Rinsed her tresses, like the golden wire, 
That late tofore, in fair and fresh attire, 
Through Capricorn heaved hir hornis bright, 
North northiward approached the midnight.' 

It is easy, with a slight difference, to present this 
fine stanza in a modem dress, yet not without 
diluting its strength, and marring its venerable 
aspect : — 

' High in the heavenly circle of the sky, 
Twinkled the ruddy stars like sparks of fire, 
And in Aquarius Cynthia shook on high 
Her tresses like the threads of golden wire ; 
She that of late in fair and fresh attire 
Had heaved through Capricorn her crescent bright, 
Now rose, whilst from the north came deep midnight.' 

Unable to compose himself to rest, from the crowd 
of divers fancies which flit through his mind, he 

* Tytler*8 Poetical Remains of James the First, p. 47. 

^ stars. 
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tokes up a book, Urn traaiite of BottUifr— ^ DtCftifc^ 
BoUtione Philotopiii»,' a 



^Schtwinff (ht eotniMl of {Ailoioykjr 
Compylii by that nobU Mnuitottfli 
Of Kome, whilom thai WM th« woildb 

And after reading till hia ayet ba«m l» Miunli «tf 
his head to be confused with study, ha agitiii %mhfi 
his couch, and falls natuiallv into a nmie Ufoa 
the variety and ficklenesa of human fsstnaa^ mA 
his own early calamities ^-«• 

< Among thir thoughtis ronfng to snd ftO| 
Fell mo to mind of my Ibrttttao mni wnU 
In tondoB jrottth bow oha wm flnl my ibi| 
And eft my iVlond { and how 1 got vseuia' 
Of my diitroM and all my avonfuri,— . , ^ 

I gan o'erhale that longor itoep as rist^ 
No might I not| go wort my wittis wnst*! 

In tho midst of these pnrplrirlng thiigliii the 
mind of tlio royal captive subaidas iato Iht dbajwiy 
state between sleeping and waking, te wfaMk out- . 
ward sounds are often invested bv the power of flnof 
with stranffe meaninff* He hears the baD fit 
matins, and imagines that its silver tones bid Ubi 
compose the story of his life : — 

* I listened Hodaynlys, 
And 8ono I hurd the btiU to matiui nngi 
And up I raMu, no longer wald I lye { 
Hut now how trow yo* iuch a fantasy 
Fell to my mind ? — that aye mvthought tho bell 
Haid to mo — TuU on^ man^ what thee befel/ 

In wliatevcr way it arose, the |)oet determines to 
obey the suggestion of the matin bell ; and, after 
an apology for tlie feebleness of his powers, ha 
compares his difficulties in * inditing this lyttll 

* trouble. B rcliuf. • tortured. * how think ys P 
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treatise ' to the perplexities of a mariner covered 
with a starless sky, and steering his fragile bark 
through an unknown and wintry sea. He then 
invokes Calliope, Polyhymnia, and their fair sisters, 
to pilot him with their bright lanterns through 
the darkness which surrounds his unripe intellect, 
that his pen may be enabled to describe his tor- 
ment ancl his joy. 

It would far exceed our lunits to pursue this 
analysis throughout the whole course of the poem. 
The royal minstrel describes his days of happy 
boyhood, his embarkation for France, his unfore- 
seen seizure by the English, and imprisonment at 
Windsor. It was his custom, he tells us, in the 
summer mornings to rise by daybreak, and enjoy,. 
as much as a captive misht, the sweet hour of 
prime, devoting it to exercise and study : — 

' For which, against distress, comfort to seke, 
My custom was, on mornis, for to rise 
"EaAy as day. Oh ! happy exercise I ' 

He informs us that the tower wherein he was con* 
fined overlooked a beautifhl garden, in which there 
was a green arbour, and trellised walk, so thickly 
overshadowed jvith foliage, that they who stood be- 
low were concealed completely by the umbrageous 
screen. Upon the branches sat the little sweet 
nightingales pouring from their loving hearts so 
full a flood of song that all the garden rung with 
joy and harmony. The poet listens and imagines 
that the hymn of these feathered choristers is a 
welcome to May. The verses are tender and 
beautiful :— 

* Worship ye all that lovers bene this May, 
iV>i of your bliss the Kalends are begj^^ 
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And sing with us, — Away, Winter ! away ! 

Come, Summer ! come ! the sweet season, and lun ; 

Awake ! for shame ! that have your heavenis won^ 
And amorously lift up your hedes ^ all ; 
Thank Love, that list you to his mercy call. 

' ^Vhen they this song had sung a little thrawe*, 

They stent awhile, and therewith unafraid^ 
As I beheld, and cast mine eyes alawe, 

From bough to bough they hoppit and they played. 
And freshly in their bird is kind arrayed 
Their feathers new, and fret them in the sun, 
Aud tliauked Love they had their makis' won.' 

A witness to the transports of these free and 
happy birds, trimming tlieir coats in their leafy 
cliambers, and singing the praises of their mates, 
the youthful prince, a captive, and cut o£f from 
the pleasures of his kind, is led to ruminate. on 
that mysterious passion, wliich seems to confer, 
even on the irrational creation, such . perfect en- 
joyment. * What may this love be,* he asks him- 
self, ' which seems to exercise such a mastery 
over the heart? Is it not, after all, a fantasy — 
a counterfeited bliss — a mere creature of the 
imagination V — 

^ Is it of hym as wc in bulds find ? 
May he our hertis * setiiu and unbynd ! 
Hath he upon our hertis such maistery, 
Or is this all bot feynit fantasye. 

* Is Love the power that we in books him find ? 
May he our wills thus fetter and unbind ? 
Hath he upon our hearts such mastery. 
Or is this all but feigned fantasy ?' 

It is at this moment of pensive scepticism on 
the reality of tlie passion that the poet, with much 
taste, introduces tliat charming object, who was 

' heads. * a short space; ' mates. * faeaitit 
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destined in a moment to put an end to all his 
doubts, and to enlist him a happy captive in her 
service. He accidentally casts his eyes from the 
latticed window of his tower upon the garden 
below, and there beholds a youthful lady of such 
exquisite loveliness, that never till that instant had 
he seen or imagined any human thing so beautifuL 
It was the Lady Jane Beaufort coming forth to 
her morning orisons : — 

* And therewith kest I down mine eye ageyne, 

Quhare, as I sawe walking under the tdurCi 

Full secretly, new comyn her to pleyne ', 
The fairest or the freschest zounge flower, 
That e'er I sawe, methought, before that hour ; 

For which sudden abate*, anon astert^ 

Tlie blood of all my body to my heart. 

'And tho' I stood abaysit there a lite^ 

No wonder was ; for why ? — my wittis all 
Were so o'ercome with plesauce and delyte, 
Only thro' lettin of mine eyen fall, 
That sodenly my heart became her thrall 
For ever, of free will ; for of menace * 
There was no token seen in her sweet face.* 

Thus slightly modernised : 

* Then as it hapt, mine eyes I cast below, 

And there I spied, beneath my prison tower. 
Telling her beads, in walking to and fro. 

The fairest and the freshest youthful flower, 

That ever I beheld, before that hour ; 
Entranced I gazed, and, with the sudden start. 

Rushed instant all my blood into my heart. 

Awhile I stood abased, and speechless quite ; 

Nor wonder was ; for why ? — my senses all 
Were so o'ercome with pleasure and delight. 

Only with letting thus my eyes to fall, 

' to petition ; to make her morning orisons. 
* abate ; linking down. ^ started. ^ a little. ^ pride. 
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That instantly mine hemrt became her thnll 
For ever, of free will ; for noufrht was seen 
But gentleoess in her soft looks serene. 

In the Prince's situation, says an excellent critic, 
viewing from his prison window the beautiful Jane 
walking below in the palace garden, he could not 
with propriety or verisimilitude have given a mi* 
nute description of her features ; but he describes 
the sweetness of her countenance, untinctured by 
the slightest expression of pride or haughtiness ; 
her beauty, health, and blooming youtli, and the 
sudden and irresistible passion with which these 
had inspired him *. He paints also her rich attire ; 
and the picture is not only a charming piece of 
highly- finished poetry, but interesting as bringing 
before us the female costume of the time : — 

Of her array the form gif I shall wr}'te, 
Toward her golden hair and rich attire, 

In fret wise couchet with the perles white, ^ 
And great balas,' lemyng like to the fire. 
With many an emerant and fair saphire ; 

And on her head a chaplet fresch of hue 

Of plinnys parted, red and white and blue. 

Full of the quakyng spangis bright as gold, 
Forged of shape like to the amorcttys". 

So new, so fresli, so pleasant to behold; ' 

The jjlumj-s eke like to the flower jonettes, * 
And other of shape like to the flower jonquettes ; * 

And above all this there was, well I wo^ 

Beauty enow to make a world to dote. 

"^ Ty tier's Poetical Remains of James I. p. 80. 

^ coveretl with a net, or fretwork of pearls. 
* balas, a precious btone of the ruby kind, from Balaatia 

iu India. 
^ love knots. ^ unknown. ^ jonquilg. 
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About ker neck, w^kt m llie fine smaill* V 

A goodly chma of imaU od«vcry«'» 
Quhareby there hung a ruby without Siiile^i. 

like to ane heite sdiapeiiy verily, 

That as a ^Murk of love ^ so wantonly 
Semyt byrniag upon her quhite throte ; 
Now gif there mfss gude pertyc, God it wote : 

And for to walk that freadie Mayia morrowe^ 
Ane huke^ she had upon her tissue white, 

That goodlier kad not bene seen to forowe. 
As 1 svppotw — and girte she was alyte 
Thus halflyng loose for haste, to suich ddyte 

It was to see ker youth in gudehhed, 

That for rudeness to speak thereof I dsede. 

In her was south, beauty^ with humble p(»t, 

BouoAsey ridiesse, and womanly feature, 
God better wote than can my pen report ; 

Wisdom, largesse, estate and cunning sure. 

In eveiy poynt so guided her mesure 
In word, in deed, in shape, in countenance. 
That Natnee mig^t no more ker child advance. 

Throw which BBon I knew and understood 

Wele that she was a wardly ' creatiure. 
On whom to rest myne eyen,. so mich gude 

It did my we6il nert ; I sow assure 

That it was to me joy without mesure ; 
Aud at the last my look nato the Hevin 
I threw fortiurith) and said thnr verses seven. 

; is not difficult, giving almost line for line, to 
resent the £ngli£ reader with a transcript of 
lese sweet verses- 
Write I of her array and rich attire,— 

A net of peait enclosed her tresses round, 
Wherein a Balas fismed as bright as fire. 

And midst the golden curls, an emerant bonnd, 
Painted with greeny light the flowery ground. 
Upon her head a ehaptet, f\resh of hue, 
Of plumes divided, red and white and blue. 

* geldsmitk*s work. ' without flam. 
* fire, * clasp. • worldly. 
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Which, WATlnf , ahowtd thilr ipMflM «rvtd la gol^ 
Formod by met ut Ukt mdomui im^Mta att § 

Glftnoing mtMt bright, and pttMint to btholdi 
Aud ihapvd Ukt that iwatt flowtr, that on tha wall 
Qfow fVagrant, which Touaf loftn Jaaqall aall | 

Y«t iliU abova all thim tha had! I wa(% 

BoAuty ttnough to malM a world to dotii 

About htr nfek| that whitar was than mmwi 
Sha wore a chain of rich orfaforya | ■ 

Whvro pendant hung a rubyi Ibrmad I tiow 
Liku to A hoart— no Hamad iti ahapo to ami 
Which bright aa aiNurk of flra daaead waatwdf 

Whono*ar aho moTtd, upon har throat ao wUAa^ 

That 1 did wiah myaalf that Jawal bright. 

Xarly aitir to taata tha morn of ICay. 
liar robo waa looialy o*ar har ahouidafi teow% 

Half o^Msn aa in haata. yat maidanlyi 
And claapad, but alightly, with a baantaoua ltfi% 
Throutfh which a world ofauch awaat yoothhaadanaM^ 

That it md mova in ma intauaa dalighti 

Most bt^auteoua— yat wharaof I may not willa* 

In hor did baautyi youthi and bounty dwalli 
A virgin port and Ataturaa Amiininai 

Far bttttar than my faabla pan can taU| 
Did meak-ttvad wiadom in har gaaturH ahiati 
Bho Mvamou perfay— a thing almoit difina 

In word, in dvad, in idiapa, in countonaneti 

That Naturo could no mora har child adTanea. 

Wo pass ovor tho addroia to Voniia, but the 
lincR which auccood arc too beautiful to be omitted : 

QuluMi I with fifudu iiitunt thii uriiton 
ThuN undit had, 1 Htynt u lytil itoundS 

And i*i1t mint) uyo full piiuiiMly adoun 
I kvNt, buhaluing thora hir lyttill hound, 
Thiii with hiN btilliM ^dayit on tho ground | 

Thun wold I lay, and mgh thvrawith a lyta*, 

Ah wulo wura him that now waru in thy plytu*. 

« staid a littla while. • Uttla. • collar or ehaio. 
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An other quhylt th« lytill nigbtingtic 
That lat upon the twiggii wold I chidti - 

And say richt thui,— Qunart art thy notii imaU 
That thou of love haat suni^ thii morow« tyilef 
Seoi thou not hor that sittis th«« bofiYd«| 

For Venui* lakt tht blitsfvil godd«Mra cl«rt) , 

Sing on agane and make my lady* ch«r«« 

Tlie feelings of the lover, who envies the little 
dog that wears the chains of his mistress and plays 
around her with his bells, and his expostulation 
with the niffhtinffale, who is silent when she to 
whom she should pour her sweetest melody was 
sitting near her, are conceived in the sweetest vein 
of poetry. But to the delight of seeing his mis- 
tress succeeds a train of melancholy reflection on 
his miserable fate as a prisoner, cut ofi^ from all 
hope of intercourse or acquaintance. The thought 
overwhelms him with distress ; he sits in his soli* 
tary chamber, till the golden sun had sunk in the 
west, 

Bidding farewell to every leaf and flower. 

Then ^ Hesperus gan light his lamp on high ;* and 
as sorrow and darkness deepen around nim, he 
leans his head on the cold stone, and, overcome with 
weariness and languor, falls into a dreamy sleep. 
Suddenly a bright ray of light pierces his lattice, 
illuminating the whole apartment ; a gentle voice 
addresi^es him in words of comfort and encourage- 
ment, and he finds himself lifted into the air, and 
conveyed in a cloud of crystal to the sphere of 
Venus : — 

Methought that thue all sodevnly a Ivcht 

In at the window came ouhaiiiat 1 lent. 
Of which the chamber window ichone fiill brjcht, 
. And all my bodye so it hath o*erwent| 
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That of my ilaiit Dw 
And that wilMl a voIm 

And fiirtk anon it paialt lodt/iily 
Whi»ra It coma in by. th« mm wur HifB^ 

And Htino m«thu^ fiiitn at m door In fiyi^ 
I wiint my way, waa natliInK nw ni«yB% 
And haadly, by bolht Um anMi liNfl% 

X «a» araiait up Into tha ain^ 

CH|}t in a doud af erygtal oWan and ite 

In this retplendmit ohwiot tbt royal lovtr li 
voy^d from tplMra to apkort, till m liicliot 

orbUwftavwuii, 

wlikh ho flnda crowded, m ipm Io hi 
with aU deaoriptlona of loTon— 

Of avory a|;a and nation, eiaaa and 

tha lucceaafUl, tha unfbrtunato, the fUthftil, Ifat 
aalflih, tha hypcrittcftl, ftocompanled by thoio aHo- 
floricnl uaraonaKaa— ■Ih'udanoa, Courage, Btnefo- 
lanoa, Fnir Cnlling-^which abound in the poetry 
of ihiapariod, and whoie introduotkm h ratMrlke 
fault or tha affa than of tha audior. Through the 
various chambara i^aopled by hia amorottn devoteee 
wa cannot follow him ; and wa faar tlta raadkir, 
ahouhl ho mako tho uttanipt for hiuiaalf, would And 
it rHtluT a ttnlioim pilgrinuige, nlthough the way 
would be ii^htentHl by nmny toudiaa of (lonuino 
iHH*try. CupUl, in hia almir of atnta, hia y«silow 
lorka bound with a verdant elmplet, Ida fatal quiver 
glittt*rin^ at hia nido. and Ium body 

Widi wiiigin bright all |Uumt»d, but* hia fikMi 

ia a ftno paraoniflcation ; and thu diacourae of 

' Kitoo|it, 



^en us, somewhat plaftonic and metapbjsieal fiorthe 
ueen of * becks and wreadied smiles*' contains 
ome beautfful poetry. Nor Is It unworthy of 
otice, that although a pagan divinity is iotro- 
uced, her counsels do not breathe the licentious 
pirit of the Cyprian queen of classical antiquity, 
ut are founded on better and holier princtples : 
[)e Venus of the royal bard is the goddos of 
iwful disport and pure and virtuous £>ve. She 
rst ascertains that her votary is none of thoae 

That feymis truth in love but for a whik^ 
The filly innocent wonum to beguile : 

oroparing them to the fowler, imitating the various 
oCes of the birds that he may decoy them Into 
is net ; and after having satisfied herself that he 
i consumed by the flame of a virtuous attach- 
lent, he is addressed in the language of encou- 
igement, assured of her benign assistance, and 
espatched, under proper guidance* to seek counsel 
f Minerva. The precepts of this saf^ goddess 
resent rather a monotonous parallel to the advice 
f Venus ; after which, the votary oi love is dis- 
litsed from her court, and, like Milton^s Uriel, 
escends upon a sunbeam to the earth: — 



I took ay leave, at nght as anj Use, 
Withio a beam thai *»jm the chine din«a 
8be piercing thro the firmament extended. 
And thua to oaith my aprito again dea c t n dad. 

We cannot follow the poet in his quest of For- 
ne, which occupies the fifth canto, but its opemng 
BTses are singularly heautiiul : — 

Qabatt in a hiity * plane I took my wi^ 
JSndlang a ry ver, plesand to behold, 

> dWi^ ' aki^tha banker a rifw. 
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Eunbrondin all with fresche flouria gay, 

Quhare thru' the gravel, bright at ony gold. 
The cristal water rau no ckre and cold. 

That in mine ear it made continually 

A maner sunn mellit with harmony ^ 

That full of lytill fischis by the brym, 

Now hero now there with bakkis blewe ai lede^ 

Lap and playit, and in a rout gan Bwym 
ISo prettily, and dresbit thanie to sprede 
Their crural fyiniis, us the ruby red, 

That in the sonne ui)on their scolw brycht, 

As gesserant- ay glitterit in my sight. 

Beside this pleasant river he finds an avenu 
trees covered with delicious fruits, and in 
branches and under their umbrageous covert 
seen the beasts of the forest: — 

The lyon king and his fere lyonesse ; 

The puntere like unto the smaragdyne; 
Tlie lytill squerell full of boKynesse ; 

The shiwe assc, the drug^are beste of pyne*; 

The nyce ape, and the werely^ por^iapyne ; 
The percying lynx, the lufare unicoru 
That voidis vonym with his evoure^ home. 

Tliarc suwo I dress hyni new out of his haunt 

The fere tigoie, full of felony j 
The diomydare, the stander elephant; 

The wyly fox, the wedowis enemy ; 

The clymbare gayte, the elk for arblastrye'j 
The herkner buur', the holsom grey for sporti8| 
The huire also that oft gooth to the hortis. 

' a pleasant sound mingled with harmony. ' jacJ 

" the sluggish uss, beast of painful drudgery* 
* warlike. * ivory. 

^ the strings of the arblast or cross-bow, were prol 
formed out of the tough sinews of the elk. 

7 heiknere boar — probably hmrkening boar. It il the 1 
of the buiiulo to listen for the breath of any person eztei 
on the ground before attacking him, so at to aecei 
whether he be a living being. The same propeniityi il 
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i slightly modernised : 

e lion king and his fierce lioness ; 

rhe panther spotted like the smaragdine ; 

le tiny squirrel, full of business ; 

rhe patient ass that drudeeth still in pine ; 

The cunning ape ; the wanike porcupine ; 

le fire-eyed lynx ; the stately unicorn, 

lat voideth venom from his ivory horn. 

lere saw I rouse, fresh-wakening from his haant. 

The brindled tiger, full of felony; 

le dromedare and giant elephant ; 

The wily fox, the widow's enemy ; 

The elk, with sinews fit for orblastrve ; 

le climbing goat, and eke the tusked boar, 

id timid hare that flies the hounds before. 

hese stanzas are, as it will be seen, scarcely 
*ed from the original ; and it would be diffi* 
, in any part of Chaucer or Spenser, to dis- 
IT comprised in so small a compass so pic- 
3que and characteristic a description of the 
ints of the forest 

ieing guided by Good Hope to the goddess 
tune, he finds her sitting beside her wheel, 
iied in a parti-coloured petticoat and ermine 
et, and alternately smiling and frowning, as 
icame so capricious a lady. The meeting and 
parting with her are described in such a man- 
as rather to excite ludicrous ideas than any 
ings befitting the solemnity of the vision. She 
lires into his story, rallies him on his pale and 

ability, belongs to the wild boar. I remember hearing 
the late Dr. K. saved himself from the attack of a wild 
, when botanising in a German forest, by resolutely 
ing himself quite motionless till the creature, tired of 
Sag and walking round him, went off. I have extracted 
above ingenious conjecture from the letter of a literary 
d. 
OIn Ilk F 
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wretched looks ; and when be pleads his loye an 
despair, places him upon the wheel, warning hii 
to hold fast there for half an hour. She tlien bk 
him farewell, assures him tliat he will be fortanat 
in his love, and in departing gives him a sbak 
not by the hand, but by the ear ; tlie prince no 
suddenly awakes, and pours out this beautifi 
address to his soul : — 

Oh besy ghosto ! ay flickering to and fro. 

That never art in quiet nor m rest 
Till thuu come to thai place that thou come frO| 

Which is thy first and very proper nest ; 

From (lay to day so sore here art thou drest, 
That with thy flesch ay waking art in trouble, 
And sleeping eke, of pyne so hast thou double. 

Walking to his prison window in much pel 
plexity and discomfort, he finds himself unable t 
ascertain to what strange and dreamy region hi 
spirit had wandered, and anxiously wishes h 
might have some token whether the vision was f 
that heavenly kind to whose anticipations hemig' 
give credit — 

Is it some dream, by wandering fancy given, 

Or may I deem it, sooth, a vision sent from heaven. 

At this moment he hears the fluttering of win 
and a milk-white dove flics into his window, 
alights upon his hand, bearing in her bill a s 
of gilliflowers, on the leaves of which, in go 
letters, is written the glad news, that it is dec 
he is to be happy and successful in his love :- 

This fair bird rv'cht into her bill gan hold, 

Of red jerrofleris, with stalkis grene, 
A fair branche, quhairin written was with gold. 

On every lefe with letters brycht and sheney 

In compas fair, full plesaudly to seue^ 
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A plane senieiice, which> as I can devise, 
And have in mind^ said rycht upon this wise : 

Awake^ awake, I bring, lufar, I bring 

The newis glad that blissful bene and sure 

Of thy comfort; now laugh, and play, and sing, 
lliat art beside so glad an aventare, 
For in the heav'n decretit is thy cure> 

And unto me the flowers did present ; 

With wyngis spread, her ways furth then she went. 

Hov easy do these sweet yerses, with scarce 
any alteration, throw themselves into a modem 
dress! 

nis lovely bird within her bill did hold. 
Of ruddy gilliflowers, witii stalkis green, 

A bmncfa, whereon was writ, in words of gold, 

Fourtray'd most plain, with letters bright end sheeo,^ 
A scroll, that to my heart sweet comfort told ; 

For wheresoe'er on it I cast mine eyes. 

This hopeful sentence did before me rise: 

Awake, awake, I, lover, to thee bring 

Most gladsome news, that blissful are and sure; 

Awake to joy— -now laugh and play and sing, 
Full soon shalt thou achieve thine adventure, 
For heav'n thee favours, and decrees thy cure ! 

So with meek gesture did she drop the flowers, 

Then spread her milk-white wings, and sought her airy 
bowers. 

From these extracts the reader may have some 
idea of the * King's Quhair,* the principal work of 
James I. That it is faultless, nothing but a blinded 
enthusiasm would affirm ; but whatever may be its 
defects, it is certainly not inferior in fancy, ele- 
gance of diction, and tender delicacy of feeling 
to any similar work of the same period, produced 
either in England or in his own country. It ha» 
been ahready remarked that its blemishes are those 

t2 
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rnihor of tho age than of the poet Hie ngb ton 
allegoric a1 poetry, at beet a moit Inilpld tiifen- 
tlon, wAi then at iti height. It blBganiriih 
tho great models of Greece and Romei Although 
their ta»te taught them to uie It iparingly ; ll wit 
adopted by the monks of the midaie age, wu Ibe- 
ternd by Chaucer, revelled in the luxwiant flnej 
of Spenser, and even lingered in the poliehed ^ 

S;noe of Pope. Strange that these great gi niu iee 
ould not have felt, what is now aoknowladged 
bv almost every reader, tliat even in thoee puil 
whore they have produced the highest eflboli ft 
is the poetry, not the allegoir, thai jJaaeeei 
Another defect in the poem results from tlii lbs- 
gular, and almost profane mixture of diieloal 
mythology and Christian agency; but fbr tUs, 
too, James has to plead the prevailing taito of 
tho times, and we can even find an approximatiloii 
to it in Milton. 

The j)oem of which we have been speaUng to of 
that serious and plaintive character which neoes- 
sarily excluded one characteristic feature <rf the 
author's genius, his humour. For this wo must 
look to IiiH lesser productions, * Christ's Kirk on the 
Green/ and ♦ Peebles at the Play.' With regard 
to tilt) ftrat of these excellent pieces of satirical 
mul lutniorourt poetry, some controversy has been 
ruined by anti(|UArian research, whether it be the 
genuine production of tho first James ; Oibsont 
Tanner, and the Editor of Douglas's Virgil ascrib- 
ing it to James V. Tlie absurdity of this hypo- 
thesis, however, was very clearly expsed by the 
cxeellent author of a * Dissertation on the Life of 
James the First;' and from this time the learned 
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world have invariably adopted his opinion, that 
both poems are the composition of this monarch. 

In * Christ's Kirk on the Green/ the king ap- 
pears to have had two objects in view : not only 
to give a popular, faithful, and humorous picture 
of those scenes of revelry and rustic enjoyment 
which took place at this annual fair or wake, but 
in his descriptions of the awkwardness of the Scot- 
tish archers, to employ his wit and ridicule as the 
means of encouraging amongst his subjects a dis- 
position to emulate the skill of the English in the 
use of the long bow. He had, as we have seen, 
made archery the subject of repeated statutory 
provisions, insisting that from twelve years of age 
every person should busk or equip himself as an 
archer, and practise shooting at the bow-marks 
erected beside the parish churches ; and his poem 
of Christ's Kirk is almost one continued satire 
upon the awkward management of the bow, and. 
the neglect into which archery had then fallen 
in Scotland. To make his subjects sensible of 
the disgrace they incurred by their ignorance of 
the use of their arms, and to re-establish the disci- 
pline of the bow amongst them, were objects 
worthy the care of this wise and warlike mo- 
narch.* The poem opens with great spirit, paint- 
ings in a gay and lively measure, the flocking 
of country lads and lasses, wowers and Kitties, to 
the play or weaponschawing at Christ's Kirk on 
the Green, a village of this name traditionally re- 
ported to have been situated in the parish of Ken- 
nethmont in Aberdeenshire : — 

* Tjtler*s Ditsertation on the Life of James I., p. 40. 
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Wes never in Scotland hard nor Bene 

Sic dansing nor deray ', 
Nouthir at Falkland on the Grene", 

NorPeblisatthePlay', 
As was of wowers* as I wene 

At Christ's Kirk on a day; 
There came our Kitties *, weshen dene, 

111 their new kirtles gray, 
Full gay 
At Christ K irk of the Grene that day. 

To dans thir damysells thame dicht*, 

Thir lasses licht of laitis ^; 
Thair gluvis war of the rat!el richt', 

Thair shune wer of the straits, 
Thair kirtillis wer of the lincome licht*, 

Weill prest with mouy plaits ; 
They were so nyss when men thaim nicht ^^ 

They squeilt like ony gaitis, 
Sa loud 
At Christ's Kirk of the Qrene that day. 

I From the colloquial antiquity of the language, 
and the hreadth and occasional coarseness of the 
native humour which runs through this production, 
it is impossible to ))resent the English reader, as 
we have iittempted in the 'King's Quhair/ with any- 
thing like a translation. The picture of the scorn 
of a rural beauty, the red-cheeked, jimp, or nar- 
row-waisted Gillie, is admirably given : 

^ merriment. 

' palace of Falkland, in Fifeshire. 

^ an ancient town in Tweedale, where annual g^amet 

were held. 

* wowers — suitors. * country lasses or girls. 

^ dressed. "^ frolicksome in their manners. 

® gloves of the roe-deer skin. 

" gowns of Lincoln manufacture* 

^^ thaim nicht — came near them. 
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Scho* seoniit Joik, and scnpit at him *, 

And murgeoDit' him writh mokkis; 
He wald half luvit, scho wakl not kit hmiy 

For all hi8 zellow locks ; 
He cherish'd hir, scho bad gae chat him % 

Scho compt him not twa clokkis \ 
fiae schamefuUj his schort goun set him. 
His lymmis were like twa rukkis, 
Scho said, 
At Christ's Kirk on the Grene that day. 

The attempts of the different archers, and the 
ludicrous &ilure with which they are invariably 
accompanied, are next described with great force 
and happiness of humour. Lourie's essay with the 
long-bow is perhaps the best : — 

Than Lomie as ane lyon lap, 

And sone ane flane gan fodder ' ; 
He hecht* to perss him at the pap, 

Thereon to wed a wedders 
He hit him on the wame a wap, 

It buft hke ony bledder^ 
Bat sa his fbrtime was and hap, 

Hit douUfft was of ledder*, 
And saifit him 
At Christ*s Kirk on the Grene that day. 

The buff sa boisterously abaift^^ him. 

He to the eard dusht down ^^ : 
Hie uther man for deid then left him, 

And fled out o' the toime, 

^ mocked him. 

* made mouths at him. ' go to the gallows. 

^ she valued him not the worth of two beetles. 

* soon feathered an arrow. ' meant. 

^ to wager or pledge a sheep. 

* a wap on the wame — a blow on the biBlly— ^nakng 

a ioiind like a bladder. 

* leather. ^ stunned him. ^^ fell suddenly down. 
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The wyves tarn fnrthy ud iq^ tiMy Ml Uay. 

And fand lyfe in the looa \ 
Then with three roottie* up thai veft hnit 

And curd him of hit aoiiiie^ 

Fra hand that day'i 
At Christ's Kirk of the Grant, &e. 

* Peebles at the Play ' partakes nntdi -of the 
eame character as ' Christ's Kirk on the Gnen/ 
presenting a highly humorous pictaie of the iiiei- 
dents occurring at a Scottish &ir andweaponaehAw^ 
ing held near that ancient town. * The mnifer- 
sary games or plays at Peebles/ saya tiie same 
able critic whose '* Dissertation" we have already 
quoted, * are of so high antiquit?, that al An 
day it is only from tradition, joined to a- hm ie> 
mains of antiquity, we can form any conjecture of 
the age of their institution, or eren trace the ves- 
tiges what these games were . • • .That lUa town, 
situated on the hanks of the Tweed, in a pasUxal 
country, abounding with game, was much reaoited 
to by our ancient Scottish princes is certain: 
King Alexander III. is said to haye had a^hiuling^ 
seat here : the place where it stood is. still pointM 
out We are told by Boetius that the monastefj 
of Cross Church, now in ruins, was built bj thai 
prince, and anciently our monarehs oceaslonalb 
took up their residence in religious houses. Cov 
tiguous to it is a piece of gnround, of old surroundc 
by walls, and still called Uie King's Orchard ; ai 
on the opposite side of the river is the Kiif 
Green. The plays were probably the golf, a gai 
peculiar to the Scots, football, and shootinff 
prizes with bow and arrow. The shooting o* 

^ found life in the ro^^ne. * krad IntHinri'Mfc, 

■ inatantly. ^™* 
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U remain ; and an ancient silver prize-arrow, 
;h several old medallions appended to it, is, as I 
; informed, still preserved in the town-house of 
ebles.' * Our limits will only permit us to give 
ne of the opening stanzas : — 

At Beltane * when each body bownis 

To Peblis at the Play, 
To hear the singing and the soMmis, 

The solace, sooth to say, 
By firth and forevt, furth they found, 

They grathit' them full gay ; 
Gh>d wot * that would they do that stound^' 

For it was their feast-day, 
They said, 

Of Peblis to the Play. 

* * * * 

All the wenches of the West 

Were up ere the cock crew, 
For reeling there might no man rest 

For garay' and for glew *, 
One said my curches are not prest, 

Then answered Meg, full blue, 
To get a hood I hold it best, 

I wow hot that is true. 
Quoth she, 
OfPeblistothePla)^ 

Hope, Cayley, and Cardronow % 

Oatherd out thick fold, 
With heigh-how-rumbelow. 

The young fools were full bold ; 
The bag-pipe blew, and they outthrew 

Out of the towns untold ; 
Lord such a shout was them among. 

When they were o*er the wold, 

There west, 

To PebUs at the Play. 

* Dissertation on the Life of James T. 

' Beltane, an ancient festival on the Ist of May. 

' clothed themselves. ' preparation. * glee* 

' the names of villages on the Tweed. 
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The late Mr. George Chalmers, in Us IMk 
work entitled the * Poetie Remaiiis of the Scottidi 
Kings,' has, without assiffning any mAeisBt 
reasons, reverted to die ex^oded theory <rf Tu- 
ner and Gibson, and printed 'Christ's Khk on 
the Green,' amongst the productions of James V. 
He has also hazarded an assertion, which is com- 
pletely contradicted by the intrinsic evidence of 
the work itself. * He wrote his ** Quhair," (says 
he,) when he was yet a prisoner, and while he was 
young. Had he read the 6th stanaa of tbesacond 
canto, or the epilogue, he would have found thai 
in the one, he speaks of his captivity or detention 
in England having endured for eighteen years; 
and in the other, commemorates in strains it high 
enthusiasm, his happiness subsequent to Ilia mar- 
riage; a certain proof that the poem was not 
completed till after his union with Johanna JBeau- 
fort, and his return to his own dominions. 

This monarch, however, in addition toilns poeti- 
cal powers, was a person of almost omversal ac- 
complishment. He sang beautifully, and not only 
accompanied himself upon the harp and the 
organ, but composed various surs and pieces of 
sacred music, in which there was to be racogniied 
the same original and inventive genius which dis- 
tinguished him in every tliins to which he mpplisd 
his mind. It cannot be doubted, says Mr* 3jder» 
in his ' Dissertation on Scottish Music,' diat undsr 
such a genius in poetry and music as James Lt 
the national music must have greatly improvedb 
One great step towards this was, the intvoduotlM 
of organs by this prince^ into the i^y^h^rals aai 
abbeys in Scotland ; and, of course, the 



i 
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ment' of a choral service of church music. The 
testimony of Tassoni is still more remarkable: 
* We may reckon among us modems,' says he, 
in his ' Pensiera Diversi/ lib. 10, * James, King of 
Scotland, who not only composed many sacred 
pieces of vocal music, but also of himself invented 
a new kind of music, plaintive and melancholy, 
different from all other ; in which he has been 
imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince, of Venosa, 
who, in our age, has improved music with new 
and admirable inventions.' 



8» .»- . 
Wit' 



ROBERT HENRYSOUN. 



It says little for the gratitude of Scotland, ilfaX 
of some of her sweetest poets, whose works haw 
heen admired and sought after by future tiiiMS» 
little is known but the name. Their life b ft 
mere blank ; they have spent it in soma femofea 
province, unacknowledp;ed and abnott inweaii 
oy the world ; struggling, perhaps, ajsaintt the 
attack of poverty and the iniquity of fortuM ; 
yet, nursing amidst this neglect, a mind of war 
perior powers — finding a solace in the cuItiTation 
of their intellect and the exercise of their gODiua 
which has more than repaid them ; and mm a 
full> and sometimes a weeping heart, pouriiiff out 
strains which were destined to be as imperianaMs 
as the language and literature of the country. 
Such has been the fate of Robert Henryson, of 
whom the following passage in Urry, the editor of 
• Chaucer,' contains almost the sum of our know- 
ledge : — • The author of the ** Testament of Cre- 
seidc," which might pass for the sixth book of 
this story, 1 have been informed by Sir James 
Erskine, late Earl of Kelly, and divers aged 
scholars of the Scottish nation, was one Mr. 
Robert Henryson, chief schoolmaster of Dum- 
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fermlfne, a little time before Chaucer was first 
printed, and dedicated to Henry VIIL, by Mr. 
Thynne, which was near the end of his reign. 
Mr. Henryson wittily observing, that Chaucer, in 
his fifth book, had related the death of Troilus, 
but made no mention what became of Creseide,— 
learnedly takes upon him, in a fine poetical way, 
to express the punishment and end due to a false 
inconstant woman, which commonly terminates 
in extreme misery ♦/ 

It has been supposed by Lord Hailes, that 
Henryson ofiSciated as preceptor in the Bene- 
dictine Convent at Dumfermline ; but as the idea 
is solely founded on the lines of Dunbar, in his 
* Complaint on the Death of the Makars,' which 
simply state that gude Mr. Robert Henrysoun 
dietl in that ancient burgh, nothing can be more 
vague and inconclusive. We know not the exact 
period of his birth, (which must have been under 
the reign of James II.,) the time of his death is 
involved in equal obscurity ; and the intermediate 
period must be abandoned to those whose in- 
genuity is delighted with wandering in the la- 
byrinths of conjectural biography. 

But of the works of this remarkable man it is 
difficult, when we consider the period in which 
they were written, to speak in terms of too warm 
encomium. In strength, and sometimes even in 
Bublimity of painting, m pathos and sweetness, in 
tlie variety and beauty of his pictures of natural 
scenery, in the vein of quiet and playful humour 
which runs through many of his pieces, and in 
that fine natural taste, which, rejecting the faults 

♦ Urr/i Chaucer. 



of liis Age, lias dared to think for itaelf^—^ 
allo)i;etlicr excclknt; a.nd did llie liraiU ot 
aketcLei permit, it would be easy to justift 
high praJee by exuujileB. Wliere, for inst 
could we meet, even in the works of Cliaut 
Spenser, witli a finer peTsonili cation tliaa thii 

Eoet haa given ua of Saturn, silting &]iiv«ri) 
is cold end distant sphere, liU matted looki 
ing down his shoulders, glittering and fretted 
hoar frosts; the wind whistling through Iiis 
anil weather-beaten garments, and a lUe. 
arrows, fealhered with ice and beaded with 
stones, stuck under his girdle t 

Bin race JVmined, hii lore' ww like the lodo. 
His t»th ch&tirrKl and ahiiund with (Im chin 

Wm eyin cLrau]nd,* nbule WHikio in hiB heda; 
Out at hii aa«e the roildrap f>ht gaa t'la, 
Wilh llppiii bk'w, uid ctivkis Itue and thia { 

The iciclee that fro hit hear iloune hooae. 

Were wooder gicte, and as a >]iiieiWBBTaags. 



Bii withered wude no bim the wind* out won 
A bouafoauD liuw niUiiii his hands hu Ixire ; 
Under hie ^rL^dlu a rnsclie of I'ulun flaina 



Let us turn now for a moment from this vi 
picture, and observe with what a fresh and g 
ing pencil, with what an ease and g'racefulne 
execution, the same hand ca n^ri ng befete 
lummer landscape : — ''^^ 
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lamiddU of JniMy OuA joly tirtia mmoiui, 
Qubtn thfti ftir Ph«buii with bia boamii brycbt 

lELad diyit up th« dow fra daill and down, 
And ttt m land maid with hit Urniyis * lydtt, 
bi » inoMing, htiwe«ii midday and nyebt, 

I fftia^uid put iiU doth and slMp aaida, 

OntUl a wod I w«nt aloott, but gyd ', 



pw ilM tm^ of flourif qukyt and wid, 
Th« noit of Urdii rycht d«litiaua, 
Tba bawia brod tdumvt aboue my lusid, 
Hit ffrund growana with gtAwen g;ratiouf, 
Of aU pleaana that ulace wafi plenUtoui 
Wiili swwt odeum and birdia amumief 
T\m wowiifig myld| my mirth waa mair ibrtby* 

Tha roMf rtd arrayit, the rone and ryu ', 

The primrose and the uurpure vio(a ; 
To heir, it wai a point or narodyfie, 

Sic mirth, the mavis and the merle couth ma * ; 

The blosMomyM blyth brak up on bank and bra *, 
The smell of herbis, and uf fuuiis the cry, 
Contending quha suld have the victory. 

Henryton's ffteatett work is that to whicli we 
have already aluided, the completion of Cliaucer's 
beautiful poem of Troilus and Cresftida, in a 
strain of poetry not unworthy of the original. 
* Ilenryson/ says Mr. Godwin, in his "Life of 
Chaucer,^ perceived what was defective in the 
close of the story of Troilus and Creseide, as 
Chaucer had left it. The inconfttant and un- 
feeling Creseide, as she appears in the last book, 
is the just object of aversion, and no reader can 
be satisfiiMl thai Troilus, Uie loyal and heroic 
lover« should su fl^ all the consequences of her 
erimei whilst sMtttscapcs with impunity. The 

' beams. ' without guide* 

^ the brsmbtes and bushes. * maxe. * a hill side* 
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)iucm of Hcnrynon,' lie continuei, ' hai a d 
tnprit culculntrd to make ua rojirct thut it 
peTformaneo Btaiitlinff liy ilsulf, Initetid 
■crvlng merely m an H|ipcndage to tlie 
another. Tlie author haa conceived, in 
poetical manner, hia doBcription of the a 
which ho BuppoBBB himsolf to have writ 
dolorous trai^edy. The sun was in Ai 
setting; vim iislioreiL in with furioiie bI 
hail, the cold was biting and intense, 
poet snt in a. little nulitary hiiilding, w 
cnlli hi* uraloure. Tlii! evening Btar 1 
riicn.' 

A duly icniini fur n rueM illts ' 
BulJ earrciiponil unil bu uquivalvnl ; 

aieht 10 It wu wliun I htuan to vriito 
Till* Uhjfitiy ) iha wrulhtr ri|(ht ftrraul, 
Wliou Arleii in tniddl* of tbo Icut, 

Shoucll ol hnlla g»n Sto Iho north dcmnilt, 

Tlml ncftdlly from Iho colJ 1 mlghli ' 



daf 



I ' '' I ' liiiilUb lianiia bryebt 

\\iii'; jliil uiulijtcuro', 

Al.'I I..... '..,.... I'.'.iutu iil'tho niifht 

L|>.<ii..', ••u.i >v>.u L,iil„ il.u Hi'ttu full rii;ht 
Hue (julili'ii (iiu, ill uppotilioun 
Of God Phnbua, diioctu diaceuding dawn. 



The noHhsni winde had pir[ifli>d the ai 

And aheddu hia miiily vluudiB fro Iha akia ; 
TImi froale fritaid, thu hlatla bitttrly 
From Pulu Arcticku tame whiaking loud nnd 
And cauaed mu ramuvu Bf^nal my will, 

' a aad Ma«an for a melnnchuly ■lacy. 
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For I trusted, that Venus, lovera Quene, 
To whom sometime 1 hight obedience, 

My faded heart of love she wad make ji^ne ; 
And thereupon, with humble reverence, 
I thofught to praie her hie magnificence, 

But for i^ete cold as then I lettid was, 

I in my chambre to the fire gan pass. 

Thoug[h love be bote, yet in a man of age 
It kindlith not so sone as in youthheid, 

Of whom the blode is flowing in a rage, 
And in the old the corage dull and dede, 
Of whidi the fire outward is best remeid, 

To helpe by phisiche where that nature faild 

I am ezperte, for both I have assailed. 

I made the fire and bekid me aboute ^, 
Then toke I drinke my spirits to comforte. 

And armed me wele fro the cold thereoute ; 
To cutt the winter night, and mak it schort, 
I took a quere *, and lefte all othir sporte, 

Writtin by worthy Chaucer glorious, 

Of fair Creseide and lusty Truilus. 

The picture presented in these striking lines 
possesses the distinctness of outline and concep- 
tion, and the rich poetic colouring, which marks 
the hand of genius. We see the aged bard 
sitting in a winter's evening in his oratory ; we 
hear the bitter northern blast shaking the case- 
ment ; the hail-stones are pattering on the glass ; 
the sun has sunk ; hut as the storm subsides, the 
air clears up to an intense frost, and the beautiful 
evening star, the planet of love, shows her golden 
face in the west. For awhile, with the enthu- 
siasm of a lover of nature, the poet contemplates 
the scene ; but, warned by the increasing cold, he 
closes his shutters, stirs his fire, wheels in his 
oaken chair,— and, after warming his sluggard 

^ warmed myself on every side, ' a book. 

TOL. III. O 



blood with a oojp of _ 

Yolttwe of Cbaiicer^ aid- hMffm$ 19 Vffitii 

. In the poeMH to Mfr Ihft ««« of «» 
critic, *CreMide ii 



Diomed, filled with ditconteAt. nd rmiSim 

At 



rage in bitter renlingi agaiatt 
Her ingratitude is resented by Amm deilm 
call a couBcil of the miw» ilimte^ in wbin 

ahall be V 



decreed thai Cfeaeida 
leprosy. Cynthia is depnted nr a mies t9 ■ 
her of her fate: -she wakes, attd llnds thai 
dream is true. She then entreats her hA 
conduct her to a hosjatal for lenerSi bj thf 
vemors of whidi she is cea^eued to go 
beggar on the highway.^ .Amoag tfaa posse 
conies TroiluB, who, in spite of the drokKd 
figurement of her person, finds something i 
that he had seen before, and even draws^ fr 
glance of her horrible countenance, a conj 
recollection of the sweet visage and amc 
glances of his beloved Creseide. His ini 
leads him no farther; he does not suspect 
his mistress is actually before him ; yet 

For knightly pitie, and memorial 
Of faire Creseide, 

he takes a girdle, a purse of gold, and mi 
gaie Jewell, and shakes them doun in the sk 
the miserable beggar. 

Then rode awaye, and not a wovde be spakB. 

No sooner is he gone, than Crcseid bee 
aware that her benefactor is no other than Ti 
himself. AiTected by this unexpected occurr 



1^ 



he hXk ml i irensy ; betrmy^ ker nal immi^ and 
ondition ; oequeaths to Troilut a ring whtek he 
ad given her in dowry — and dies. Troilus lamento 
er Site, and builds her a monument *. 

There is a fine nokoral strain, a tone of soleoin 

nd impressive thought, which runs through 

lany or tiie pieces of Uenrysoo : of this we have 

striking ejiample in his poem entitled * Fnbe of 

Within mne gsrth, under a red roceir, 

Ane auld man, sad decrepit, hard I ting; 
Gay wet the note, nrcet was the ▼oice ana cleiri 

It wes grit joy to heir of tic a thing. 

And at methocht he laid in hi» dyting^— 
For to be young I wad nochi, for my wvm 

Of an mis warld to mak me lord and hyng: 
The more of aige the nerrer herynnys bUsa. 

Fala is this warld and full of variance, 

Besoticfat with tin and uther tytit mo ; 
IVewth is all tynt, gyle het the governance^ 

Wnrtehitnet het wrocht all welthit wetll to wo. 

Freedome it tynt, and flemit the Lordis fro ; 
And cuvettice is all the cause of this; 

I am content that youth-heid » ago: 

The moir of aige the nerter hevynnya Uim. 

• • • • 

Sold no man traitt this wretchit warld ; lor q;iihy ? 

Of erdtyjoy ay sorrow is the end: 
The ttatt of it can no man eertily; 

Thit (lay a king — ^to mome na gude to spend. 

Quhat haif we here bot grace at to delend ? 
The quhilk, God giraat ut till amend our misi ; 

That to hit gloir be may our taulis send : 
The moir of sags the uener hevynnya biiss. 

With little alteration these verses throw them- 
fives into a modem garU» which doea not q>oil 

^ Godwin's Life ef Chaucer, voL i, p. 493. 

o 2 
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the striking picture of the aged moralist sin^ 
under the rose-tree — 

In i^rden ppreen, beneath a sweet rose-tree, 

1 heard an aged man serenely sing ; 
Gay was the note, his voice was full and free, 

It gave me joy to see so strange a thing. 

And thus he sung : — I would not, to be king 
Of all this world, live o'er a life like this. 

Oh Youth ! thy sweetest flowers have sharpest stu 
The more of age the nearer heavenly bliss. 

False is the world, and full of changes vile; 

O'ernin with sin, and penur}', and pain : 
Truth is all fled — the helm is held by guile — 

Fell coward treason hath high honour slain. 

And freedom languisheth in iron chain. 
'Tis the low love of power hath brought all this. 

Ah ! weep not then that youth is on the wane : 
The more of age the nearer heavenly bliss. 

Trust then no more this wretched world — ^for why ? 

All earthly joy doth still in sorrow end ; 
His mortal state can no man certify : 

To-day a king — ^to-morrow none will lend 

Thy regal head a shelter : — may God mend, 
lYitli his sweet grace, so sad a wreck as this ; 

And to his glory soon our spirits send : 
The more of age the nearer heavenly bliss. 

Again, what can be sweeter than these linei 
the blessings of simple life? 

Blessit be symple life withouten dreid', 

Blessit be sober feast in quietie, 
Quha lies aneuch* of nae mair^ hes he neid, 

Tliocht it be lytil into quantitie. 

Abondance great and blind prosperitie 
Mak aftentimes a very ill conclusioun ; 

The sweetest lyfe therefore in this couhtrie. 
Is sickeniess^ and peace with small possessioim. 

' dread. * enough. • more. * MCin 
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Friend, thy aiinn^ Bxe thoeht it be but ane gleid*, 
Will warm thee weil, and is worth gold to thee ; 

And Solomun, the sage, says, (gif ze reid^,) 
Under the hevin, I can nocht better see, 
Then. ay be blyth, and live in honestie : 

Qiihairfore I may conclude me with this reason,-)^ 
Of early bliss it bears the best degree, 

Blythness of heart, in peace, with small possession. 

The well-known apologue, of which this is the 
' moralitie ' — that of the Town and Country 
Mouse — lias been delightfully translated, or rather 
paraphrased, both by Pope and La Fontainej 
yet our ancient Scottish bard need not dread a 
comparison with either. There is not, indeed, 
in his production (what it would be unreason- 
able to look for) the polished elegance, the grace- 
ful court-like expressions, and the pointed allusions 
to modern manners which mark the versification 
of these great masters ; but there is a quiet vein 
of humour, a succession of natural pictures, both 
burgh and landwart, city and rural ; and a felicity 
in adapting the sentiments to the little four-footed 
actors in the drama, which is peculiarly its own. 
HenryBon*s mice speak and reason exactly as one 
•of these long-whisl^ered, tiny individuals might be 
expected to do, were they suddenly to be per- 
mitted to express their feelings. There is, if we 
may be allowed the expression, a more mouse-like 
verisimilitiide about his story, than either of his 
gifted successors. The tale is introduced with 
great spirit : — 

Easop relates a tale, weil worth renown, 
Of twa wee mice^ and they war sisters dear; 

' own. ' unknown. ^ if you read. 

* two small mice. 
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Of quhom <he elder dwelt in Borrowftmin, 

The Ktmpfer' Bcho vroiid upon land weil neir, 
Hicht KoHtair beneath the bun and breir ; 

Quhyle on the corns and wraith ' of labouring men 
As outlaws do, scho maid an easy fen". 

T^c rural mous, unto the winter tyde 

Thold * cauld and lumper oft, and f|^at diatreis ; 

The uthoT mous, that in the hrugh |ran hide, 
Was pit-brother, and made a fre« burgeu, 

Toll-fn^e, and without custom mair or less, 
And fa'odom hud to gac' wherecr she list. 

Tlie burgli or city mouse is seized with 

sudden desire to pay her country sister a visit, ai 

vith staff in hand, 

As pilgrim pure* scho past out of the toun. 
To seek her sister haith? in dale and down. 

Tlie meeting of the two relatives is descrll 
with mucli na'i vett5 : — 

Thro mony toilsom ways then couth she walk, 

Tliro muir and moss, throughout bank, busk, and Urei 

Fra fur to fur', crj'and, frae balk to balk, 
Como forth to me my ain sweet sister dear. 
Cry * Peep' anes. With that the mous conth hear. 

And knew lier voice, as kindly kinsmen will, 

Scho' heard with joy, and furth scho cam her till. 

The entertainment given by the rural r 
the poverty of the bcild and board, the affe 
and nice stomach of the city dame her sis^ 
admirablv given : — 

Qulien thus were lugit '^ thir twa sillie mice, 
The youngest sister to her buttry hied, 
And brocht furth nuts and pease, instead of 

And sic plain cheer, as she had her beside. 
The burgess mouse sae dynk^^ and full of j 
Said, Sister mine, is this your daily food ? 

Why not, quoth she, think ye this mess not f 

* younger. • waste. • life. * bore. • go. ' • 
'furrow to furrow. " she. *® lodged. 



My tatltr Ikiri oKotk tkoy hAVt mt oxauii4i4t 
Thii dint rudii Mul I cau uy«r Mcord ) 
With Un6itt rnoAt my ttuiudch Mtill U ui*d— 

For why, I fkra m wdll im any lord : 
TlUr withir'd nut« and immm, •r th«y Im liort^d, 
WiU bndk my ohAfik, Mid mak my UMth full idttuUr, 

Which havd Imor u»*d boiuni to inimt mon) Uudnr. _ 

Tbe rett ot ike itory and tb« catastrophe are 
well knawn; the invitatiou of the city mouie, ita 
aooeplanoe, their perilous jounmy to town, tiiair 
delktout meal, and its fearful interruption by 
Hunter Oib, (the jolly cat,) tbe pangi of the rural 
mouse, whose heart is almost frightened out of its 
little velvet tenement, her marvelleus esoauc, and 
the delight with which she again finds horselr in hur 
warm nest in the country, are described witli gnmt 
felicity of humour. No one who has witnosHod 
the ingenuity of the torment inflicted by a cat on 
its vidim, will fail to recognize the periect nature 
of * Hunter Gib's * oonduc^ when the unfortunate 
rural citizen is under his clutches :— 

From foot to foot ho osit hur to and iVss, 
WhUos up, whiltM dowu, «» tiut ' m ouy kid. 

WiWf would hs Ut hsr run b«n«stb th«i ttrAs*! 
WhiU« would ho wiuk and pUy with hor bubhid*: 
Thui to tho slUy mtmi grast harm ho did, 

Till at ths Uat, thro fortune fair and hap, 

Bvtwlxt the droHser sud thu wall Nh« cmp *. 

Syns up in htuto boHido tha nAusUniif 
Sao high iho cUm *, thdt Gibby ini(jpht not get hor, 

And by ths cUttki* hm craftily gan hing 
Till no wai fftino' | hat cht)«r wan all the bottor i 
Syuo doun »ho Up wh«n th«r« wan usuo to lot hor» 

Thon on ths burooM mouRO aloud did cry, 

Biitsr, forswoll, thy fosst I horo dofy. 

* tsndsrly. * itraw. * hido and nook. ^ crop 
* elimbsd. * hooki or piui. ' gone* 
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Pinkerton has declared that this is the oi 
fable of Henryson's worthy of preservation ; 
clear proof that he had little feeling for tr 
poetry. The * Lion and the Mous' complete 
refutes his tasteless criticism. It commences wi 
that sweet picture of the rural delights of t 
leafy-month June, which we have already quote 
and, besides the truth and spirit with which t 
story is given, is curious, from its evident allusi 
to that treasonable combination of the nobl 
which cost James III. his crown and his life :— 

Thir cruel men that stentit has the net *, 
In which the lion suddenly was tane, 

Waited allway that they amends might get 
For hurt men write with steel in marble stane. 
Mair till expone as now I let alane ; 

But king and lord may well wote what I mean, 

The figure hereof aftymes has been seen. 

"When this was said, quoth Easop, My fair child, 
Persuade the Kirkmen eyedentlie^ to pray 

TThat treason fra this cuntrie be exil*d ; 
That justice ring and nobles keep their fay 
Unto their sovereign lord baith night and day : 

And with that word he vanish* d, and I woke, 

Sine thro the schaw hameward my journey toke. 

^ Stretched have the net. 
' constantly and with earnestness. 
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Of this great genius, who has enriched the poetry 
of his country with a strain of versification su- 
perior in power, originality, and sweetness to any 
of his predecessors, we have to repeat, alas ! the 
same story of unavailing regret, that little is 
known ; and that little, founded on very imperfect 
evidence. Pinkerton, relying upon a stanza in 
* Kennedy's flyting (or Railing) against Dunbar,' 
conjectures that he was bom at Salton, a village 
on the delightful coast of the Forth, in East 
Lothian ; but, unfortunately, the acuteness of a 
future antiquary discovered that the true reading 
of the passage was Mount Falcon ; a circumstance 
which gave rise to a new hypothesis, equally 
vaprue and unsatisfactory. It seems not impro- 
bable, however, that he first saw the light some- 
where in Lothian, about the year 1465; and 
from his own works, a few circumstances may be 
gleaned, which illustrate his individual history. 

He was educated for the church ; and, undoubt^ 
edly, travelled over England and a part of the 
Continent, as a noviciate of the order of St. 
Francis. This is evident from his satirical poem, 
entitled ' The Visitatkm of St. Francis.' The 
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Baint appears to the poet in a ▼Mod. AmAf 
before the dawn, and holding in iiia hani ikl 
habit of bii order, commandt him to venooee 
the world and become his servant Dimbcr eo^ 
cases himself, observing, that he haa road cf 
many bishops, but exccMing few friar8« who had 
been admitted to the honour of canoniaatlon | bat 
he allows that, in hin early years, he 'had worn 
the habit :— 

Gif e?er my fbrtoun^ wss 4o bs a fHsi*^ 
The date tliereof ii patt Ml mooj a yiar } 

For into every Imty town and pltee 
Of aU InffUnd, f lo B«nnek te CslMy 

I haif into Uiy habit maid fwlt sktii** 

la freiiii weid Ml tairiy* faaif I fleieUl!>| 
In it haif I in pulpit gone tod pftdiitf 

In Derneton Kirk andde in Canteibiiiji 
In it I pait at Dover cure the fcnrv. 

Thro Pieardyi and there tlie peftt teCuiet 

As lan{( as I did bear the fteiris etyle, 
In me, God wit) wet mony wink and wfls) 

In me wes falset with ilk wight to flatter, 
Whilk might bu flemit ° with na haly water; 

I wcs ay reddy all men to beguile *• 

Wiiere he received his education it b impossible 
to dlHcover ; but from the colophon of ene ef his 
poems, it is presumable that ne luul studied at 
Oxford ; and we may conclude from hia address 
' To the Lordes of the King*s Chekkar,' tliat he 
was in the receipt of an annual pension which was 
-scarcely sufhcient to supply his ordinary wants. 
* Ye need not,' says he to these grave penonageSy 

^ fortune. ' friar. ' cheer. ^ earnestly. 

* entreated. * washed awa/. 

» Poems, To>*i. p. 28. 



* spencl your time or tire your tlrambs, <ir consume 
your ink and paper ki the reckoning up my rents 
or annuities. It k a short story : I got a sum 
of money from my lord-treasurer, which is all 
gone. Is not that a sad enough tale without more 
labour V 

My Lordif of Chacker, pleis yow to heir 
My compt, I tall it mak yow cleir 

But ony circomstaace (m: sonyie ' ; 

For left is neither cors nor cunyie' 
Of all that I tuik in the yeir. 

For rekkynhifif of my rentis and roumes 
Ye need not tot to tyre your thowmes* j 

Na for to f^ar your countaris clink. 

Nor fyst for to spend nor ink 
In the renaming of my soumes^ 

I tnik fra my Lord Thesaurair 
Ane soume of money for to wair ; 

I can nocht tell yow how it is spendit, 

But Weill I wat that it is endit : 
And that methink ane compt our sair ^. 

I tnwit ia thne whain that I tuik it 
That lan/jf in burgh I suld haif bniikit, 

Now the remaines are eith ' to turss : 

I haiff no preif heir but my purss, 
Quhilk WEald qoch lie an it war lukit. 

Even when ^rown into a modem dress, the 
spirit does not wholly evaporate: — 

My Lords of Chequer, please you hear 
My compt — ^the which I'll make full clear 

Sans circumstance or theft ; 

Nor cross nor copper is there left 
Of all I had within the year. 

^ pretenet. * cross nor coin. ' thumbs. 
* sums. ^ too sore. * easy.. 
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spend not gran looki,«itli hAWS'«iid;hiHM%< 
Nor paoer waste, nor tire your tfanmbs 

And bid your counters dink ; 

Or drain your reserrdrs of ink 
In reckoning up my same. 

My Lord the Treasurer gaye me. 

Some certain monies for my fee ; 
I cannot tell how £v they wenfi 
But well I know, the gear is wpvoA, 
YHiilst I myself am sorelf shent,. 

And this without more worW| I tiowy 

Is a summation sad enow. 

Why should I entries mote reheaitef 
My Lords, inquire ye of my .pnrse^ 
And look into its empty maw. 



■}i' 



It will you tell the seloame 

In the privy tieal we find, under ^Aft dal» €f 
August 15, 1500, a grant by fiang Jwmm IT* 
to Master William Dunbar, of an .Mmiud ]Mn« 
sion of ten pounds, until he be proTiddl widi 
a benefice of forty pounds or more Teariy; and 
from this period the poet became aa attendant 
upon the court of this gay and gallant nonaBBk 
James was devoted to his pleasures ; and if 
we may judge from the account books of 
the lord high treasurer, which present, in thrir 
various items, a curious picture of the manners of 
the times, large sums of money were lavished, 
with indiscriminate prodigality, upon idle amuse- 
ments and unworthy objects. The character of 
the king, indeed, was inconsistent and almost con- 
tradictory. He had many great points about him, 
which made him deservedly beloved. His anxiety 
for the due administration of justice, and the inde- 
fatigable activity with which he visited the most 
remote portions of his kingdom ; his atteution to 
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the navy and the artillery, as those sources of 
national strength which had been neglected or un- 
known before his time ; his anxiety for the pre 
servation of an amicable intercourse with foreign 
states ; his fondness for the clergy, undoubtedly 
the wisest and most learned amongst his subjects ; 
his familiar friendship and intercourse with his 
nobles, and his accessibility and kindness to the 
lowest classes of his people: all these qualities 
were highly to be commended, and rendered the 
monarch deservedly popular. But, on the other 
hand, James had weaknesses and vices which, but 
for the excuse of youth and a mismanaged edu- 
cation, must have rendered him contemptible. 
His love of amusement was wild and reckless : 
plays, dances, dice, occupied every leisure mo- 
ment ; hawkes, apes, jugglers, jesters, and every 
sort of itinerant buffoon, received a ready wel- 
come at court, and partook largely of the royal 
bounty, whilst his indiscriminate gallantry and 
admiration of the fair sex destroyed his health 
and grievously impoverished his exchequer. The 
universal patronage of the monarch, and the pic« 
ture of the court, are admirably pourtrayed by 
Dunbar in his poem entitled a ' Remonstrance to 
the King' — 

Sir, ye have mony servitours 
Aud o£5cer8 of divers cures — 
Kirkmen, courtmen, craftsmen fine^ 
Doctors in jure and medicine, 
Philosophers, diviners, rhetors^ - 
Artists, astrologs, orators, 
Men of arms and valiant knights^ 
And mony other gudly wights ; 
Musicians, minstrels, merry singers, 
Chevalours, callanders, French ilingers^ 



94 




Bvildia of had» I 

Maaont buildiiig on ilio 

And ihiuwr^liti Invu^ ob tfco t/hwnlt i 




IrfOioimiiff all, biiiUi Cm u4 ai^ 
And wonflroMi nmnlng m ilwK cwft;^ 
Wkicb pleasant is ana bommlitB^ 
And to TOUT hig^hmsi ffoSliMoi 
And right t omm u md to l> 
Witkyour hii^ i^Bsl aaisaiy^ 
Deserving of your pacs moift dia|^ 
Both thanks, reward, and dmishn^ 
And though that I among th« hM^ 
Unworthy be a pbee to mbb, 
€lr in their BunriHr to hn td^ 
Tet long ae thob'o my nork sbdl Mit 
Conqpleto in every cucnoulaneoi 
In matter, form, and eke suhiteaeo} 
But wearing or cosruyti on, 
Bust, canheTi or cuiru|itiaBy 
As perfect as their vorkes idlf 
Altko' my guerdon be but snanlL 



- f 




The poet proceeds to obeonn, tkil hm 
tber blame nor envy any e 
worthy tboo^b raukifarioat artiati ; .bat 
be, with much bc^liiesa, 
master, * Your faighness is ao geoike 
that your court is crowded with a diffenanli ; 
less respectable sort.' The enumeraiioA nniat be 
given in his own words, and a 
be almost impossible : — 




Fenyeouris, fleicho ar ii, 

Cryaris, cmckaris, and clalterari^ 

Sonkaris, gronkaris, gleddaria, 

Monsouris of France, gud daraTomMii | ^ 

^wodky. :i 'i 



InminrtauB Atkarii of Tiluid kyftd^ 

Aud meit reivarii, lyk out o mixko 

Scaffaris, and fcamlarii in the nuke 

And hall hnntaris of draik and dofc^ 

Thtmtatria asd thrtitark, aa they war wod; 

Xokenif, that fc«!nt na raaa of gude, 

Schoulderarii and achowaxis that hei no ■<»l«a^m<r| 

And to no cunning that can dame 

And ken none uther craft nor curia 

Bot to «iak thrang vchir in your duria, 

And mah in whar they touneel hear. 

And will at na man nurture Wir 

In quinteaBence, eke ingynourii joly 

That far can multiply in foly ; 

Fantaitic IUiS| baytn fills aud greedy, 

Of toogua untnie and hand uneteady* 

Few dar ef all thie last additioun 

CovoB in Tolbuith without remiiision *• 

^hen the firiU are provided for, 8ay» he, I mtcf 

Kt compiaia ; but when the king's purse opens 

' these last, and I am passed over, nay very heart 

ready to burst lor despite : — 

My flund so for ^ ia set to flyt 
That of nochtela I can indyt. 
For owther man my hert to breik, 
O with my pen I man me wreik ; 
Aud t3nie the taoe most nedia be. 
Into malancolie to dee, 
Or lat the venym ische all out— 
Bewar, anone for it will spout, 
Oif that the treacle com nut tyt* 
To awage the swalme of my deepyt. 

Whether this retnonstrance and threatening, oil 
e part of Dunbar, had any effect in procuring 
sn a more generous treatment at court cannot 
) ascertained ; but the perfect truth of his de 

• Poems, Tol, L p. 145 — 147. 
^ flerce. ' quick* 
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scri})tion, and his picture of the multifarious ver- 
min which infested the court, may be verified by 
those interesting manuscript records which reflect 
so strongly the manners of the times — the accounts 
of tlie lord high treasurer. "We shall open them 
almost at random. On the lllh of February, 1488, 
we find the king bestowing nine pounds on gentii 
John, the English fule ; on the 10th of June, we 
have an item to English pypers, who played to 
the king at the castle gate, of eight pounds eight 
shillings ; on the 31st of August, Patrick Johnson 
and his fiillows, that playit a play to the king, in 
Lithgow, receive three pounds ; Jacob, the lutar, 
the king ot" bene, Swanky that brought balls to 
the king, twa wenien that sang to his highness, 
Witherspoon, the foular, that told tales and brought 
fowls, Tom Pringill the trumpeter, twa fithelaris, 
that sang Grey Steill to the king, the broken- 
bakkit fiddler of St. Andrews, Quhissilgybbourie, 
a female dancer, Wat Sangster, young Rudman 
the lutar, the wife that kept the hawks' nest in 
Craigforth, Willie Mercer, who lap in the stank 
by the king's connnand — and innumerable others 
who come in for a high share of the regal bounty, 

Ami kou noiio oihor craft nor curis 
But to niak thraiig within the duris — 

confirm the assertions of the indignant poet, and 
evince the extravagance and levity of the mo- 
narch. 

The same records not only corroborate Dun- 
bar's description, hut bring before us, in fresh 
and lively colours, the court itself, with its gay 
and laughter-loving monarch. Let not history 
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deride the Uboum of the patient antiquary ; for 
iiever« in her moments of happiest composition, 
could she summon up a more natural and striking 
picture than we can derive from these ancient 
and often neglected records. We are enabled, 
by the clear and authentic lights which they 
fiimish, to trace the motions of the court and 
of its royal master, not only from year to year, 
but to mark the annals of every day. We see 
hit Majesty before he rises on the new-year^s 
morning ; we stand beside his chamberlain, and 
see the nobles, with their gifts and offerings, crowd 
into the apartment ; nor is his favourite, gentle 
John, the English fool, forgotten, who brings his 
present of cross-bows ; then enters the King of 
jBene, enacted by Tom Pringle ; Jok Goldbmith 
chaunts his ballat below the window ; the gysars 
dance ; and in the evening the Bishop of Glasgow, 
the Earl of Bothwel), the Lord Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer, play at cards with his Highness, 

Such are but a few of the characteristic touches 
of these remarkable records. They would furnish us 
with a thousand more, had we time or limits to ditail 
them. They enable us to accompany the prince 
to his chapel royal at Stirling ; we see the boys ol 
the choir bending down to remove his spurs, and 
receive their accustome^l largesse ; we follow him 
in his progresses through his ro^al burghs, and 
listen to the thanks of the gudcwife of the king's 
lodging, as the generous prince bestows his gra« 
tuity ; we climb the romantic crag on which St. 
Anthony's chapel is situated, and almost hear his 
confession ; we can follow him into his study, and 
find him adding to the scanty library which was 

VOt. III. H 
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40r FaHcknd, •urroimdei %gr • 

Mghts and beMtlAil ^wiihy Ui ^ 

IIm 6hri8teQiiig of tin EMn W -BMlmn^ 

Hm goM piece which h» drape i«lot the 

ttN are bKWffhl befara w m friphieillj as^iiw 

ttonieBl<^ttieiroeeuiraioe. AM^whililouv 

teil ii heighteiied Mid ow MttMfhwmiea ^ 

liy ikm variety and briiUaiief of m eeenoqr fMA 

la thus called up, we have tne MtiefiMlkNi tolaov 

li«t all ie true to nature, and iof nMf 

tbentic thaa the pagee effea of • 

historian *. 

We need scarcely offer any apology lor lUi 
digression regarding the character of thai monafch 
^ho was the patron of Dunbar, and the maimers 
of the court in which it was his fortme to pass 
the greater part of his life. In the extreme paucity 
of materials for the history of his life, the only 
sources of information are to be found in his own 
works, and in the history of the age. He appears 
to have lived in great familiarity with the king and 

* If this be tnio, how much ipratitude do we owe to 
the learned Mr. Piftairn, for his admimUe Collectioo of 
Criminal Trials ; and to that able and amiable aatiquaryy 
the Key. Mr. M'Oreffor Stirling, whose Manuscriiyt Colki^ 
iions, although less Icnown, have thrown so much usefid 
light on the early history of his country. It is fVom thetS 
last that the above picture of the court and a nwi ements of 
Jamci IV. has bMU taken. 



l(b BoMn ; iMit at tke same ttme it k easy to tee 
%ha(t Ws iJ i wei ty was oftoa extceiim, •ubjeqtanK 
Wm %» me moat awrttfyiiif Mp|f^ ivon die 
f t mm t officaft about the cmnt Thepanffs ofdo> 
fered liope, the prtcle of inaulted geatua, tot bilftar 
wp o a t an ce thai keliad devoted Umself to ao thaob- 
leaa aad UK i a qii l ad aaervice^ and the biting aatire 
apdnat kiap and (avourites, by which many of 
hi8 produdKNM are diadngiiisMy all fonn a pain- 
ful but inatrttctiTe commentary on the history of 
a man of letters^ who has Telinmuthed the more 
humble walk in which» with a little labour, he 
might have prorided for hia own wanta» and finds, 
when it is perhaps too late^ tliat distinction is not 
synon^ouawi^ independence. It aaems to haye 
been m one of these moods diat he indited his 
complaint addressed to the king :— 

Of wnagM Mid of great iujuret 
That BOMw in tkeir dayi indurate 
And men of virtue and cunning, 
Of wit and wiadom in guiding ; 
That nocht can in thii court conqttsn^ 
For Icwte, IotBi or long aerrice *• 

But itia time we should Icaye these ebullitions 
of wounded pride^ or disappointed ambition, to 
consider some of tlie higher efforts of his genius. 
On the 8th of August, l&Oa, James IV. was 
espoused to the Princess Margaret of England, an 
eyent which it was earnestly hoped would have the 
most beneficial effects in removing, or at least di- 
lutmg, the IMmga of mutual hostility which had 
80 long and so freqnently arrayed the two king* 
dons in mortal warfare against each other. The 

^ acquire 
* Poemti vol. ii. p. 142. 
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teremonj was aecmnpftniad with ererjr tpacbt of 
i^Mifelal triutnpii and Bolemnter ; and dio evMit irav 
commemorated by Dirobary» apcwm tmtillidllH^ 
* Thistle and the Rose/ which, had lie JMfif 
written another line, is of itself amply anffidsnt to 
place him in a high rank of senilis. It com* 
mences with the following beautiml italm■^— 

Quhen Marche wet inth Tsviaad windis pss^ 
And April liadde, with her silfir dicnms^ 

Tone leif of Nature ^ with ane orient Uast | 
And lustr May, that mudder ii of flowriiL 
Had maid the birdei to beffb their hourn^ 1 ' 

Amang the tender coloun, red and quhjt^ 

-QuhoiB ' harmony to heir H was delyt. 

In bed ae morrow, ileeping as I latf 
Methocht Aurora, wtth her eriatall em^ 

In at the window Iiddt by the day, 
And haltit me* with yisage paJe and grons^ 
Upon whose hand a lark sang firathe splsn% 

Awalk, luvaris, out of your ilomering, 

See how the Insty morrow does up ipSbig* 

Methocht fresh May befoir my bed up stiid% 
In weid depaynt of mony diyen hew. 

Sober, benign, and full of mansuetndef 
In biycht atteir^ of flouiis forgtt new| 
Hevinly of colour, quhyt, reid, broun, and hhWy 

Balmet in dew and gilt with Phosbus* bem]rs*| 

Quhill all the house illumynit of hir lemysa** 

Slugird, she said, awalk anone for schame, 
And in my honour somthing thou go write ; 

The lark his done the mirry day proclame, 
To raise up luvaris with comfoxt and delyt; 
Yet noch mcressis thy coura^ to indyte, 

Quhois hart sum tyme hes glaid and blissful beBAy 

Sangis to mak under the levis grene** 

bade adieu to Nature. ' whose* ' aaloted as* 

* bright attire. ' beams. * glitters. 

* Poems, vol. i. pp. 3, 4« 
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With scarce the difference of a word, the whole 
of this fine description may be read as English 
poetry, not inferior in the brilliancy of its fancy 
or the polish of its versification to Spenser :— 

When March with vaiying winds had onward past^ 
And gentle Aprils with her silver showers, 

Bade Nature farewell in an orient blast, 
And lusty May, that mother is of flowers. 
Had waked the birds in their melodious bowers. 

Amongst the tender borders, red and white; 

Whose harmony to hear was great delight. 

In bed at dawning, as I sleeping lay,^ 
Aurora, with her eyne as crystal clear. 

In at my window look'd, while broke the day, 
And me saluted with benignant cheer. 
Upon whose hand a lark sang loud and clear, 

liOvers, awake out of your slumbering. 

See how the lovely morning doth upspring. 

Methought fresh May be^de my bed upstood, 
In weeds depaynt of many divers hue. 

Sober, serene, and full of mansuetude, 

In bright attire of flowers all budding new. 
Heavenly of colour, white, red, brown, and blue, 

All bathed in dew, and gilt with Phcebus* beams. 

While all the room with golden radiance gleams. 

Sluggard, she said, awake, arise for shame, 
And in mine honour something new go write ; 

Hear'st not the lark the merry day proclaim, 
Liovers to raise with solace and delight. 
And slumbers yet thy courage to indite 

Whose heart hath whilome glad and blissful been, 

Weaving thy songs beneath the leaves so green ? 

The poet having excused his slumbers on the 
ground of the inclemency of the season and the 
boisterous blasts of Lord i£olus, which had silenced 
himself and many other tuneful birds, is reminded 
by May that he had promised, when her sweet 



neuotk begw, to d M c rib e Urn stMu tkm Ae, 
t fa w efo fe, my ihe^ mai do " 



Go see the 1m& bmr Qiif ri^K sni 4kBM^ 
lUumyi ome witti oiieiit tlcjfftiMydlL 
Aniuunylflt^ acU^ wth nmr mum Ifcnt* 

He arises, casta Ida * weA and nnniffl* owrlkiaii, 
and follows Ae goddeta into a Iim^ |M^«k, 
redolent wilh floiraa, whidi mm gjittyag te the 
momingdew. The am iiM% and «a Ua iMt ItM 
rays gild thd foce of nature, a tUaAl aong* of nd- 
come bursts from everj busk and giova llie 
whole description is exquisite :— 

The puipoor me, wifli teadrr benft iri^ 

In Client bricht at an^^ did i^kpo; 
tDirow £[olden ikyb putting up las Iwivy 

Quhois gilt trenii sdione ro ir u n dlf dsh^ 

That all the wttld hdBt toofBrty te 
To luke uponelns icMKbi 
Doing all sable froB-tta 



And as the bleasiiil soune ofeberpcbf. 
The fewlis son^ throw eonivt of £i Idll i 

The biidis did wiih eppen ipoicet oy^ 
O luvaris fo, away thou dully Nydify 
And welcum Day that comfortis ereiy "aU^ 

Hail May, hail Flora, haill Aurora tcbm^ 

Hail prinds Naturo^ haill Venus, luvis qofoa *• 

The glorious bub, with beaiiif as ruby lai^ 

In orient brisht as aasel did i^pear, 
Through the glad sky advaneiBg up Ids h^|. 

Whose gilded tresses shone so wondrous dsary 

That all the world took eom&rt, ftcr aad 
To look upon his fresh and blissful tutB, 
Which soon all sable from the heavtai did cmaa* .• ^a. 

^ enamelML t^'^., 

* FteB% T«L i. p. ft. . . ^4 






the glorious orb drove o^ the iky^ 
; ewmf bod thmigii eomfiMrt of ftke ligH 
th their sweet melodkws throote 'gpaa erjTf 
rs aveke, away thou duUy Night ; 
»>me, MPcet Day, that eeeiifoilt every 
[ay, hett Fton^ hail Aiiveia, aheen, 
•incesB Natme, hail Lefe's levelieit Q 



: Nature, having first commanded fitfsce 
i and Bolus the bald mat to pertab the 
)r the air — 

at na ichouris niell \ nor blaaiee eaidd, 
ihould flouria, uoi fowlia on the fold,— 

i\t her mandate to the beasts, the birds, 
flowers, to attend her court, at th«y are 
the iirsi of May :— 

rdaiad eik ttiat every bird and beiil| 

ir her hienet tuld auaone competr, 

ery flour of verteu, most and leistj 

every herb be field, fer and neir, 

ley had wont in May, fro yeir to yeir, 

their raafcar to mak obediene, 

w indynand, mih all dew revexene *• 

SI ordsinM that every bird and beae^ 
re her highnese should anon appear, 
ny flower of virtue, most and least, 
every herb, by field or forest near, 
ley were wont in May, from year to year, 
their Queen, to malfie obe^enee, 
ig low, with all due reverence. 

wifUboted roe is despatched at the herald 
the beasts of the foiest, the lestlesa swal- 
ear her commands to the demzens of the 
, obedient to the summons, ail instantly 
>efore the queenr— 

1 Piereing* 
* Poems, voL i« p« 6* 
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All present were in twinkling of an ee, 

Baith beast, and bird, and flower, before the Queen. 

And first the lion, greatest of degree, 

Was called there, and he most fair to sene^ 
With a full hardy countenance and keen, 

Before dame Nature came, and did incline^ 

With visage bold, and courage leonine. 

This awful beast was terrible of cheir, 

Piercing of look, and stout of coimtenance ; 

Right strong of corps, in fashion fair, but fier^ 
Lusty of shape, light of deliverance, 
Ked of his colour as the ruby glance ; 

On field of gold he stood full mightily. 

With flower de luces circled pleasantly*. 

This description is not only noble, containing as 
fine a picture of the monarch of the beasts as is to 
be found in the whole range of poetry, but is pe- 
culiarly appropriate, being a blazon of the Scottish 
arms, — a red lion rampant upon a field of gold, 
encircled with a border of fleurs-de -luces ; Nature 
permits him to lean his paws upon her knee, and 
placing the royal crown upon his head, cominands 
him as king, and protector of the smallest as well 
as the greatest of his subjects, to rule over them 
with benignity, and to temper justice with mercy. 
A fine moral lesson to the prince, of whom the 
lion is meant to be the personification : — 

The lady lifted up his clawis clear. 

And let him lightly lean upon her knee. 

And crowned him with diadem full dear 
Of radiant stones, most royal there to see, 
Saying, The king of all beasts make I thee, 

And the protector cheif in wjoods and shaws, 

Go forth — and to thy lieges keep the laws. 

* There is scarce a word changed, except from the old to 
the more modern spelling. 
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Justice exerce with mercy and conscience. 
And let na small beast suffer scaith nor scorn 

Ofgreater beasts that bene of more puissance : 
Do law alike to apes and unicorns, 
And let no bowgle with his buistrous horn 

Oppress the meek plough ox, for all his pride, , 

But in the yoke go quietly him beside. 

Then crowned she the eagle king of fowls. 
And sharp as darts of steel she made his pens, 

And bad him be as just to whaups and owls. 
As unto peacocks, papingoes, or cranes ; 
And make one law for strong fowls and for wrens ; 

And let no fowl of rapine do amay, 

I^or birds devour but their own proper prey *• 

rhe queen next addresses herself to the flowers, 
i, with great beauty and propriety, selecting 
i thistle, whose warlike thorns peculiarly fitted 
a to protect the softer plants from scaith or 
►rn: — 

Then called she all the flowers that grew in field, 
Describing both their fashion and effeirs ^ ; 

Upon the aw full thistle she beheld. 

And saw him guarded with a bush of spears ; 
Considering him so able for the weirs', 

A radiant crown of rubies she him gave, 

And said, in field go forth and fend the lave \ 

Nature then proceeds to the coronation of the 
e, as queen of flowers ; and the praises, be* 
wed on the beauty and rare qualities of this 
ji of the garden, are gracefully applied to the 
istrious English princess, who was about to 
itow her hand and her heart upon his royal 
ster : — 

♦ Poems, vol. i. pp. 7, 8. 
' properties. ' wars. ^ defend the rest. ' 
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Tfaentotlie 

And raid, O hmH] 
Above the IBj,- 

From the itoek BoyaK Mag ftwlr ialfiii|p\ 





But 9MJ ipot or nMcdu fWnff ^iHMn 



Come Moon of joj, with 

For o'er them til thy bewly it 

A costly 

Thie comely qoeen did on hw heed' 
While eU the Und iUamiMd iPM ipiOiHiMp 




Wherefom, methom^ th» flMramdiAtfai^ilit^ 
Cryingetodee— Heato1fc»fceyiidi«Mj 



Hail emuresB of all pleatel fteih e o na 
be pmiM eod honoor ai a&lMPm 



To thee be pmim end honoor 9k 

The crown is no sooner pbced on tbe liaad of 
the queen of flowers, than the birdi, led bj liift 
mavis and the nightingale^ strain Aek oMa 
throats in one Imid, bat melodkHU song of 
triumph and loyalty ; with the noise of Wbiu Aft 
poet awakes, and starting from his couehi haff 
afraid, anxiously looks round for the briBirat'and 
fragrant court, in which he bad beheld these 
wonders ; but the garden, the birds, the flowers, 
and Dnmc Nature, have ail faded into empty air ; 
and he consoles himself by describing the vision. 

This sweet poem was written, as we ahready 
know, in commemoration of the union of James 
IV. with the lady Margaret Tudor. It was 
finished, as he intimates in the concluding verses, 
on the ninth of May. The marriage did not 
take place for some months after ', but the pre* 
parations for it had commenced as earlj as the 
fourth of May, when a commission was given by 

^ lineage. ' young. 

' springing without spot or taint. \ rejoice. 

* Poems, vol. i. p. 9. 



[J. to sevenl of his noUes, to tunil vkk 
of SootB regarding the domy. Soae 
lute particKlan attendmg i|k jommej q£ 
!M to Scotland, and her firat meetnig 
king, as reccNrded by Leland im liii 
ia, are characteristic of ^m timea. On 
4 August she left Berwick* and ¥ra8 

to Lambertoun Kirk« where she was 
free of ail expense, to the messengen €f 

of Scots; who conducted her fraoL 
Past Castle, and thence through Bonbar, 
f *• schott ordnance for the kure of her/ 
d she reached the Earl of Moston's 
Dalkeith, where she was immediately 
the king, — ' his leure behind his back, 
erde sometliing long,' attended by hia 
i Archbishop of St Andrew's, the BJahofi 
sa, the Earis of Huntley, Argyle, and 
he Lord Hamilton, and many othei 

gentlemen, to the number of sixty 
he king was then conveyed to the qneen'a 
and she met him at the chamber-door^ 
Y accompanied ; and at the Bteeting, he 
fier making great reverences the one to 

kissed together ; and in like manner^ 

ladies and others also. And he, ha 
elcomed the Earl of Surrey very heartUy* 
^, the queen and he went aside, and 
i together for long space. On the 7th, 
IS left Dalkeith, nobly accompanied and 
-ay, seated in her litter, which was very 
»med. Half way between that and 
, the king met her, mounted on a bay 
oing at full speed as he would run after 



198 LMikM 

thehare»i ledbyatnMipofliiiiiohki 

On readhing i o 1» ha .«w«^^ a pdifirey 
having placed ine pi la on a pilUoD bdiiu 
him ; in which honest and antique finhiowj di 

gallant monarch rode through the sood town ti 
is palace, amid the ao maticHia of hia subjeoti 
On the 8th of Au| ine marriage took plaoe ii 
the chi^l of Holyrood« Jamea was then in hi 
thirty^third year, his youthful queoi just finirteen 
and Bome characteristic touches d manneia ma; 
be gleaned from the * TreasuroE^s Aooonaatiu* I 
his description of the king's first baUatkm witi 
his bride at Dalkeith» Young, the EngUah boraU 
seems to have been struck with the ksngih c 
James's beard ; and his young bride was probaU 
a little annoyed at it, for on the day after 1^ 
marriage we find, that the gallant moaandi em 
ployed the Countess of Surrey, and her danghte 
Lady Gray, to clip his beard ; for which aerviec 
these noble tonsors received---the first, diirtj*llf 
ells of cloth of gokl ; and the last, fifliecn eUa c 
damask gold *. 

If we may judge from the expensive .fnpui 
tions, and the costly dresses of the noUea^aa the 
appear mthe same ancient records, the marriag 
must have been celebrated with uncommcMi pom 
and magnificence: and amidst the various pn 
sents and hymeneal offerings, which on that jcqfov 
occasion were laid at the feet of the prinoeaa, iff 

* Item, the 9 day of Aiigtist, after the maiiiage, te S 
eln cloth of gold to the Comitass of Surr^ of Inglan^i 
sche and her dochter, Lady Gray, dippit the lUaa't b 
iU<^ XXX lb. Item, for xv etn of damai gold, by the K 
commande to the said Lady Gray of ingiibi^ J*lidf1 
MS. CoUections by the Rev. Wm. M'Grcgor StttiiBgi'- *'« 
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could be more beautiful or appropriate than 
Dunbai^s fine allegorical vision, tne ' Thistle and 
the Rose.' We have no reason to believe, how- 
ever, that its author experienced any substantial 
instance of royal ffratitude. He continued to 
reside at court, to share in the amusements, and 
bear a part in the revels of his gay and thought- 
less master ; but he saw others preferred, whilst 
he was thrust back or neglected ; and his poetry 
is, in many places, little else than a severe and 
biting commentary on the arrogance of court 
minions, the insolence of wardrobe keepers, deputy 
treasurers, and other minor officials. One of 
these indignant casti gat ions is, from its humour, 
worthy of notice. The queen's keeper of the 
robe was Jamie Doig, or as it was then probably 
pronounced in Scotland — Dog; who, on some 
occasion, had been ordered by the queen to pre- 
sent the poet with a velvet doublet, a command 
which he obeyed with so ill a grace, that Dunbar 
addressed this poetical complaint to the prin- 
cess — 

ON JAMS8 D0IO| KEEPAR OF THE QUBBN*8 WAADROP. 

TO THB QUREN. 

The Wardroper of Venus bowre, 
To pve a doublet is as doure ^, 
As it were for ane fute side fropf : 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog. ' 

When that I show to him your marks, 
He tumi to me again and barks. 
As he were worrymg ane hog : 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog* 

^ obstinate or difficult. 
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When tSiat I show to him jour writings 
He gimi ' that I am red for iytin^ 
I would he had a heavy clog : 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog. 

When that I speak to him friend-IObe^ 
He growls like ony midden iike*. 
War-chasing cattle thro a bog : 
Madame, ye have a dangiwoua Dof^^ 

He i» ane mastiff, strong ol nigh^ 
To keep your wardrobe over ni^t 
Prom the great Soldan, Gog-magog: 
Madame, ye have a dangerous Dog. 

Oure large he is to be your messan*, 
I you advise to get a less ane^, 
His tread gars all your chamber* sehog : 
Madame, ye have a dangeroas Do^. 

Jamie Doig, however, appears soon after to have 
relented, the promised suit is delivered from the 
wardrobe, and the poet changes his verses as 
easily and readily as he does his doublet, llie 
dangerous Dog is tranformed into a Lamb ; and in 
tlie lines * on the said James when he had pleased 
him,* we learn some particulars which say little 
for tlie matrimonial felicity of the worthy ward- 
raipair: — 

The v\ife that ho had in his inns. 

That with the tangs ^ wad break his ihinf?, 

I wad she drownd were in a dam, 

He is na Dog — he is one Lamb *• 

Jamie Doig himself, whose strength and make 
were so great that his step shook the chambers 
of his royal mistress, is one of those whom the 

* complaining bitterly. ' dunghill cur. 

' lapdog. *• a smaller one. ' tongt. 

♦ Poems, vol. ii. pp. 110, 111, 
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asurer is oidereil to fwrnkli wkh a inm of state 

the marriage*. 

On another occasion the poet addienes the 

Dg in the chaiacter of the * Grejr Hone, auld 

noioar/ complainisg thai, yAmbsi idler iteeds are 

iderlv eared iar^ and cUrthed in gorgeous trap- 

igs, he who had done hia M^es^ good serTice 

xegUcted in his old ii^: 

Thoeki m tbe ctaU 1 b» nochi dsppil^ 
As counoan that in silk beine tra|^^ 
WHh ane new Iious I wald be hsppit, 
Against this Christmas for the camd * ; 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald ' 
That I suld be a Yuillis yald *. 

I am aa* sold hone, as je knaar^. 
That erir in dale* dois dring and 4nm ; 
Ghreat court-horse puttis me fira tlM staw% 
To fang tiw iogi be firtk and laid ; 
Sh^ bt at Mvir in town be tald 
That I suld be a YnilHs yald. 

I haif lang run foiCh in the fieldi 
Ob pastouns that ar plane and nefl'd^ 
I mifcht be now tane in for eild , 
Hy banes are showing he and bald* 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald, 
That I suld be a Yuillis yald. 

Hy mane is turned into qidiyte^, 
And thereof ye haif all the wyi» ^, 
Qnhan wther horse had bran to bite» 
I had but gress '', knip gif I wald ; 
Sir, let it nevir in town be tald 
That I suld be a Yuillis yald. 

* Treasurer's Books, August 3, 1503. 
» cold. « told. 

eneless old herse, turned into a straw-yard at Yule, n 

Chxistmas. 
low. ^ sorrow. ' stalL ^ bear the fog. 

' bare and worn out. * age. ^° white. 

11 blame. ^ grass, if 1 wonLd {nek a little. 
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TtM WWt hu dOM mj BUM 

And mktd mt ana fbrfiddla 

Tot to w«lr bUWOBpla * ■) thh YiH*, 

I wmI b« wurd ti inrric imM * 

Si, 1*1 H HiU In twra b« UM 

TbalIiiiMtWRVuUliir*]il. 
Vhcthcr thU Kinonitnncci wni attumlpil by bdv 
lubiuiitlnl ur MrmanenI ksti«fil ti) the ■ Aulil 
Grey llor«e' U duubtful) but it U (.>f<rMl» tho 
KtiiK replied tn the fullowin([ foahiont wMcli, m 
tlie only poelioal eRbrtof tlila gnllnnt |irinti«, u 
worth pTtMorvation : 



En«r mv viitllaRl* tmuunnr, 

T«k in thl> Unj HoTw, nulJ DwAn 

Siihilk In my Kiicbt «ltn ««rflM Imr* 
> lyiit ohaiiffelt ii Ma hnr <. 
Gar haww him now i«Milf thlt ToSU, 
Aiiil bulk ' hlin lik* tan Uteimffit andU*) 
For with my hunt I ham Inilnit * 
Tu p«y qiihfti cvlc lil* (npiwuril'* n<n(< 
A cui'ioua ruatiirti lii llio poeliokl IttonttnTe of 
tlii« it)-e ill to ho foiiiiil in that apaolM of rliytli- 
niit'nl iii\'fi-tivB ternipil Flyting or Sooldinff. for 
tvliicli Dunbar Hp|>ears to have maJe hlmielf 
ea|M<i-iiill.v illuHtnoiiB. His ilifllcult to determina 
wliutlier ibo enmity and rivalry of two poeti. who 
anvo tbeiiiaeivea up to tbia ooarie aort of buf- 
foonery, was real or pretended, Tha proIwbiUly 
seeniB to be, tbnt it was cunaldered both by the 
nuthora nnd llieii audience, an a mere paitlnio of 
the inianiiialion' — a licence to Indulco in ovory 
kind of )>ootioal vilupeiation — « kind uf literiiy 
' cooU ' nvitr-irnihail miiln, * Irajiplnp 

* iiiiirKil at BvBty bono. 
• Inie. * hue, • adofn. ' OMd*. 

* Indonvd, " l»fflag«. 
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Saturnalia or Ucentious badinage, whicli> in its 
commencement, and in the received principles by 
which it was regulated, did not imply any real 
hostility of feeling, but was very likely to lead 
to it. Lord Hailes has well remarked, that Luigi 
Puki and Malteo Franco, although dear and in- 
timate friends, for their own amusement, and the 
gratification of their readers, have indulged in a 
similar species of abuse ; and it seems impossible 
to believe that the affectionate regret with which 
Dunbar mentions Kennedy, in his* Lament for 
the Death of the Makars,' could have proceeded 
from an enemy. With regrard to the poetry itself, 
if we may use so high a name, it consists of a 
succession of stanzas of coarse and vulgar invec- 
tive, of such strange antiquarian Billingsgate, that 
they are happily almost wholly unintelligible. A 
single stanza from Kennedy's attack, and the 
reply of his antagonist, is amply sufficient : — 

]>eid, dirtiast deaich, that thou hes dissobey it, 
My couiiiff Quintene and my commistar. 

Fantaatick fi3e--trai8t weU thou sail be fleyit 
lenorant elf, ape, owl, irregular 
Sicaldit tkaitbird, and common skamelar, 

Wan ihrrren funling, that Nature made ane yrle, 

Bftith Johne the Boas and thou sail squeill and skirle. 

To this trash Dunbar, with equal perspicuity 
and elegance, replies : — 

Retin ragged rvike, and full of rebaldrie, ^ 

Searth fra loorpione, skaldit in scurrilitie ; 
I Ke thee haHane in thy venomie, 

And into other science nathing slie. 
Of every verteu void^as men may see ; 

Qnytelanie clngie^ and clerk to the* ane club ; 
Ane baird blasph^nar, in brybrie ay to be, 

For wit and wisdom ane wisp fim thee may rub. 
TOL. III. X 




%U mu 

To fallow th«M ftjtm I 
ei thMT Kunilitr, mold tobalbai 

r to Mb ygwee. ontitled ■ ' Dmw^Ib At QmrnOt 
Chamber,' DunUr prawita. w iMi m ^lOam wl 
Umaelf, and vUb the eiiomnteiM ofU* Mh Ek 
love with MiBtMM Miugnra, pmbaUv am avtht 
eoort hdin who had aimed with Bw tmAM 



Tlun CUD* in Dnnbu the Makkat', 
On all the float tbras «M aou ftaUar*, 
And thna ba donead Oi dicito dwiMia, 
Ha hiqiint like > jdly-wnntsDn, 



Then CBDM la Mii tiM i Hummt^ 
She might have Isuned til £■ Ian*, 
When I eav her bo trimly danca, 

Bel good conToy and countenance, 
Then fbi hei sake I wiihed to ba 

The greBtest Eul oc Dull* ia Franca: 

Tlie lighter and ahorler pieces of Dimbar pre- 
sent us with great variety in subject, in humour, 
and in beauty. Some of the sbmEsa in Ua ad- 
dieas to the merchants of Edinburgh, and the hints 
he submits to them for the lefonnation of tha 
' gude [town,' are excellent ; nor has the march of 
modern improvement, on wlJch the citiseas of that 
ancient city are so fond of descanting, cBtinly 
removed the nuisances therein described ; — 

> makei or poet. * nimlder. 

• tbemrt. 
* PMm»,«oL].p.ia8. 
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Wby will ye, mftehauU of renowoi 

L«t £dinbruch, your noble towii| 

For lak of reformation, 
The common profit, tyne and fame ? 

Think ye no shame^ 

That any other refl^ouni 
Should wiUi dishonour hurt your name ? 

Nane may paai thro your eheifest gales. 

For stench of haddocks and of scates ; 

Loud cries of carlinffs. and debates, 
And fensum flytings of defame : 

Think ye not shame, 

Before strangers of all estates, 
That such dishonour hurt your name ? 
« * « « 

At your high cross, where gold and silk 

Should be, there is but crnos and milk ; 

And at your Tron, cokill and whilk, 
Paunches, and puddings of Jok and Jame, 

Think ye not shame. 

Sync that the hail warld says that ilk ^ 
In hurt and slander of your name P 

Since for the court, and eke the sessioan, 

The great repair of this regioun 

Is to your burgh, therefore be boun 
To mend all faults that are to blamei 

And eschew shame ; 

Gif they pass to another toim, 
Ye will decay, and your great name. 

It is to be regretted that, in some of his 
vreetest pieces, he has permitted himself to be run 
way witn by the unfortunate passion of the age 
Dr the introduction of those allegorical personages 
rlth whom it ia impossible for us to have much 
ympathy or patienoe. Thus his Dream eom* 
lences beautifully, and we anticipate from its 
ontinuation a harvest of the richest fancy and 

•amsttuBg. 

i2 
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the most ffraeefid ion* y I iaf dumd 

Distress, her wnj i neatmeMy two otfwT 

very tedious relatives, i oi Cqmfiivfc and Hat* 
sure, a doleful gentle . yiikifi LaBglMt', and a 
whole crowd of oiner airy fenimkMcfm^ 
Nobleness, Discretion, Wit, C<m8ideraiiee»''ttiiid 
Affection, Reason, who tells he has been m kid ol 
session, Opportunity, Temperance, and Sfar Jdm 
Kirkepakker, a pluralist, are all introdaead tq be- 
stow their tediousness upon U8| and to banish 
truth and nature from the delightful Bttl6 piidao- 
tion into which they have thrust thema ah m, Xbe 
commencement is beautiful: — 

The hinder nieht, half-deeping u I Ugfi 
Methought my diamber in a new amy 

Was all defaynt with many di?ers liiii^ 

Of all the noUe stories, old and new, 
Since our first father formed was of day; 




Methou^ the lift > aU gieam'd with 
And therein entred many a lusty wighi | 
Some 3rouugi some olo, in sundry win 
Some sung, some danc'd, on instnuHnts 
Some made dispoit with hearts most glad 

Their pleasing song, their sweet mdodioiis fnt^ 
And joyous look, my heart no oonfort madi^ 
For why ? the dieary damsel, hi§^ IXslrti% 
And eke her sorry sister, Heaviness, 
HeaTy as lead, in hed above me laid 

Their doleful length — and, at my coudi's head 
Sat Languor, wim shut e^, meet like the daa4 
And she did play a strain, so sad to hear, 
Bfethought one little hour did seem a yens . 
Wan was her hue, and Uuey cold like wad** 

> sky. 
* Poems, toUi pp. 81, 82. 
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Of these verses, the two last stanzas are slightly 
altered from the original. 

The description of Sir John Kirknakker, the 
pluralist, and the contrast drawn by the poet be* 
tween himself, who had waited long and patiently 
for some preferment, and this mighty *undertakker/ 
already possessed of seven, and trusting soon to 
have eleven churches, is humorous :— 

Then cams anone one callM Sir John Kirkpakker, 

Of manv curea a mighty undertakker, 
Quoth he, I am posiest of churches seven, 
And soon I think they grow shall to eleven. 

Before he come to one, yond groaning hallad-maker. 

Then Patience to me said, Friend, make good cheer, 
And on thy Prince depend with duteous roar ; 
For I full well do know his fixed intent. 
He would not, for a hishop's princely rent, 
Let thee go unrewarded halr-«n-year.\. 

At what precise date this remonstrance waa 
written is not certain ; but the hint and compli- 
ment probably had its effect, for on the 26th of 
August, 1510, the king bestowed a yearly pension 
of eighty pounds upon the poet, to be continued 
till he was provided in a benefice of a hundred or 
more yearly*. 

One of Dunbar's most characteristic poem8» 
and which exhibits in a strong light his powers 
as a satirist, is that entitled * The Twa Married 
Women and the Widow/ Its object is to ex- 
pose the licentiousness of the female manners of 
the times; and although deformed by coarse- 
ness, and full of passages which cannot be read 
without disgust, there are some pictures in it, 

• The Privy Seal, IV. 80. 




\1s utefcrtaiijmita, 

"gliveB wKh a fvoftliimfy tflttSiy'iMl 
strongly reminds us of tlie imws «f 
The metre is the only spaetmen cf UMdc^TMik W 
fce met with in the Seotthh kmgiuige. 'Bm-mmn 
in a sweet midsummer's night, waHoi iatm 4» 
enjoy the season in a garaen, mh w m tm hm 
scarcely solaced himself m a few noHMBftiiiikHi 
he is startled by the sounds of mirth and tw il w 
proceeding ftom a shady arbeor hud hf» m 
approaches unporoeived, and toes Amb itk hUm 
Bitting at a table, on which is a vieh bvi^pMl^' widi 
wine« of which they have evidendy j w it a ^ . 
These are of course the dramatis pjBnonaa dftiie 
tale, die two married wmnen aM fta lAbw. 
Their apparel k of the most OMkiy iea^afion, 
their talk Joud, and liie aubjeots whi» ihmfmMtmM 
the miseries of matiim ouy, and the ddi^te M'wi- 
;dowed freedom. I shall endeavour to ^wi the 
verses with no very material change, esoeptlkom 
the ancient to the modem lulling:— 

On a midmmmer't eftn, that mtmest is of a)|jhl% 
I oMprad forth alone, whtn nddniriil Msr was jpsili 
, Betide a lovely garden, all f^U of gigrvt flowH% 
And highly hedged around with trees orfaaMtam 
On which a joyous bird her notes §nua iiiig sslw^ 
.lliat ne'er methongfat a blyther sirdoa bo^i 

beard. 
Pleased with the fiagraace ianati?e nf tlnsn ■ wsrf wilda^ll^ 

flowers. 
And with the winged minstrebi tong^ toMlof ^UtanHliv 
I draw in secret to the hedge, intent on mlitiwil dhia^ 
Whilst nightingales the dew drops sipt Is mahs UmIv ■# 

more clear. 
Sudden I heard beneath a holly, dolh'd in beaMdHygMII 
Beside my hand, a strife of words, with hanglrty amsM 
And drawing nearer to the hedge^ J thaist my body IM* 
Ensconced in the hawthorn wmte^ and hid wim kiu^iai 
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And ihw 6u»* cwbumw of the ifaom that thickly plaited 

weie 
Iproit to see if any wight were in that earden there. 
Then itrai^t I law three ladies gay sitting in arhour green^ 
Tlieir heads all garlanded with flowers of fSsirest, fieshest 

haetj 
Their braided tiesses shone like gold, and such their beau- 
ties were, 
That all the ground seemed light around, gleaming with 

gladsome beams ; 
Comb'd were those waving locks so bright, and curiously 

did pari 
Straight down their shoulders, fair and round, in folds of 

wavy length ; 
JJixit curehes cast were them above, of muslin thin and 

dear, 
And green their mantles were as grass that grows in May 

•eason, 
^ordered with feathers curious wrought, around their 

graceful rides; 
Witti wondrous &TOur meek and gent their goodly faoea 

shone. 
All blooming in their beauty bright, like flowers in middle 

June: 
So(^ seemly, white, their skin did show, like lilies newly 

blown. 

Tinted with damask, as the rose whose little bud juit opes. 

• ♦ ♦ 

A marble table covered stood before these ladies three, 
With p;littering, goodly cups in rows, replenished all with 

wme; 
And of these lightsome dames were two wedded to lords 

I ween, 
The third in widowhood did live, a wanton she and gay. 
Full loud they talked, and struck the board, and many a 

tale they Knew, 
And deep and oft they drained the cup, and lood and louder 

grew 
Tkmr mirth and wocdS| and faster still from tale to tale 

they flew*. 

* i^emipvol. I ;pp. 61, '62. 



IN 

Saeh is a OaAmM 



openiDg of tbu s a hhs ; ww «( k impM 
to follow the widow or i6 muiiad Uie» ftc 
We are not, however* to htm onr idmi ol 
female mannerB of the ge from the eonfeni 
and loose principles of j/uabm^a * Ciimmiwii.' 
is not to be forgo lat it is a satUeal pi 

and probably did not pn bsa to give an asaet 
tore <tf the tunes* 

The * lUars of Berwii k,* which FinlwrloD 
very probable grounds, jias asoibed to lUs ] 
Affords a still finer examjde of hia vigoor 
satirist Its object is to expose the Ubontioba. 
of some of the monkish orders, and notUag-a 
more rich than the hum ur with whkdi Am Mfl 
told. Friar Robert ana Friar Alfam, two oi 
order of White Jacobin lUarSi set off ftoni' 
wick to visit their brethren in the coonlijr^ • 
-their return they are benighted :-^ 

Whikt on a time tliey purposed t9 MS hMM^, , 
But Tory tired and wet was friar AuUM^ 

tfor ho was old and might not woU tmil^ 
And he had too a little tpiee of giavrii 

Young was iriar Robert, atroag and, hot of. jUsfMJt .■ 

And bv the way he bore both dotht and J 

And all their gear, for he was wise and t 

By this it drew near hand towaids the nL 

As they were comming toward the town ftdl wmt^ 

Thus spoke firiar Allan, « Hy ffood brother dssi^ . 

It is so late, I dread the gates be dosedj 

And tired are we, and veiy ill disposed . .^: 

To lodge out of the toun, ^evdianee then we V 

In some good house this night may lodged bs Vv^ 

This is scarcely spoken when ihqr t f im 

» homo. • '"^^ 

^ Poenwy voL ii. p. 4» -^ 
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«elveft at the door of the hostehrie of Simon 
Lauder, an honest innkeeper, whose wife, Dame 
Alison, is somewhat similar in her disposition to 
the two married women and the widow, with whom 
we are already acquainted — ^fond of good cheer 
and good company, and not very correct in her 
morals. Tlie friars knock at the gate, inquire for 
the ' gudeman,' and find that he has gone to the 
country to huy com and hay. They then com- 
plain of heing wondrous thirsty, and the dame, 
with ready hospitality, fills a stoup of ale, and 
invites them to sit down and refresh themselvesi 
to which they at once assent : 

The friars were biyth, ftnd merry tales could tell. 
And ev'n with that they heard the vesper bell 
Of their own abbey ; then they were aghast, 
Because they knew the gates were closed fast** 

The friars in dismay entreat Dame Alison, seeing 
they are shut out from their own abbey, to give 
them a night's lodging ; but this she steadily re- 
fuses, alleging the scandal which would be likely 
to arise should she in the absence of her husband 
be known to have harboured two friars* She 
points, however, to a barn or outhouse, where 
they are welcome to take up their quarters, and to 
which she sends her maiden to prepare their bed, 
and there they lie down accordingly ; friar Allan, 
who was old and fatigued with travel, to sleep, 
but friar Robert is wakeful, and at last rises to 
see if he may spy or meet with any merriment. 
The story then turns to the goodwife. Dame 
Alison, who, in the absence of her husband, had 
invited friar John, a neighbouring monk, of great 

* Poems, vol ii« p» 5. 



tiches and dignity, to sup with her that 
Her preparations for the feist, and her ri 
are admirably described : — 

She thristit on iat capons to the spit, 
And rabbits eke to fire she straight did lay, 
Syne bad the maidin in all haste she mav 
To flam, and turn and roast them tenderly, 

And to her chamber then she went in hyS 

* « • ♦ 

She doth*d her in a gown of finest Ted, 

A fitir white curch she placed upon her head^ 

Her kirtle was of silk and silver fine, 

Her other garments like red gold did shine, 

On every finger she wore ringis two, 

And trod as proud as any papingo. 

Then spread the board with cloth of costly ne 

And napery plac'd above right well be sene.* 

The expected guest at last tirls at the j 

the meeting, which is seen through a c 

ihe chamber by friar Robert, is descri 

great spirit and humour. Nor does the fr 

empty handed : he brings a pair of ^ bosaic 

ties 

' good and fine. 
That hold a gallon full of Gascogne wine ;' 

two plump partridges, and some rich c 
basket. They now sit down to their feag 
the middle of supper, their merriment : 
rupted by a loud knocking at the door. 
their dismay it turns out to be honest Sin 
self, who, having completed his businesi 
suddenly. All is in confusion in a mome 
John runs from comer to corner, not 
where to escape, but at last, finding it ia 

^ haste. 
* -Poems, vol. ii. p. 8. 



to effeet bis retreat, he ensconceB himself in a 
htrge meal-trough or gimel, which ky in a nook 
4if 8ie chamber, the rich feast is then whirled off 
the board, the rabbits, capons, partridges, wine, 
and dainties, shot i:^ in the aumry or closet, the 
£re slackened or put out, the house swept, and 
the dame herself, stripping off her gay apparel, 
creeps to bed. Meanwhile, as might be expected, 
Simon gets impatient — 

And on liis Alison began to ciy, 
Whilst at the last she answered crahhedly'^ 
Ah who is this that knows so well my name ? 
Go hence, she says, for Simon is fira name, 
And I will harbour here no guests perfay ; 
Therefore I pray you that ye wend your way, 
For at this time ye may not lodged be. 
Then Simon said. Fair dame, ken ye not me * ? 

The goodman is at length admitted, and, being 
cold and hungry, asks hastily for his supper; 
Alison remonstrates, and ridicules the idea of 
getting meat at this unseasonable hour:— 

The goodwife shortly said, ye may me trow. 
Here is no meat that can be drest for you. 
How 80, fair dame ? go get me cheese and bread, 
Then fiU the stoup, hold me no more in plead, 
For I am ^rery weary, wet, and cold. 
Then im she rose, and diust no more be bold, 
Ckirer'a the board, thereon set meat in hy, 
And soused nolt*s foot, and sheep's head cunningly, 
And some cold meat ihe to him serv'd meanwhile. 
Syne filled the stoop ; the gudeman then gan smile. 
And sat him down to taste the hearty cheer. 
Said, nought want I but a companion here f ■• 

This hospitable wish of the honest innkeeper, is 
overheard by the briars, who are in the adjoining 

* Poem%yoLu«p.ll. f Ibid, p. 12. 
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loft, and brother Robert, indignant that the 

of the manor should be put off with sheep's 1 

when he had just witnessed such dainty viand 

in the pantry, determines to bring to light 

cunning of dame Alison. He coughs loud 

mon, starting up, asks what sound was this ? 

his wife informs him of the arrival of the two i 

during his absence : 

Tond is friar Robert and aged friar Allone, 
That all this day has travelled with great pain ; 
That when they here arriv'd it was so late, 
Curfew was rung, and closed was the gate ; 
So in our loft I gave them harberye. 
The gudeman said — Wife, prudently did ye ; 
These friars two are hartly welcome luther ; 
Go call them down that we may drink together. 

The two friars are not slow to obey the he 

able invitation ; and after a kindly meeting hi 

Simon laments that he has not a more d 

supper to set before them — 

Tet would I give a crown of gold for me, 

For some good meat and drink among as three *• 

• My excellent friend,' said friar Robert, * le 

know only what kind of meat or drink you : 

long for. I was educated in Paris, and acqi 

in that university some little skill in the o 

sciences, which I would gladly use for your p 

and the comfort of this kind landlady, to w 

we are indebted for a lodging : — 

I take on hand, an ye will counsel keep, 
That I shall make you taste, before you sleep, 
Of the best meat that is in this counhie, 
AVith Gascoign wine if any in it be, — 
Nay should it be within a hundred milci 
It shall be here before a little while f . 

* Poems, vol. ii. p. 14. f Ibid, p. 14. 
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Simon is delighted with the proposal, and fiiar 
Robert, at his entreaty, commences his pretended 
conjurations. He sta^s upon the floor, opens a 
UtUe volume which he has in his hand, turns first 
to the east, next to the west, then to the aumry or 
pantry, and lastly strikes with his wand the trough 
or gimel in which friar John lay trembling. After 
many complicated gestures and incantations, the 
hooded magician starts up *• full stoure,' and de- 
clares that ms work is completed : — 

Now it is done, and ye shall have plenty 
Of bread and wine the best in this countrie ; 
Therefore, good dame, get up thou speedily, 
And inarch ye strait unto you aumery, 
Then open it, and see ye bring us syne 
A pair of boUles filled with Gascoign wine, 
They hold a eallon and more, that wot I weil. 
Thence also bring the main bread in a creiU, 
A pair of rabbits, fat and piping hot, 
The capons also, rostet weU, I wot 
Two paur of bonny partridges are there. 
And eke of plewers a most dainty pair *« 

Dame Alison at once perceives that her prac- 
tices have been discovered ; but, proceeding to the 
copboardy and disclosing each savoury dish as it 
is named by the necromancer, she assumes a well- 
acted astonishment, whilst honest Simon cannot 
contain either his wonder or his appetite :— • 

He had great wonder, and swore by the mone'i 
That friar Robert weU his debt had done ; 
He may be called a man of mat science, 
Thai liaih so quickly made this purviance. 
And brought it here through his gpreat subtiltyi 
Aad tooDgh hit knowledge in philosophy* 



* Poems, vol. ii« p. 16. 
^ moon. 
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The imlm f mp h immmi^ imhmgij^ mUk mm ao 
iDclinatton to WMfte Unm in 
80 aitdag davrm wiAoat ^/mUtiiam or 
does excelleirt juatiee to tber 



tridges, and wnhes all down wilk inagr a^ JiM 




dxaught of the good O wma aLgiL wiM^ IMa 

by what alraage and luiImM fmtttmm Ai 

lo be procured; but^ on Ae eontnayv 

pleased with that anbgtatttial philnaapliy mkUk 

provided him so exceihat a repaal. n—h g n 

Buaged his appetite, howewc, behecoBieei jn^jii 

tiveas to themodo }iifYrlatkw»9[Mlnadiamtf.mimX 

of necromancy has been perfbnMd) mi mmmmAj 

begs friar Robert to sbowimn harfiynflnrtW^he 

is answered, that were the mak to asvittfii ili 

own dreadM shape, k is aailon^ iftSr^^ 

his life were worth : ha adds, lopevw; 

possible to make him change lanmSt 

less questionable form« and udii the ' 

what that shall be :— 

Then Simon said in liteneii of a ficieri 
In colour white riglit m your iiilft f 
For white csLonr to hurt no aMOi wQI 

*• It may not be so,' says friar Robsrli *fari|ti 
a despite to our order that so MMbod 
should be honoured by bearing e«r K ^si j^ y ysl 
since you desire it, he shall assvme ikm ~ 
of a friar, hut it shall be a black 




i.» 




But since it pleaaes yon that now ass . 
Ye shall him see in uheneii of afrinr^ 
In habit bl : it i hb ! i.to 



Simon then < iM»tft 

at the door wicn a oas cud(»*i **^ hia 

• P i^voLii. p. 19.S 
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ind to hdU liiiBself ready to strike widi all his 
aight the moment he received his orders, hut to 
•e careful not to speak a word. The catastrophe 
nay be readily anticipated. Friar Robert, ad- 
ancing to^ the trough, beneath which iriav John 
AS lain ensconced during the whole of this adven- 
tire, evokes him to make his instant appearance, 
y die name of Hurlybass. 

Ha I haWf Snr Hurlybass — I conjure fhee*— 
niat tiuNi uprise, and soon to me appear 
In ]ial>it black, in likeness of a frier, 
Out of this trough — wherein thou now dost ly. 
Thou raise thee soon, and make no din or cry, 
But tumble up the trough that vre may see. 
And not* us uow show thee openly. 
But in this place take care thou no man grieve, 
And draw thy lubbard hands within thy sleeve, 
Andpnll the cowl quite o'er thine ugsome face ; 
Thou mayest thank heav'n thou gettest so much grace. 

• * « * * 

'WitSl that the friar beneath the trough that lay, 
Raxit ham aone, but he was in a fray ^ ; 
And up he rose, and wist na better wayn', 
. But from the trough he tumbled oer the stane". 
Syne fra the samyn * where he thought it lang 
Unto the door he pressed him to gang. 
With haavy dieer and dreary countenance. 
For near before him happened such a chance : 
And when friar Robert saw him gangand by ^, 
Full loudly to the gudeman did he cry — 
Strike, strike, man, hardily — ^*tis time for thee : 
With that Simon a feilon flap let flie, 
And with his cudgel hit him on the neck : 
He was so fierce he fell out o'er the sack, 
And broke kit huA upon a nmstard stane^-— 
Be this friar. John eot o'er the stair is guM** 

* fright ' wi^. * stone. 

* Then from tiw aaaMw ^ ff^^ P^* ' gone. 
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But k tie IimK tM i^likte kM tetaf^ . 
And ia Um min 1m fdL Mdi iitftiii kuk 
W^ forty fool ia bniiki btiiM& OtgEk I 
Tet got he im---iHth doiUiw MlliiMr Mr, 

AU £MiilT won hk iMt ho itvdib 

And thio^ Um min foU •martly thw 1m jttii ^ » 

And o*«r Um wall he elo! •ndhMli^i 

Whidi round about wat id wiBk om tkatm iif^^ 

Of hte oaeape in heart hi, ,rai ftdl Mbi 

I tfow he ihaU he I tfleomafdb** 

There are few of ( oeei^s trim, iMdk; a 
equal, and certainly none of them supaEior to A 
excellent piece of satire. I haVe imtt ope 
it the rather, because without the oonMiait: ai 
licentiousness which infects fhe po^arj of the ag 
it gives us a fine snecimen of its strengtfi and w 
tural painting. Tne whole maaagemnt «C d 
story, its quiet comic humour, its nrioir aai w 
tural delineation of human charaotett jm ^ftesi 
ness and brilliancy of its colouring* ibe amUen 
and playfulness of its satire upon tha hjMcritio 
and oissolute lives of many of the tnoiiaani oidei 
and the easy and vigorous verrifieatloii int 
which it is tnrown, are entitled to fta liig^ 
praise. 

Another beautiful poem of this auAor !■• il 
* Golden Targe,' but our limits will haidly pam 
us to touch upon it Its subject is, tlia Amar 
Love; and nothing, certainly^ can heaafta 
sweeter or truer spirit of poetiy than ita opiwh 
stanzas. 

Brycht as^the sterne of day hegonih to seh|a% . lU ; 
Quhen goa to bed war Veiper aiidl«nyas^ 



•I ;; 
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I raiss, and by a rosere did me rast : 
Up sprang^ the golden candle matutyne^ 
With cleie deporit hemes crystalline, 

Glading tiie merry foulis m their nest : 

Or Phcebus was in parpoor cape revest ; 
Upraise the lark, the nevyn*8 menstrale fyne, 

In May in till a morrow myrthfullest. 

Full angeUike tliir birdis sang their houris 
Within thair curtyns grene, into their houris, 

Apparalit quhite and red, wy th blomes swete ; 
Anamalit wes the felde wyth all colouris ; 
^Ihe perly droppis schuke in silvir schouris ; 

Qohile all in balme did branch and levis flete ; 

To part fra Phcebus did Aurora gprete : 
Hir crystall teris I saw hyng on the flouris 

Quhilk he for luve all drank up with his hete *. 

Changing only the old spelling, scarce a word 
requires alteration or transposition : — 

Bright as the star of day began to shine. 
When gone to bed were Vesper and Lucyne, 

I rose, and by a rose-tree did me rest ; 
Up sprung the golden candle matutyne, 
With clear and purest radiance crystalline, 

To glad the merry birds within their nest, 
For Phoebus was in purple garment drest ; 
Up rose the lark, the heaven's minstrel fine, 

In May — ^whose mornings are the mirthfullest. 

4> * « « * 

Most angel-like the sweet birds sang their hours, 
Enclosed in curtains green within their bowers. 

Thro' blossoms white and red they gan to peep ; 
Knamelled was the field with all colours. 
Down fell the pearly drops in silver showers, 

And all in balm did leaves and branches steep. 
To i)art from Phoebus did Aurora weep ; 
Her crystal tears hung heavy on the flowers. 

Which he anon drank up, so warm his love and deep. 

* PoemS; vol. Lp. 11. 
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The poet, as in ^iidrtr fab tndd ^^ttklltaiMift 

asleep, and sees m visioD. " ' - 



Luird bv (iM bbdt iliUgMBii . 

Aud witktlM rif— iioHBdHMUiaj— Jwii. 

On Fkna't tinilr difiy ntf djw^— flU^i^ 
Where Moninto mj mom flMM iuilHy;* 
I saw approach against tht oriaatakjfi 

A sail as White as hwvflioni'biril mmam% 
WMhropasofgifldyfarigUat'tiMilwoUfi^ : ' 

And still ihe naai'd Am land ftdUiiMIIgrr^ 
Swift aa tin iUeon jpocndiif Wk^mpttfrn 

Tlie ship anciion, and a iknMfaad laiifiriil 
nymphs leap smilingly from ila Aaekt MMqgit 
whom he recogniaes lovci'a imfftfiil |pMB, ^at- 
tended by 

Cuind, the Idnff, vifh boinm 

And dceadful afiMra gn»diii*'alMi9.i 

Secretly drawing near .to behold ihia 
sight and crem>ing through the JiMMi Jbe is 
discovered by Venus, wlio oommaadi Bmiitf and 
others of her archers who attead on lM^ft»;jdae 
the culprit; but when they are itiijlp^g^'lliiiiii 
bows to pierce him to the heart, BaMfl||^iri||i Us 
golden targe or shield, ibiowa 
these assailants and -their yiotittt 

Then Reason came with shield of gold so 

In ]^«o of mail, like Mass, •rm^tfkH 
Defended mo this noble ehov«li«. 

Presence, however, throws a powder in £m-9fm 
of this noble knight ; and when his itSmfim MS 
tlius been blinded, the unhappy poet 3s dbMtdonsd 
to all the tyranny of Beauty, irfao ivoaidB. Un 
nearly to death. Lord JEolus now givea m ^^diniib 
on his bugle, and the whole scene, hoi a fnr 

' gronno* 




ikmienis htAxte so fresh und brilliaiit;, hdes away 
!rto empty air— 

Xeaving no more but birds, and bai&, and brook. 

This fine piece, which well deserves the high 
ncomium ibestowed on it by Warton, concludes 
ri£h a spirited address to Chaucer, Gower, and 
iydgate, whom Dunbar compliments as tlie great 
nprovers of the language and poetry of England. 

Oh, reverend Chaucer, rose of rhetors all, 
And of our tongue the flower imperial; 

Sweetest that ever rose to give delight. 
Thou beaist of makers the triumph nail; 
Thy fresh enamelled works most ccslical. 

This matter could illumined have full bright— 
Wast thou not of our English all the lights 
Surmounting every tongue terrestrial, 

As far as May's fresh morning doth midnight. 

Oh, moral Gpwer, and Lydgate laureate, 
Your sugard lips aud tongues most aureate 

Have to our ears been cause of great delight ; 
Your angel voices mostmellifluate 
Our language rude has clear illuminate, 

And gilded oer our speech, that imperfyte ^ 
Stood, till your golden pens began to urite ; 
This isle till then was bare aud desolate 

Of rhetorick or lusty fresch endyte. 

Thou little book be still obedient, 
Hubmle and meek, and simple in intent ; 

Before the face of every cunning wigh^ 
I know that thou of rhetorick art schent";. 
Of all her lovely roses redolent, 

Is none into thy garland set on bight ; 
Asliamed be then — and draw thee out of sight. 
Rude is thy weed, distained, bare, and rent, 

Well may'st thou be afraid to face the light *. 

* imperfect. ■ shorn, deprived. 

* Poems, voU i pp.20, 21. The^pelling is altereci 
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Tin power and nma^ of Dunbar'a genius 
mast be evident, from the extractB already givGD. 
It is difficult to uy whetlwr his humorous, or his 
moral and didactic vein, u ihe richest and most 
originaL He has attempted also, and frequently 
wi£ great felicity, a style of poetry which appears 
to have been extremely popular in those days; 
althougli it is somewliat oifiicuK to find n name 
for it. It commences or concludes with some 
Latin quotation taken from the * Psalms ' or the 
* Gospels ' ; or, sometimes only from the words of 
an ancient Christian prayer or mass ; and upon 
this, as a test, the poet builds a Enered ode or 
religious hymn, making hie concluding Englidi 
lines to rhyme iu rather an uncouth muiner with 
the Latin final eyllables, Thus in his lines on 
'The Resurrection': — . 

Done is Ihe battle on fhe dragon block; 
Our cbampion, Cbtut, confounded balli lua fwce. 

The gates of hell are broken with a crack; 
The sian triumphal luiicd i^i of the cnisg. 

The deviS tremble vith a hideous voice ; 



Sunexit Dominua de Sepulchro. 

The victor great again isris'n ou bight; 

That fur our quarrel to the dealh was wouucled. 
The HUH, that wax'd all pale, again >hini>s bright, 

Auit darkness clears ; our failli ia now refaunded. 
The knell of mercy from Ihe heavens is sounded I 

The Christians are delivered from Iheir noe ; 
The Jews, anil their gross errors are confounded. 

Surrexic Duminns de Sepulchro*. 
It is deeply to be regretted, that of a poet 
* Foemi, vol. i> p. 247. 
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se genius is so unquestionable, and who 
ss with a dazzling brightness amongst the 
•ior luminaries by whom he is surrounded, 
ing almost is known. From his own verses 
pears that he followed the court. He lived 
mpanion of the great and opulent, yet poor 
often in want ; he died in such extreme 
urity, that the place where he closed his eyes, 
the time where he was gathered to his fathers, 
both alike unknown. In his curious poem 
led a * Lament for the Makars/ composed, in 
»robabiIity, during his last sickness, he pa- 
cally laments his having survived all nis 
ful brethren. 

Syne he hes all my brethren tane, 
He will not lat me live alane. 
Perforce I man his next prey be, 
Timor Mortis Conturbat Me. 

y learned friend Mr. Laing, of Edinburgh, 
secretary of the Bannatyne Club, has kindly 
nunicated to me an edition of the whole 
8 of Dunbar, containing many pieces hitherto 
blished, which he means shortly to present 
e world. From this edition the quotations in 
ibove life of the poet are taken; and I only 
it that his biographical collections regarding 
)ar, with the notes illustrative of his poetry 
;he times in which he lived, were not in such 
te as to allow of my consulting them. The 
3 work however, will, I trust, soon be before 
ublic. 
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GAVIN DOUGLAS 

1474—1522. 

s life of Bishop Douglas, the admirable trans-* 
jr of *■ Virgil,' has already been written by 
ickenzie. Sage, and Dr. Irving ; and little can 
added to the particulars which have been col- 
ted by the industry and erudition of these 
hors. He appears to have been bom about 

year 1474, and, unlike his celebrated com- 
riot, Dunbar, enjoyed the advantage of illus- 
>U8 descent, a circumstance of no small im- 
tance in those feudal days. His father was 
;hibald, sixth Earl of Angus ; his mother, the 
Y Elizabeth Boyd, daughter of Bobert Lord 
fd, high-chamberlain; and of this marriage, 
nn was the third son. If we are to believe the 
ulogy ' of the historian of the House of Angus, 

father of the future poet was a remarkable 
son. ' He was a man," says this quaint 
ter, * every way accomplished, both for mind 
1 body. He was of stature tall, and strong 
Je ; his countenance full of majesty, and such 
bred reverence in the beholders; wise and 
juent of speech, upright and square in his 
ons, sober and moderate in his desires, valiant 
. courageous^ liberal, loving, and kind to his 
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[ friendi, which niMle him to b« nranaatd 
nipected of all men.'* 

The tame author haa pnaetvad an aiModo 
this ancient baron, wUic^ whilst it iindoub 
reOecti credit on hia penonal Talour, aayi 
for hit sobriety and XMftriihm- . . ^Tha k 
•ays he, (it was James IV. of SootiandJ. * 
time wasdiBCOUrsin|t**^t>^<'JtthapamiMg 
tnen, and by all men's confeasion, tlw pnng 
waa adjudgoilb tU Eadaf. Angwi nfcrt f 4^| 
tUtwasby»<}M8iMM|.ofKillpi|Ml3VFMNI 
qf mwy to haar him. B(k paiwdi, w ^i thl 
bvBoow only,, east ia> » wonl at <—lm Wi 
|NH*siDK- ^ia tnm.aaid.Wirall.tp ■mi 
ir upooma;; maanin^, i£ fiia astivft^H.n 
w«(e answwmbla. t».hiB-pafaapn>j mfc ^li w ; 
qtoiun openlv, and oomittjt !•■ l/itr imn^ 
oGbnded' him Jiighl;F ; "O^ >>■ Ml ovt. 



I»aagla» |» Ti«tl 



Aagu* waa nding. a> 

dkat he sent all liia- camnwajF tiiv 

vhilst hs hiaisaif, wiUi one auly of, Uk M_ . 

having eaclLof them ahairii «iii UaiSrtb.l)^ j 

<rf: beltei sport, took t^e way by Ba rt bw to lt.lM 

fala; whwe, alighting, at tha imoA H lW 

end of the town, they halhed theif bawkit- 

' In tlie mean time, this Spans haypaoi 
oume that way ; whom the earl espyiaj^ «a 
his man, " Isnot tliia he that made qiiestion a 
nianlioud 1 I will go to him and give him a 
of it, lliat we may know which of usia the fa 
man." "No, my lord," said his servant, "it ia^i 
paragemont fur your lordship tu meddle with . 

* Hutnc^ Hut. of the Houie of DouglM a»4 i 



dttivBuffieiently^if it pleaae your honeuir 
e leave/' ** I see," said the earl, ** Jie hall^ 
him ; grapple you with him, but leave 
il wiih his master." Sot fastening their 
at they might not fly away in.th» meM 
y node after him, and having: come uv^ 
sason had you/' said the earU- *^ U> apeak 
iptuously of me, doubting whether my vaf* 
i answerable to my personage." Bpena 
n have excused the matter, but Angus 
>ld him this> would not serve bis tunu 
rt a big fellow," said he, ** and so am I ^ 
must and shall pay for it" *^ If it mvfi 
kttei;" said the other, *^ there is^ never BXt 
Gotland) but I will defend mysielf* fooni: 
ell as I can ; and rather kill him thaiir 
a to kill me/' So, alighting from theiQ 
ey fought, till at last the Earl of AngMir 
^e, cut Spens's thigli-bone aaundeiv IM 
elL to tiie ground, and died soon^ after* 
'," s»d Angus to the servant of the alaiai 
'and tell my gosup, the king, there waft 
lere but fair play, — I know he willehafls^ 
nnitage is a strong castle, aiidithes»VMft 
11 his anger be over-*." 
'as the stalwart father of the poet,— a mm 
d to teaoh his children how tO'Coiieh«il 
in polish a sonnet ; and Gavin's^ ekteoi 

George, master of Angus^ and Skr 
Douglas, of Glenbervie, were bred: up ia 
ike school. They fell, with their save- 

the fatal battle of Fiodden ; and^ twot 

• History of the House of Doughur and Anguty 
J; 
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hundrad knigliti md gmiAmm if Hit mmi 

name— ■■''•,'? 

* Tht €a#ffi of lia fcii tt i 
That ayt wttitlMi Jwmmf^ 

ky itratohed around tlitin. Thifar bdNTi tht «tt 

•url, who had in vain diuuadad tlM monawh AM 
a Tuinoui war, banding under tha wiight of p«by 
lie and individual lonowy relired failo Chdlomyi 
where be loon after died. ^ ^-^'f 

• Meanwhile a gentler fortune awilled hk -AM 
•on, Gavin, who had been eduoatod •• ia iMeM 
•iaitio ; and having entered failo hotf mUms 
WM early promoted to the reotofj or -HMrMb 
a town in Roxburghfhire, lituMd ta % *be«N 
Hftil pastoral oountry, at the eonfluencfe dF^hl 
riven Teviot and SliUeriok. Here, HvlKgkl 
the midst of romantic natural loeneqr, mdSvaA 
with a ilfte imagination, and havint • nM 
imbued with no common itoret of kamlayoni 
knowledge, (coniidering the darkneee m ibi 
timei,) he appeari to have early devoted hllOlt 
to poetry. * Tlie intimacy of hii aeiiUalalaaoa 
with ancient literature/ layi Dr. Irving*/ WM9 III 
that ago, rarely paralleled. Hii fltvouritee amongil 
the ancient poets were, ammrently, Virgil Mid 
Ovid; and among the cfhristiiin fathers, St. 
Augustin, whom ho denominates the Chief of 
Clorkn. His Icnowlcdge of the Latin language 
was, undoubtedly, extensive ; and as he has in* 
formed us that Lonl Sinclair requested him to 
translate Homer, wo may conclude that he pos- 
sessed also an acquaintance with Greek, an ac« 
compliHlimcnt rarely to be met with at that time 
in Scotland. We learn also from Ids ancient 
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pher, Mylne, that he was profoundly read 
>iogy and in the canon law *.' 
I firat work of any extent wai * King Hart,' 
sgorical poem, upon human life, of which it 
OMible to give an analysis in more striking 
ige than his own. *The hart of man/ 
le, *beand his maist noble part, and the 
in of his life,' is here put for man in ge- 
and holds the chief place in the poem, 
the title of 'King Hart.' This mystical 
I first represented in the bloom of youtheid» 
lis lusty attendants, the attributes or quali* 
' youth. Next is pictured forth the ralace 
«sure, near by the castle of King Hart, 
;s lovely inhabitants. Queen Pleasance, with 
Ip of her ladies, assails King Hart's castle, 
kes him and most of his servitors prisoners, 
t last releases them, and they assail the 
Pleasance, and vanquish her and her ladies 
ir turn. King Hart then weds Queen 
nee, and solaces himself long in her deli- 
castle. So far is man^s dealing with plea- 
but now when King Hart is past mid-eild, 
another scene. For Age, arriving at the 
of Queen Pleasance, with whom King 
dwelt ever since his marriage with her, 
for admittance, which he gains. So King 
ikcs leave of Youthheid with much sorrow. 
B no sooner admitted, than Conscience 
also to the castle and forces entrance, be- 
g to chide the King, whilst Wit and Reason 
)art in the conference. After this and 

* Irving*! Liveii vol. ii. p. 27, 
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«pAer 

leaves the King, aad 

Kin Hart to 

« m pleMure ana me 

I wisdom ren< ie -Ofmi 

rm oihar i r« torepiludB 

y Y won 

CB ogkrt?s mas aaS inaiiilinB 4i 

ipt his own jK on. flnalhgoff, « 

ugn 11 >ti JOS to 

was pro) tj i \ u, in all ito 
endless personinoi , to Ada 
There is a cun c lat, in liMa 
between tlie fierce i v f oF Horn hmmm ImA 
fists or in the fidd, ana Uie' patience jufl raif 
nation with which they seem to haifo «lt4MNi1 
wade through the uaterminable pagaa «f (dra 
romances, and listened <to ifaa fang tBiwiii m 
legends of their minstrels, m their joiigleanL f 
^them the business of life mm mH' of fHnoi 
' violence, and bloodshed ; winkt^theirnnaenMBi 
and their literature, were isolenm, gnife; ai 
tedious. In our days, life stagnates :in apepoi 
and indolence ; whilst the productions of our liti 
rature must be striking, abrupt, highly wrought- 
above all, brief ; and we keep our violence an 
impatience for the unhappy authors who dare 1 
draw upon us for anything which requires seriot 
thought, sustained attention, or a pfolonge 
perusal. 

But although uninteresting and somewhat lieav] 
as a lengthened allegory, * King Hart ' abound 
with much noble poetiy-; and we often forge 
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in the yivifl descnpfioirs and stirrhig incidents, 
the moral aim of the author. The King is a 
real feudal monarch, holding hie state nobly 
amongst hiB living subjects and vassals; whilst 
Queen Pleasance, in her enchanted castle, -charins 
us, not only by her beauty, but is invested with so 
much nature and verisimilitude, that we believe 
lier a real enchantress, surrounded by her beautiful 
and captivating syrens. The first canto opens 
irith great spirit : — 

Kin^ Hart-into his comdy castel Strang', 

Closed about with craft and mttikle ure-*. 
So aeemly was he set his folk amang, 

That he na doubt had of misaventure. 

So proudly was he polished, plain, and pure, 
WHh Touthheid and his lusty levis grene, 

So fair, so fresh, so likely to endure, 
And also blyth as bird in summer schene. 

For, was he never yet with shouris schot, 

Nor yet o'er run with rouk ^ or ony raine, 
In all his lusty lecam ^ not ane spot, 

Na nover had experience into paine. 

Hut alway into lyking mocht to layne ^, 
Onlyto loTe and very gentleness ; 

He wat.indyniteleaulie to remain. 
And wonn ' under the wing of Wantonness. 

Thus slightly modernised — 

King Hart sat in his comely castle strong. 

All closed about with craft and cunning sure, 
So proudly was he placed his folks among. 

That he no doubt had of misadventure ; 

His state did promise it should long enduie; 
His youth was fresh, hts lusty leaves were green, 

His cheek showM mantling blood, as ruby pure, 
' SiB voiei vms blyth as bird in summer sheen, 

^ strong. ^ ' toil. ' moisture. * body*. 

* might incline to pleasure . * live. 
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LikafcooairtiMwhonitM^^lActad'lMb . 

Or fiMb-Umra itm, whaM hMob m** ««»di.WM^ 
EiuKHutitaodftnat Uindi^loA^vaihm . ' 
P1a.T'd round hU bnwi t kaMnriNMrt'oftHII 
Biit alwm;* tboosM in HkhR Mit to ^M^ ' ' 
Lova'i tarrant, Mnt la 1^ ctftMmUm^ ' 

niiT iillj ill I Mill Iiii1iiiili1ijliwiit|i_ . 

And «oa btnuththa wingotWtatavaMi. 
Thfl poet ^roceeda to tell us tiiat, lioweveir bold 
he looked, this kin^ did not enjoy freedom. Since 
Nature haA oommiuionad various "ytLand ser- 
vitouris," ordilimnt Mmnts, to guide and govern 
him: undei which deuiijitian he includes the 
many evil puaknu and wit^ed propenBltiea to 
which tl ' ■ * 



h the heart of man itapny: 
First wu tbdc SttMglk ud B^ Mi Wi 

Gi«en Luit, IHiprat, Moay, ud Iai~ 
Frvichiieii, naw nta, WKitt-f{iidB and 



Gi«en Luit, IHiprat, Moay, ud Jmit, . 
■VKhmu, naw nta, Waitt-f^iidB and wBftdMvi 
Df livernm, Full-hardioaH lhairii]r, 



Qentrice, Frtcdom, KUa, PrlTT.off 
WiDt-wit, Vun-rioir, and PradUaWiit 

Unre«t, Night-wilk, and (Uon "*-"- 
Uiiriclit,DyiwleM,iriUi8l)reM,^ — .^ — __j. . 

While King Hart i> Munroimdad hj ^mm,timii». 
Honor artivet at the gate, bat it ilinllj liiill 

tance : — ■ • ^ 

Honor pettevit to tha Kioirii jtH', 

Thir folk Mid all thai watd not Wt Un 1^ 
Becnui thai laid the laird lo feott wm ta^ ' 

'With all hii liuty Mrvanti more and aift'l . 

But he aue port had entered with a itynt 
And lip he came in haiit to tha sraat toon | 

AndsaidhesulditpeTalPallwithflu j 

AikI frveh delight, with manjr a lidwit floMT. 

Tlie castle of dame Pleasure it nest 
* lie. * gala. ' more and ltd. ' 
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The quhilk was parallel all about with pridei 

nd from this fortress, into which no care or sor- 
3W can force its entrance, this beauteous queen 
isues on a day to take her sport in the forest : — 

Happend this worthy queen upon a day, 
With her fresh court arrayet weill at rycht, 

Hunting to ride her, to disport and play, 
With mony a lustrti ladie fair aad brycht, 
Hir banner schene displayit and on hycht 

Was seen above ther heedis ; where they raid 
The green grouud was illuminyt of the lycht,— > 

Fresh Beauty had the vanguard and was guide. 

"hus slightly changed^ 

It hatit this lovely queen upon a day, 

With her gay court in glittering weeds bedight. 
Rode to the chace, intent on sport and play, 

Circled with many a lady fair and bright. 

Their radiant banner was display 'd on height, 
And from its sun-lit wavy folds was shed 

Upon the verdant turt a flood of light ; * 
Whilst Beauty, huntress sweet, the joyous vanguard led. 

"When the lovely queen and her troop of bright 
nd captivating ladies approach the castle of King 
lart, with their banner waving, and the sounds 
f joyousness and melody, the warders alarmed, 
iform the monarch, and advise that he should send 
ome messenger to discover their intentions ; upon 
lis, Youthheid and Delight instantly ofl'er their 
jrvices : — 

Youtheid upstert and clcckit ^ on his cloke, 
Was broudin all with lustre levis grene— ^ 

Bise Fresche Delyt, lat not this mater soke', 
We will go se quhat may this muster mene ; 
So Weill we sail us it copi betwene, 

That thair sail nothing pass away uuspyit, 

^ buckled. ' slacken. 
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The»UitropIleorYoiaUMtd«tdltaUiBi 
who an duMd and diMnaMt kf BeMly 
carried priaonen to itt cattle, u a w natly 
With scarce any chang« netft Um- aulMtt 
of the ancient im the mottemmttiBg, 
throw themaelvei intu bemtUin poetiT 



Wbilit Fnah DdijtM bMtradi Bm 
A palfrey fair, that w 
The glon — '■ *• 



Silting, lilu EHtMtt qi 

But these yoang irighti abMed at Hw mffit, 



Seiitd on their ilickened rein with nuj haads:. 

llien to her eutle anill away eh* yuda',. 
And fuBtened (oon the tuain in Venlu' rillwillaHC 
The consequenceH of this capture may be i 
anttcipatcd. King Hart, digcompowd at tL 
ftppearnnce of liia espials, sends otliers of hit 
jects tu Jtifjiiire llic cduse : these, with equal 
arc itindc prisoners, and the inonarch, behu 
frum tlic bnttlements llie total disconifilure o 
second party, calls lo arms, and at tlie head c 
host, hiid broad banner waving over a wo< 
Eucars, issues forth to attack his fair antago 
As wc already know, he is grievously WOl 



and ti^^i pmoiyer. The story now gets ingeni- 
ously intricate, but tedious withal, and we cannot 
f^ow the BubjectiS' of the king into their several 
dungeons r he himself is closely confined within s 
grated chamber, near the ^ donjon ' tower, where, 
as he lies mck with love, and hopeless of escape. 
Ins only ccHnfbrt is to listen to the melody which 
issues from the palace of dame Pleasance. TI1& 
prisoners, however, by means of Pity, one of her 
ladies who deserts her service, subtilely effect their 
escape. The lovely queen, when asleep in her 
pavilion, is surprised, and in her turn becomes a 
captive. Conscious of her power, she requests an 
interview with< King Hart, and he, as may be ex- 
pected, is^ too happy to become her liberator ; — 
the canto concluding, in all due propriety, with 
their espousals and marriage-feast. The opening 
of the second Canto, and the arrival of Age is given 
with great spirit >^ 

Qaha is at eis quhen baith ar now in bliss. 
But firesdie King Hart that cleirlie is above, 

And wantis nocht in warld that he culd wis^, 
And traistis nocht that eer he sail remove 
Scoir years and more, Schir Lyking and Schyr Luif 

Of him thai haif the cure and governance ; 
Quhile at the last befell, and sa behuif ^, 

Ane changeiug new, thai grevit Dame Plesance. 

Ane morning tide quhenthat the sun so schene, 

Out-raschet had his bemys from the sky, 
' Ane auld gude man before the yett^ was seue 

Upon ane steid that raid full easilie. 

He rappit at the yett — ^but curtaslie, 
Tet at the straik the grit dungeon gan din ; 

Then at the last he schouted fellonly. 
And badathaim rise, and said he man * come in. 

* wish. ■ behoved. * gate. * must. 

l2 
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The arrival of Age is th6 dgnal fi* a cbuigil U 
the pleasant life of poor King Hart Hit gay and 
merry subjects desert him: Youtlibeidy amongst 
the first, demands his wages, and is soon IbUowei 
by Disport and Fresh Ddight; whilst Consdeooa 
arrives before the gate, and, impatimit of delayt 
breaks in without question or riesistaoce. Dam» 
Pleasance now remonstrates with die long fbr the 
loss of some of her pleasantest serrants, and die 
intrusion of very old and disagreeable persona in 
their stead. To appease her, he somewhat qodhidy 
and abruptly orders su{)]per, and aU; appean to b^ 
made up, when, on retinng to thefar'diamber«€Ut 
ness, an uncomely damsel, intrudes handft and 
approaching the couch, whispers somejhing fai Hhe 
king's ear, who had fallen asleep. Disgusted with 
this new arrival, the queen loses all patienpet sod 
rising suddenly, collects her train aiid deserts Ihe 
castle, whilst her royal consort it still aaleep. 
The scene of confusion and misery which ensues 
may be easily imagined: Jealousy and Disease 
attack and distract the unhappy monarch, whilst 
at the last Wisdom raises his voice and solemnly 
counsels him to return homi 



Go to thy ])lace, and there thyself present, 
The castul yet is stronjr enough to hold ; 

Then Sadness said, Sir King, ye man assent; 
What have ye now ado in this waste fald' If 

Tlie king takes the advice in good part, and 
leaving the desolate palace of Queen Pleasance, 
rides to his own castle, where he meets with but 
poor comfort, for Languor welcomes him at the 
yett, and * Strength, who although faded of his 

^ deserted fold. 
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flowers' had still abided with him, ' couris upo 
his hochis/ and' creeps out at the postern : — 

Though Strength was now much faded in his flowers, 

Still with the aged king he did abide ; 
But at the last upon his houghs he cowers. 

And privily out at the yett did slide : 

Then stole away, and went on wayis wide. 
Full soon he Youthheid and his fellows found 

(Nor miss'd the road, albeit he had no g^ide)— 
Behind a hill they lay, upon a grassy mound. 

Tlie departure of Strength makes way for the 
arrival of Decrepitude, whose hideous host is 
descried coming over the * muir,* by Wisdom and 
the King, as they sit conversing together. The 
description is excellent :^ 

Bight as they two in talk the hours beg^il'd, 

A hideous host they saw come o'er the muir : 
Decrepitude (his banner torn and soilM) 

Was near at hand, with many a chieftain sture '; 
A bony steed, full thin, that caitiff bore. 

And crooked were his loathly limbs with eld ; 
No smile e'er grac'd his countenance demure; 

No fere' diur'd joke with him— with rigour all he 
queird*. 

It is at first determined to defend the castle; 

)ut all efforts are in vain against such a host 

A Decrepitude brings along with him : the great 

)wer is cast down, the barmekin battered to 

ieces, and King Hart, mortally wounded, de« 

ntly prepares himself for death. He remembers, 

twever, that he has not disposed of his treasures, 

d the poem concludes with his quaint and fan« 

il testament. He bequeaths his proud palfrey, 

stedfastness, to his fair but faithless consorti 

^ stern. ' companion. 

The above is very slightly altered from' the origpnaL 



fiuDe PlemmoB ; toCiiaiilfci »1hHtik^ MMilit 
bis oeniciMMe ; io Pjwijwwii Jis flwedMnn 

cloak; to 

BusinoRt that ntTer was wmAto flb«^ 

Bearthoafhifttodl,Mid1iid1dfliMnr.(Bfc3om| ' 
For he hat left hb maftor in Am ii^f% 
And Bconi'd to draw Um^nl)^ IhoP £• jboaUUfHak 

Some ^ King Hmft Hent ave«1ittie«otms ; 
but there is much of ihe pceidiar^tatiriodlraiiioar 

of the age in Ui wdfaU^to 4EUve fhiff^ ' 

To Rere* Supper^ bebe amaag fliatoid% 

Ye me oonunend— 4ie ii mm Mkmitmt 
Thia ugiOBic atomaehHiafct beer abadti 

Rug ye it out, then beeritle bimii|vei 
For he hai hindered me jof mony dine^ 

And often tf 'en at Urk has Btft «• idaep f 
My witis he too haa wealcenedioffe wffii fnai| 

And made my breaat wKhluite hettolei^ 

The legacy of ihia wounded hmrn 
nesB, and hh broken fpe«r to J)mm *BmgBr, 
conclude Kh^ Harfa testament anSliiitaT'r a 
singular poem, deformed by the fiudti dl .tbenigi& 
but full of the out-breakings of a rich fancy m 
no common powers of language and TerslAcraoii* 
It was Douglas's first work, and in many placei 
betrays marks of haste and youth. 

Of the * Palace of Honour,* his next great 
work, it Is impossible, within our limits, and if 
possible, it would be tedious, to give anything like 
a full analysis. Nor is this to be regretted, as the 
task lias been performed by the author of the 
Lives of the Scottish Poets, with much care and 
erudition. ' The poet's excellent design,' says 

^ rcve— 'A iteward or butler* 
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Bishop Sage, in his Life of Douglas, * is to re. 
present, under the similitude of a vision, the 
vanity and inconstancy of all worldly pomp and 
glory; and to show that a constant inflexible 
course of virtue and goodness is the only true way 
to honour and felicity, which he allegorically 
describes as a magnificent palace, situated on a 
very iiigh mountain, of most difficult access. He 
illustrates the whole with a variety of examples, 
not only of those noble and heroic souls wnose 
eminent virtues procured them admittance into 
that blessed place, but also of those wretched crea- 
tures whose vicious lives have fatally excluded 
them ^m it for ever, notwithstanding all their 
worldly state and grandeur. The work is addressed 
lo James IV., on purpose to inspire that brave 
prince with just sentiments of true honour and 
greatness, and incite him to tread in the paths of 
virtue, which alone could conduct him to it. To 
make it more agreeable and entertaining, the poet 
has adorned it with several incident adventures, 
discovermg throughout the whole a vast and com- 
prehensive genius, an exuberant fancy, and extra- 
ordinary learning for the time he lived in. Ho 
seems to have taken the plan of it from the 
** Falaoe of Happiness/' described in the picture 
of Cebes ; and it is not improbable that his coun- 
tryman, Florentius Volusenus, had it in view, and 
improved his design in his admirable but too little 
known book, *' De Tranquillitate Animi.'' * * 

This praise is somewhat too encomiastic and 
indiscriminate ; for the ' Palace of Honour* can- 



* fisge*s lak of Dotig1a% pisfixsd to his Virgi1| p. 15* 



1AI •4Tlir SOWI»AI* 

not Iny okim •Uhtr to ft high moHd tnimofm 
to muoh unity of oompotltion Md oilMt - II K 
on the contrary, oonftittd in its wmmMBMiti 
oft«n obiouro in Its traniitioniv and orowood with 

torioni and loonery of all agaa and oountriaii 
eapad together * in moit admirtd diioidari' 
<— I»alaocii and prlnoaii landioapai And ladlaif 
groupi of Pagan lagai and CkriMaa h«OMi po* 
puloui oltloi and ulont lolltudait luooiod jo ra- 
pidly, that wa loM ounolrai in tho jmmflialtn of 
It! aatori and tho unoonnaotad but briulaiil m^lnkf 
of iti loonory. Vet it li Juitly oharaotMiMl u 
exhibiting, in many plaoai, an eAubtiiftt flmjfi $ni 
an extraordinary extant of learning tnHmmfm h 
wliloh it wai written. The leamingi Indeiit ia 
rathor aniblilouilv intruded in many pafftai oom- 
niunicuiing a cokineii and tedium to tho narrap 
tlvo, and betraying an anxiety in tha luathor to 
di«|)lny nt onoe the whole extent of hli.a{oieai 
whiUt mnking every allowance for the obeoniiltNi 
which nre ucoailoned by a purer.Scottlah dlaleoty 
It ii iin]K)iiIble not to feel that tha poatiy ia Infa* 
rlur in g(*uiui to Dmibar. There ii not that 
umHtrrly rloArnovH of outline and brlUIanoy of 
colouring in IiIh grand groupii— that power of 
kt^oping undor all niindrdoUiU— thepcrepeotive of 
(loHCM'iptivo pot^try, wliioh In noromtary for the pro* 
diuMion oi' A ntrong nnd uniform ofTect. All U 
Uh) ninrli of isiuiil h\'m\ crowded into tho fore- 
ground ; and tlio author Iohoh kin purpoio in the 
intliHrriniinato proniintMtcu of hii dutnile. Yet 
tlit^rn aro nniny cimrniing puNHHgoii, In the month 
of May.tito poot, nit irt unual with hi» tuneful bre* 
iliren of tliaiie olden timei, rliei early, befiyre 
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dawDt and wanders into a garden of pleasance and 
delight. Aurora, tvith her countenance sweet yet 
pale, and her mantle bordered with sable, hod not 
yet unclosed the curtains of the couch within which 
lay Flora, the goddess of flowers, but a delicious 
fragrance was breathed from its flowery carpet, 
and a rich melodious song burst from tlie groves 
around it : — 

• The tnkfpnmi flouris bloinand in their leti ', 
Oonprttd the le?it of Naturtf*t tapeitriei ; 
Abone the quhilk, with heavenly narmoniet, 
The birdes lat on twi«te« and on (prets*, 
Melodiously makand their kindlie gleit, 
Quhais f chill * noiit fordinned^ all the tkyit ; 

Of reperctisfit air the echo cryii, 
Amang the branchee of the blomeid treif, 
And on the lauren lilver droppis lyit. 

Quhile thai I nmmed* in that paradyce, 
Bedeniahed and fiiU of all deiice *, 

Out of the sea Kout lift hiit held 7, 
I noene ' the hon quhilk drawit at device 
The asetttrie and irolden chair of price 

Of Tftan, quhilk at morrow itemis reid ; 

The new colour that all the nicht lay deid 
If rettorit, baith foultt , flourit, and rice * 

Recomfort was, throw Phoebus i^udlyheid. 

The daisy and the mariguld unlappit, 

Quhilks ^ all the nycht lay with their levis happit, 

Thame to preserve fra reumes *' pungitive, 
The umbrate trcis, that Titan about wappit, 
War portrait and out fra eirth yscha{)|nt, 

Be iplden bemis viviHcative, 

Quhair anient heit is maist restorative ; 
Tlie gresshopperis amangwt the vergeris^ giutpp^t, 

And belt wiocht material for their hive. 

* season, 'twigs and grass, 'shrill, ^resounded through. 

* roamoi ' delight. ' head. ' I mean. 

* bushes^ ''which, '^nme or frost. ^' small brushwood. 
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Rlohi llttilMMI > W« Hit MNOMI W iM yOff 



Fhoibui fttrth ytt dwMiiid btnit «Mb 

M»bt niitritlvt au aU thiAMi VHft lwl| 
(9u(l Ralun of wind dunt nocnl mtlri 
Mor Mild HAUimti with hl« iMtM cfMr 

And Ml ttitMct— Qontnlv tUl iViqrjH— ^ 

NttptuuM A*old* within thil |»U«i mil 
Thtt utfrvAU Ktratnli* ryanand bma mUiMir | 

By bdnkti* gmint with gliiieli fariuHt 

It will bo initAntly perodved by tht Niilir tibat 
Uie knuuftge in these TeriH U nore dbiottrt w^ 
letinlsoH, And (lie rky&m leu -mdodloue tfaiui .in 
the oArllar uootry or Dtmbirt wt Jf«i.allmi to 
the ruloi fflven by Mr. Tyrwhm lor 'Urn 'pNfer 
reading of Chaucer, and make dkmnet Ibr a 
llttio lunrned affeotatloa inlha IflioiSt'dMAeiaifo- 
tlon win bo found botli harmonioua .aad fotdoal* 
To (Alt It Into A modem dreia ia nat ao ^aay* 
huwovor, Ai in the caie of Dttabac Xiat4iaftl- 
tompt it : — 

I» broldttr'd bodi unnumWd flowiMveieieeBi 
Of NMturt*'ii fmteh tho llvh&f t^Mitfrirj 
And, hid within thtlr Ui»fv oufulAi.gieeAi ' 
Tliu littld hirdR puur*d forth luoh hArmoayi 
Ah fill M tny vory hourt with Joy and glMii 
A (liitid uf inuNie fullawnd, W4V0 on wavO| 
\\Ww\\ Kfho AHHWtmid fVom hw airy eatti 
Ami H)iriukb(l oVr t))«* ItiurttlH hloominff nofiri 
Tlut Milvor (U«w-drupN Nht)nt>| liko dinmunAa hright and 

WliilHt ill thin jinrAdiHtf my wnwn fodf^ 
Aiwl (llloil my Ituftrt with nvt^ry ritih dtfli|(ht, 
ll)> tVotu llttt Htfti KouN rniiittd iiiH litMul* 
I itu'Ai) t)u« hiiriidt to wltoMtf (ttiiit^rittl tni)(ht 
In ^;iV(Mi (u ilmw ihti ^nUluii clmriut bright 

' wltul«iNum«. * MMMuti. " d4rM not. * itroamn* 

* ((Mon bttnliN. 
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Of Titan — ^whieh liy niglit lodks dark, and dead, 
But changeth in the morn to rttby ved^ 
Whilrt birds, and fields, and-flovvterSjon holm and hight, 
New life assume in glittering vest-s bedig'ht. 

The daisy sweet, the marigold and rose, 
That all the night their silken buds did close, 
Lest icy rimes their tender twigs fihould sear, 
Expanded fragrant ; and, as Titan rose. 
Each ancient tree his greeny glories shows. , 

Emerging joyous from the daikness drear, 
All living thmgs the kindly warmth did cheer ; 
The idle grasshoppers 4»oth ehirpt and play'd. 
The sweet laborious bees mdodious music made. 

Delightful was the season. May's first hour, 
The glorious sun uprisii^ in liis power. 
Bathed with a kindly heat all grawing fhiqgs, 
Nor boisterous Eolus, with blast and shower, 
Nor Saturn, with his aspect sad and sour^ 
Dar'd in that place unfurl his icy wings, 
But sweet Favonius thither fragrance brings. 
And Httle streams, half-hid in moss, do run, 
SJAking a pleasant chime, and. glancing in the sun. 

Encircled with these varied delights, the poet 
desires amtiousiy to pour forth ^a strain worthy- of 
the occasion, to 

Nature queen, and eke to luster May ; 

when, for what reason he fails to inforwi us, iiis 
faculties become weak, and he is seized with a 
trembling which incapacitates him — 

With spreit arraisit, and erery wit away. 

Quaking for fear both pulse and vein and nerris. 

Upon this he very sensibly determines to go 
home, but i« suddenly arrested -on his road by an 
extraordinary incident, which he thus describes :— - 

OiSt of the air cam ane impressioun, 
TUmmi ^pluds licht in extacie or soun 
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Amid ibe virgultis, «U intiU » fiuy S 

As feminiiie so Uitki feU I downi 
And with that gleme M dwyit WIS ny mieh^ ' 
Quhell thair remanet nouther VKHce nor mdxkf 

Breith^ motion, nor heiring natmrnH; 
Saw never man so iaint a levand* wieht $ 
And na ferly ', for oner ezceUand Hdift 

Comiptes the wit, and gams* the blofls avmill. 

Until the hart thocht* U na danger till. 
Quhen it is smorit, membeiis wirkis* nodit richt^ 

The dreidful ternmr swa did me aisailL 

Tet at the last, I n*t how long<a epaee^ 
A lytte heit' appeirit in my faeei 

Quhilk* had tofoir bene paOl and fmde of Undii 
The in my sueven* I met a finly ** caoe ;<— 
I thocht me set within a deseit V'^ 

Amidst a forest by a hideous flude, 

With gxysly fisehe; and sehortly till condodi^ . 
I sail descryve as God will j^ye me gfaee» 

My visioun in rural tennis rude. 

Tlie language here is so antiqiie and nmote 
from English, that a translation muat be mtten^ 
ed :— 

Forth from the skies a sudden light did g^Umee^ 

That threw me into extacy or swoon ; 
Instant I fell in an enchanted trance. 

And feeble as a woman sunk I down: 

With that strange gleam, all faded was my mighi'^ 
Silent my voice, and dizzied grew my sight ; 

Sans motion, breath, or hearing, tranc*d I stood,-^ 
Was never seen so weak a living wight. 
Nor was it strange, fur such celestial light 

Confounds the brain, and chases back the blood 

Unto the sinking heart in ruby flood : 
And the faint members of the body, all 
Refuse to work — ^wheu terror doth appal. 

* a faery — an enchanted trance. * living. " no wondli^ 
* makes. « although. ^ work not right. ^ heat. 
® which. 'swoon. "> wonderfuL . 
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'Twere hard to tell how long the fit did last : 

At length my colour came, though sore aghast, 
And a wild wondrous vision met mine ee * : 

Thro a huge forest I did seem to roam. 

In lonely gloom far far from mortal home, 
Fast by the margin of a sullen sea, 
In whose dead waters griesly fishes be : 
'Twas hideous all — yet here I shall essay 
To tell mine aventure, though rude may be the lay. 

Finding himself in this doleful region, — (I fol- 
low Dr. Irving's analysis of the Palace of Ho- 
nour,) — he begins to complain of the iniquity of 
Fortune ; but his attention is soon attracted by the 
arrival of a magnificent cavalcade ' of ladies fair 
and guidlie men,* who pass before him in bright 
and glorious procession. Having gone by, two 
caitiffs approach, one mounted on an ass, the other^ 
on a hideous horse, who are discovered to be the 
arch-traitors Sinon and Achitophel. From Sinon 
the poet learns that the brilliant assembly whom he 
has just beheld is the court of Minerva, who are 
journeying through this wild solitude to the palace 
of Honor. He not unnaturally asks how such 
villains were permitted to attend upon the goddess, 
and receives for answer, that they appear there 
on the same principle that we sometimes find 
thunder and tornadoes intruding themselves into 
the lovely and placid month of May. The merry 
horns of hunters are now heard in the wood, and 
a lovely goddess is seen surrounded by buskined 
nymphs, mounted upon an elephant, cheering on 
her hounds after an unhappy stag, who proves to 
be ActJBon, pursued by Diana and his own dogs. 
Melodious music succeeds to this stirring scene> 

* eye. 



}M mvnu 



and through ai> ofmAHT. l»llMr< ftfMlllHl iMrf of 
Venui approMhei, ihadqlit » hinwiBfcnt' ftMk^ 
neii over the mrovei, «ad OMnpooMtJof tvof| fivo 
and heroine ofolaidoal aaA fowwitte iloiy*. Hie 
deicripiion of Maveupm htobi rt eA eownv^Hout 
and bald' Ii noble;— 



Kvfrte invtMMir wtpoil'' Oft IMI Bt WWrj 

Hii hiik* w«t grym, hit Iwdle UaMe. uAmffthf 

Hit lymmii wvill •ntaUyM' to M itMagi. 
nii iiuck watt irrit a ipaa madth walUf m flHfai 
Hli viMM biUd^ withcrlip tamm cutflaaA hal»y 

Of itiititrt not ottir grit aoi yet eiilf laaf». 

BvhtitUanU* Vtuui Oh ye, ny ln^JW'iaigti. 
Atul ichu again with daUiaaea la hitf. 

Httr knycnt hym dilpb* %uhalr la he ridi er 

Thua modemiaed t 

Th<p tnighty Mara a bardad eavntv hem 
Grim watt hia^look. hki body large and aqBM% 

HU ttinvwy naak in broadth a tnan Of IMV%- 
Round which did ohortlv curl hi« eritty brawn halr| 
IIIh limbs wolUknit, and of nroportloa fldri 

Wcftt clothed in imnoply of raotam ttte<d« 
On Ventitt tttill ho fnui'd with amorona air, 

And Nhtf h«r kniglit htm eaU*d in woo or waalf . 

W'hilHt u'i'r hitt noblu form hor lovo*iit glancoa 



TliiH brnvo npnarition is icareely |met, when It 
id stuTcrdcd by tho court of Minerva, cotnpoied 
of ' wIho, olo(|urnt: fittiitirs, nnd pleaimnt laitWi of 
frruli bcnuty/ "11 of tiicin dircclinp; their coume to 
the Pnln('(* of Honour, mul clicoring tho tedium of 
tlin jotiHK^ l)y roiionrHing (trnek and Latin hii- 
tnrioH, mid rlmtmtin^ to tlicir Ivre Sajyphie and 
Klrgiiic Odctt. We regret it jb impottiible to 

* invulnvriiblo wpnpon. ' luok, ' wrllknit. * boUL 
* bohulding. * calb* 



em in their progress; buisome- of tfie 
pictures are beautiful. The poet mottrrls 
steed, caparisoned with woodbine ; am), 
3 guidance of a sweet nymph to whom 
3en introduced by Calliope^ he takes liis 
ivay with the Muses, and at length 
the Castallan fount : — 

list CBftUU Weill ' swe«t and diptt \ 

o repoiM, Iheir ho» refresch and rest ; 

it ' doun thir Miisif cleir of hue. 

panie all hailleii« leat and befft, 

to the well to drink, quhilk * ran foiiiii»Wfflt, 

t ane meid whair alkin * flouri* grew 

^ the laii' full fatt I did penew 

: ; hot la tlie f^eat pre** me oppreit, 

)f the water 1 micht not taste een a drtw ^ 

ii* paiturit ° io. ane pleaaud plane, 
be lute of ane fair ^eene montatnt , 
ane mt'id schaddowit with cedat tree* ; 
all heit, thair tnicht we Weill remain, 
of herbiH| flouriv, frute, and {^reine, 
overic {^rowand tree thair men micht chei*'. 
oeriall Mtreamii, rinnand ouir ttanerie grei*j 
)bcr no) Im ; the Mchaw dinnit '^agane, 
Irdis sang) and sounding of the bei*. 

es fair on diver* instrumentes 
lyand, singand, dansaml ouir the bentk*' $ 
ugellik and hevenlie wa* thuir *oun« 
'eature amid hi* hart imprinti* 
che bvautie, the gudelie representi*, 
lerrie tpeeche, fair haveing, hie reuotm, 
ame, wad *it a wise man naif in *woud; 
ymanlines, uryithit the elementi*' ', 
ist the hevin, and all the eitth adouu. 

' wholesome. ' alighted. * which. 

' crowd. ' drop. ' pastured. ' choose, 
tded. '* fields. ^ charmed this elements. 
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Th« warld m§j not «miite Mr dimiw* 
The hevinlit My. Um bU« I mmt tettra | 

6a ineffikbM awn my wit, M hkf 
I will na mair ihairon ray hnthmnH lAn 
Bot briefly fivth my Mm noeMt driw}-^ 

Law in the maid ane palytM pidtt' I Miv 

Maitt gudeliett, and nchMt that midit bt I 
My goveraour aftner than tynb flra 

Unto that hald to past eomnandil ttib 

I attempt a free traatlatioii of theae fine itaiiE«i» 
ai the language ii so obscure :— » 

Beside that fount, with deamt eiyatal blaa^ 
Alighted down the Muiet bright of hutt : 

Themielvea to lolaee and thtir ittada to bmI | 
And all their foUowtm oil the inetant dmr 
To taste the stream, which iparkUag iMft to ikv» * 

Thro* freshest meads with laurel cano3ed« 
Then trembling to the well renown*a I ileW| 

But the rude crowd all passage there dsfiad, 

Nor might I snatch a drop of that ceWrtial tide* 

Our horses pastured in a pleasant field| 
Verdant and rich, beneath a mountain grawi| 

Where, from the mid-day heat a shada to yltM| 
Some ancient cedars wove a leafy screen | 
On tho smooth turf unnumberecf floweri wave atea 

Weaving a carpet 'neath umbrageous trees. 

And u'er their channels, pav'd with jewels sheani 

The waters gliding did the senses please, 

Mingling their quiet tunes with hum of honied beesL 

On many an instrument of breath or string 

These gentle ladies play'd ur playing sung ; 
Some sat beneath the trees in luvely ring, 

Some solitary btray'd the tluwers among ; 

Kv'n tho rude elements in silence hung, 
And wooed their music with intense delight ; 

Whilst from their charms such dazzling rays were flung^ 
As utterly amaz'd all mortal sight. 
And might have thaw'd the heart of sternest anchorite* 

' describOf * a pavilion pitched* 
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Far dofh it pan all powers of liying speech 
To tell the joy that from these sights I took ; 

And if so hign the wondrous theme doth reach, 
How showd my vein the great endeavour brook I 
We may not soar so high, my little book. 

But pass we on :— Upon the field I spied. 
Woven of silk, with golden post and hook, 

A goodly tent unfold its wings of pride, 

To whose delightsome porch me drew my lovely guide. 

Obeying his sweet conductress, Master Gavin 
enters this rich pavilion, and there sees the Muses 
sittmg on * deissis,* or elevated seats of distinc- 
tion, served by familiars with ippocras and mead, 
and partaking, much in the same fashion as mortal 
ladies, of delicate meats and varied dainties. After 
the feast. Calliope commands Ovid, whom she 
quaintly calls her " Clerk Register,*' to recreate 
them with a song; and this favoured minstrel 
chaunts the deeds of the heroes of ancient days, 
not forgetting a digression upon transfigurations 
and the art and remedy of love. He is followed 
by other eminent bards ; but the enumeration 
forms rather a ludicrous catalogue than a charac- 
teristic or animated picture. It is wound up by 

Fogg^us, who stood, a groaning, giriiing fallow, 
Spitting, and cryand Fy, on great Laurentius Valla. 

The trumpet now sounds to horse, and the 
Muses, with their whole attendants and followers* 
throwing themselves on their steeds, gallop on at 
a goodly pace till they reach a charming valley, 
wherein a mighty rock is seen, which we imme- 
diately discover to be some sacred and glorious 
place, for the moment it is descried the whole 
assembly bow their heads and give thanks that 
they are permitted to behold the end of their 
journey. 

TOL. 1X1. u 



Hi mAnm 

It is here that the tflMem b He fnlmm-wi- 
mixture of the Pfegfto my&obff wUi the Chiit- 
tian syBtem, becomes unnatttvafeiid peiafiiL We 
find that the palaoe built ttpoa tfik loek k fai» 
tended to Bhadovr forth die btiM of hetTen.; aiid 
that under the word *HoiKHn% whieb« to' gnr 
modem ears, conveys a. very SUbnsA Umi lire 
are to understand tliat heavenly honour and db* 
tinction to which the Christian aqjMires* lUi^ 
being tlie case, why does the eapfauMtion of siiflli 
myBteries proceed nrom the lips of a P^^put god- 
dess ? — and what has Yenus» the most inmtiii^ 
dous, though sometiaaes the most d^pnl^ off 
classical personifications, to do vnlh ibut saend 
and blessed system, that *' state of gnoe,"«S' the 
poet himself denominates it, which ougjkt elver te 
DC kept pure and undefiled, as the heavnly sooios 
from which it has proceeded i With how bsu^ 
finer taste and holier feeling has a latev jpeel^ 
but he, indeed, '* the mightiest master of the 
Christian lyre," described the desertion of dia 
Pagan shrines, the silence of the oracleS|. the 
terror of the priests and flamens, and the passuff 
away of the dark and unholy mysteries whiDO 
constituted the system of heathen worship, at the 
birth of our Redeemer : 

The oracles aro dumb, 
No vuicu or hitU'ouB hum 
Runs thit)U)<fh the arched roof in words clecf(ivio{f. 
Apullo from his nhriue 
Can no more divine, 
With hoUuw shriek the steep of Delphot leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cdK 



The lonely movnteiiifr b'trj. 
And the resounding short, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted springs and' dale 
Edged with poplar pale, 
The parting Genius i» with sig^ung- sent : 
rith floiii'er»in woven trehses turn-, 
he nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In consecrated earth. 
And on the holy heaxth. 
The Lars and Leinures moan with midnight plaint ; 
In urnsy and alters ^ound, 
A drear aud dying sound 
Afirights the flamens at their service quaint ; 
nd the chill marble seems to sweat, 
i^hile each peculiar i)ower foregoes- his wonted seat. 

Peor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim, 
With that twice4}atter'd god of Palestine ; 
And mooned Ashtaroth^ 
Heaven*s queen and mother hoth, 
Now sits not girt with tapers' holy i^ne ; 
he Lybic Hammon shrinks his horn, 
1 vain the Tyrian maids their wounded TbammuE mourn.'*' 

Tlie Bishop of Dunkeld would, probably, have 
9Bted his defence, as his encomiasts may still be 
tclined to do, upon the plea, that the Palace of 
lonouT is a vision or dream ; that dreams are 
emarkable for their wild transitions, confined 
athin no rules of waking realities, and becoming 
nly the more natural as they assume more 
lixed, multiform, and extravagant phases. Al! 
his is true; but there is little in the defence 
rhich can excuse the no doubt unintentional 
isult offered to the feelings of a pious reader. 
Vhilst our souls are pent in mortal clay, we may, 

*. 3fiUoii*s Ode on the Nativity. 

m2 
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and too often axe, visited bj^raMM* wfckk oagli 
not to be written : but we can luKW no escape i^ 
when awake, we commimicato these e&travagant 
and sinful fancies to others, and insist on wiiftmg 
what cannot, without injury, be read. 

On entering the PaJaoe of Honour, the poet 
beholds Venus seated on a sphadid thxoDOi hafin^ 
before her a magic mirror, sufyprnted by dune 
golden trees : 

Bot straicht before Venae' Tiisge^ bul M • 

Stude emerant ftagei twelve^ ^leoe p ge d ba s ^nis \ 

Quhairon their mw three eimona golden treiSi , 

Suitendand weiu, the ffoddee faee befbme 

Ane fair Mirrour^ be mm qfoaiiiti^ upbemeft ' 

In terraced pomp before the CnwUun Qoeeri^ 
Bose twelve bright stages as the emerald gmn } 
Above them wav'd, most glorions to behora. 
Three wondrous trees with leaves of rastHaggold j 
And on their stems supported, dear and bnjm^ 
A magic Mirror stood, and shed nneaithly^jliti 

This mirror reflects the shadowy train of pail 
ages, the most remaricable events reoocde^ii 
history float over its surface, — and the pocik,.^ 
course, beholds an infinite variety of inoongro- 
ous personages ; amongst the ancient wi^ike 
worthies, the supporters of the authenticity of 
Ossian will be pleased to discover the mighty 
Fingal, and Gaul the son of Morni ; Great Gow- 
makmore, and Fyn Mac Cowl ; and how 

Thai suld ' be goddis in Ireland, as thai say. 

It reflects, also, the necromantic tricks of the 
famous Roger Bacon and other astrologers, who 
are seen diverting themselves by many subtle 

^ grass. ' should. 
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points of jaggling, changing a nutmeg into a 
monk, and a penny pie into a parish church : — 

The necromancy there saw I eke anone, 
Of Benytas, Buneo, and Frier Becone, 

With many subtel point of jugglery ; 
Of Flanders pyes made mony precious stone, 
Ane great laid saddle of a chicken bone ; 

Of a nutmeg they made a monk in hy ^ ; 

A parish kirk out of ane penny pie : 
And Benytas of ane mussil made an ape. 
With many other subtle mow and jaip % 

What connexion these amusements of the as- 
trologers are supposed to have with the Palace of 
Honour, it would be hopeless to inquire. The 
poet now presses on to an eminence, from which 
ne beholds the attempts of the multitude to scale 
its walls, and the disasters with which they are 
accompanied. Equity stands as warder on the 
battlements, denouncing vengeance against Envy, 
Falsehood, and Covetousness ; Patience officiates 
as porter, and instantly admits him and his con- 
ductress. We shall give the description of the 
palace, and the monarch, King Honour, who in- 
iiabits it^ in his own words : — 

The durris and the windors all were hreddit' 
With massie gold, quhairof the fynes scheddit. 
With hurnist evir^, baith pallice and touris, 
War theikit' weill maist craflilie that cled it; 
For so the quhitelv blanchit bone ourspred it, 
Midlit with ^Id", anamalit all colouris, 
Importurait « with birdis and sweet flouris ; 
Curious knottis and mony a hie device, 
Quhilkis* to behald war perfite* pamdyce. 

* haste. ' cheat. ' broidered. ^ ivoiy. * roofed. 
* inlaid. 7 decorated. ° which. ^ perfect. 
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And to fraoNd^ 017 BMifto«ii I-taii iRMt 
Slight to tht halt thfowtwt <hi piUw fwirj 

Aud ten itagM of topai did ueond | 
Sehute wai the d«N^ la mt • Mr 1 Mtai^^ 
Qiihair I beheld the ifleddait MMieal 
That ever on ewtk « wwtehid aikiff JwsdU 
Britiffly thie pHMtM to eonekid ftad «id | 



Methocht the flure tvM .«U <»fwi tthM 

Bot quhairof i«r«r thairaUii I Mi iM. 

The multitud of protiooi lliSaii MfaPi 
Thairon la tclMme, M fbbell MxtM mSr* 

Micht not behalcKemr nstaout goMam, 
For all the raif* « d&dto mt appav 
Hun^ Ail of p&eeaiMU loi|i|iod Nffhii 

Oi diamontti aadrubtis «a iM^ 
War all the burdii * maid of maft lielMt I 
Of lardanii, of Jatp, and imaiigtt aB% 
Traiitiy foraoei^ tmA bMkae,'WK |MliltflMi. 

Baith to and fVo amid the hall thil went 1 
Royal prineee in plait and armonrii qiwnt 

Of bernUt* goM oott(M wHh pimwa MofaM 
Kntlironit I eauw ane kiaf net Mid ptteoti 
Upon quhaie maiit brioht vuaga, aa I Menl^ 
in wonderment, be hia brichtnet at anlii 
He tmote me donne, and brieiH* all my bani^ 
Tliair lay I etill iu swoim with tMtour Uaueht^ 
Quhilti at the lait my i^mphe wf hoamt'Ciaij^it* 

Sinu with ^rit naiae with womenting*^ and caiTi 

In hor uriniH scnu baro me doun the stair, 
And in the cluiH fulltoftliit laid me down; 

llplu'ld my hcid to tak the haiUume" air; 

Fur oi* my lifv Hcho vtiide iu gnit dispair, 
Me till fiwuk wee Htill that lady boim ^, 
Quliiik iinallie out of that deidlie ^' noun. 
iNwyith overcomu, and up miuu euo did cast, 
liu merry, man, quuth scho, thu worst m \mMi* 

^ looked in at a window. ' various. * without injuryt 

* root*. * boards. " burnished. ^ '^"^'od. • » 
" bruised. ' bones. '® fouentiug. ^^ wholesome. 

*' thut lady was buhicd— or intunt to wako mo. ^ deadly. 
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It will lie perceived that the desoiption, al- 
though beautifol, is, to the general reader, more 
thickly sown with obscure words than the poetry 
of Dunbar or Henrysoun. This must plead our 
excuse for attempting to present it in a modem 
garb. 

In higli velief of ricli and massive gold, 

The borders round the doora and windows shone ; 
Each tower and turret, beauteous to behold, 

Of polished ivory form'd— 4ie was there one 
That <Ud not show inlaid its walls upon 

Bright shapes of birds, midst sweet enamelled flowera. 
And ciuious knots, carved in the snow-white bone, 

With matchless cunning by the artist's powers.— 
180 perfect and so pure were Honor's lordly bowers* 

But pass we on — the nymph and J did wend 

Straight to the hall — ^and dimb'd a radiant stair, 
Fonn'd all of topaz clear — from end to end. — 

The gate was shut— but through a lattice there 
Of beryl, gazing, a transcendant ^lare 

Broke da^zlingly en mine astonished sight — 
A room I saw — -but oh, what tongu^ shall dare 

To paint that chamber, so surpassing bright I 
Sure never such a view was given to mortal wight. 

From every part combinM, roof, wall, and floor, 

A flood of light most gloriously was cast ; 
And as the stream upon mine eyes gan pour. 

Blinded I stood awhile : that sight surpast 
Aught that in Eastern story read thou hast 

Of richest palace, or of gorgeous stall ; 

On diamond pillars, tall as any mast. 
Clustering, and boimd with ropes of rubies ail, 
The sapphire arches leant of that celestial hall. 

The very benches, forms, and footstools mean. 
Were shap'd of smaragdine and precious stone, 

And on the carpet brilliant groups were seen 
Of heroes old, whose steely corslets shone 
Embost with jewels ; — near them, on a throne 

-Sat Honor, mighty prince, with look severe, 
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And deep^et awful eye, whose glance alone 
So full of might and glorious did appear. 
That all my senses reel'd, and down I dropt with fear. 

^Vithin her snowy arms that Lady sweet 
Me caught, and swiftly to the portal hied, 

For wing'd with love and pity were her feet. 
And soft she bore me to inhale the tide 
Of the fresh air — she deem'd I would have died, 

So sudden and so deadly pale I grew ; 
But fondly each reviving art she tried, 

And bath'd my brow with Heliconian dew, 
Till, faint and slow, mine eyes uncIos*d to meet her Yiei 

Tlie vision now hastens to a conclusion. 
his recovery, the Poet, under the protection of '. 
who has so faithfully conducted him, proposes 
visit a delightful garden, where the Muses are c 
ployed in gathering the choicest flowers of poe 
which spring beneath trees bearing precious stoi 
instead of fruit. In the description of this retr 
tliere is a strange admixture of the beautiful s 
the ridiculous. Tlie scenery is sweetly paint< 
but what shall we say of the trees on which ge 
or chickens are seen growing ; to the transpla 
ing of the extraordinary fables of Boece into ' 
gardens of tlie Palace of Honour ? Into tliis g 
den, however, in whatever fashion it may be f 
nished, the bard himself is not destined to enl 
The only access to it lies beyond a moat, acr 
which a tree is thrown. Over this slender t 
precarious rural bridge, the Nymph passes w 
ease ; but the Poet, whose head has not yet xe 
vered the effects of his swoon, in making 
attempt, slips a foot, and is immersed in ' 
stream. This effectually awakens him from 
Tance into whidi he had fallen, and restoies 
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es to the sober realities of a lower sphere. He 
, according to poetic use and wont, describes 
wondrous vision, and lays it at the feet of his 
reign, James lY. 

1 his interview with Venus in the Palace of 
LOur, Douglas informs us, that the goddess 
ented him, as the richest gift she could bestow, 

a copy of Virgil's ^neid, commanding him 
ranslate it into his native language— a task. 

Dr. Irving, which he has performed with 
h felicity. * To pronounce it«' continues this 
led critic, * the best version of this wonderful 
n, which ever was or ever will be executed. 
Id be ridiculous ; but it is certainly the pro- 
ion of a bold and energetic writer, whose 
nrledge of the language of his original, and 
mand of a rich and variegated phraseology, 
iliarly qualified him for the performance of so 
ous a task. Indeed, whether we consider the 
i of British literature at that era, or the ra- 
tj with which he completed the work, (it was 
labour of but sixteen months,) he will be 
id entitled to a high degree of admiration. In 
sr of the sister languages, few translations of 
ed authors had been attempted ; and the rules 
he art were consequently little understood* 
n in English, no metrical version of a classic 

yet appeared, except of Boethius; who 
eely merits that appellation. On the destruc- 
of Troy, Caxton had published a species of 
le Tinnance, which he professes to have trans- 
1 from the French ; and the English reader 

taught to consider this motley and ludbrous 
position as a version of the JSneid. Douglas, 





however/ bellows aeimi mttiaiAm <4^ Cmkm^ 
lor hit preetunptuoiw i nkmlm 1mm dkiiieil 
•lory ; and affirmst llml UiilroikiiovMMWMah 
blcB Virgil than the Devil BBMOiUii St AMifaii 
fend yet he has fallen into « ervor, wMoh iio ex* 
poMt in hk predeoeeior ^ pro p T wubm Mi^ 
often to diefignred in iiit liMialtnoB«'«a QBtf-lo m 
recognized whli tiia gresteid diflooltT; Inmnqr 
inilanoei too, lie hat been cailtv 4f umMtAmm 
of nioderaiaiii|r tlie aotioni -dl Jua aWnal 
verting the Sioyl into' a nan, and 
i£neat» tlia Trojan baioit to be *teM tof any 
nejg:lect in counting bit beadt. Of Hhi fgmmi 

Cnciule of trantUUion, bowefw^ bi'Aj 
re tunned no inaoourate aetlM. 
It neither rathly lioentiouty ndrtoo Iwnaly 
In affirming that he hat tnvariablf ten lewd' 
vene by andbei; Demptter and Lee ly hi 
their ignorance of the work i»f whiohlibejrapiiiil 
aiml Douglat well knew Ahat tueh m'.pnfit 
would liAve been wild and n ugnt of y ^. Vht iMM 
of Virgil and hit trantiator nuit oortdMair 
dilTor in length by at ieatt three ijrIkUti» anl 
thoy may even differ by no fewer than, aeftau 
Dr. Irving concludet hit judiclout femadu upon 
thin tranMlaiion by telecting, at a tpooimen*. the 
colc^bratcMl nuRsnge on the dotoent of ^neat into 
iho infftrnai regiont:-^ 

*< FnciliH <leic«miui Afenii| 
NoctoH atquu dien [latut tdtx januft Dhif . 
Hi)(l rovocaru f^riuluin, «up4!riiiK|uu eviultfrt ad tutmt^* 
Hoc opiiN, liic labor mi : puucii uuas fDuuut amavit 
.lui)iU<r| nut ardoim uvoxit ad nthora viftui, 
Dim (((*niti potuuro ; tonvni media omnk t\\fm$ 
CucytinujuttiinuUbiiiuiGircuinflMitalio." / 
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U M riekt fiKin Mid«2tfai gate, I thee tell 

Tor to detoend, and pass on doun to iidl. 

The black settis of Pluto, and that dirk' way, 

Stand evir open and patent nicht and day. 

But theitefira'to return agaxne on hicbt. 

And heire above ncovsr this airis lidit, 

That is difficil fperk, thair labour lyis. 

Full few ifaair bene quhom faiech above the skyis, 

Thare ardent iFertue has rasit and upheit^, 

Or sit quhame-eqoale Jupiter deifyi^ 

Tha|r <^4nlkia bene ([^ndrit of goddes may thydJer 

attane, 
All the mydway is wildemes nnplane, 
Or wilsum forest ; and the laithlie * flude, 
Cocytus, with his dzery bosom unrude, 
Flows environ round about that place. 

Ferhapt a hafipier specimen of this remarkable 
work of Dougias is to be found in the translation 
of that exquisite passage in the sixth book, in 
which ^neas and the Sibyl arrive at the Elysian 
Fields : 

' Hie dennm exactis, perfecto munere divsB, 
2>eveBere looos Isitos et amcnia vtreta, * 

JPerlnnatorum nenumtm sedesqtie beatas. 
Largior hie campos sther, et lutniue vestit 
'Purpureo, solemque suum sua sidera norunt. 
I^urs in gramineis exercent membra palsBstris, 
Contendunt lude, «t fulva luctantur arena ; 
Pass pedibiis plaudunt choreas, et carmiua diennt, 
Nee non Threj'cius longa cum veste sacerdos r 

Oblectat numeris septem discrimina vocura, 

' Jamqiie eadem digifis, jam pectine pulsat ebumo.* 

The golden branche he sticks up fair and wele, 
Tbts beaoM done 'at last ; and every dele 
Preiumist ', Itnging ' the godcly ss gift ^ay, 
.Unto aae plesand grand ^ cumin «r thay 

i 

^ easy. ' dark. ' qpheld. * loaHisome. 
* all things or rites fulfilled. ' belonging. ^ grounr.1. 
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With battd 1 gen, fieMSw bMii» tad gNnt'nMl^ 

The lusty orehaili% and ifai JnliiMiinu^fiiHto 

Of happy saulk' and wale fbrtonalie 

To Uissit wiehtis the plactt ]^np«nt^ 

Thir fieldis hene lafgem^ aad fmmm hncM 

Eevestis thaim with purponr a d q w an g hfJut } 

The sternes' for this puce eoovannflt * 

Knawis wele their sun, and o b a ttfi i hia Vflot'. 

Sum thare amid the geny ^ planii grwa^ 

In to palestra] plaj^ th«M oetiraBi : 

Thare membra * gan cxeroe^ and luuid Ibr huid . 

They faXL to wenbng* on the golden wteadf 

Assayand honeat gammia'* th^fm to adwite'^i 

Sum uthir hantin^ SV^ v>A nifav epoile 

Als for to dansing, and to bade tiie ling 

To «ng hallettis^ and go in karoUkig. 

Thare wes also the priest and menitrale de ^f 

Flaying ppporcums and springs >* dinoe 
Apoua his harp, sevin divers soondiaiyaey 
Now with g[3naap ^7 fyngeris doing stringis supgrflb 
And now with subtell erorie poyntals lyte **• 

Douglas commences each book with a prolofp 
or original introduction, generally descriptive otti 
season and circumstances under which it was wd 
ten. Thus, in the prologue to the seventh-booki i 
have as noble a description of winter as is to 1 
found in the whole range of ancient Scottish poeti 
The poet tells us that the sun had just entered tl 
cloudy sign of Capricorn, and approached so ne 
his winter stage that his heat perceptibly d 
clined — 

^ thick. ' wholesome. " souls. ^ larger. 

* stars. * path. ' grassy. ^ members. 

• wrestling. '* games. *^ divert. " hunting 

f^ ballads. ^* skilful. " harping. '^ tunes. 

^7 beautiful and slender. ^^little. 
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Altho he be the lamp and heart of hevia ^ 
Forfeblit woz his lemand gilded levin *, 
Thro the declining of his krge round sphere. 
The frosty regioun ringis of the zere*. 

Everything is melancholy and dreary ; the trees 
leafless and bare; the rivers running red in spate *; 
the bums or smaller streams, so sweet and quiet 
in summer tide, tearing down their banks; the 
surges dashing on the shore with a noise louder 
than the roar of a chafed lion ; the heavens dark 
and louring, or, if the sky clears for a moment, 
only opening to show the wintry constellations, 
rainy Orion, and the chill, pestilential Saturn, 

< Shedding infection from his tresses hoar.* 

The earth, says the poet,' pursuing his fine winter 
picture, is now barren, hard, and unlovely; the 
meadows have put on their brown and withered 
coats ; Hebe, the beautiful daughter of Juno, hath 
not even a single flower with which she may 
adorn herself; and through a cold and leaden 
atmosphere, the mountain tops are seen capt with 
snow. As these melancholy images present them- 
selves, shadowy dreams of age and death steal into 
the mind — 

Gousty schadowis of eild and grisly dede. 

All living creatures seem to sympathise with 
the decay of the year. The deer are seen retreat- 
ing from their high summer pastures, into the more 
sheltered valley ; the small birds, congregating in 
flocks, change their pleasant songs into a melan* 

^ heaven. ' flashes of light. * year. 

* A stream overflowing its banks from heavy rains^ i8> 
laid in Scotland to be in spate. 
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dioly chirm, < rar; tlie 

wina, either < rjinr i _.. .i, iho forest 

in its Htredgtl), oc U f i. nubdued ur umiaous 

moaning, Thft' pour b idmen and laboumi, 
fritli their iIioeB cove wiu cUy, mid tlieir gu- 
mento drenched in run, in .ten taiUng itbuut the 
doora; the little herdfbor. with hit villy i>heei>, 
creeps under the lee of le elicltcrcd hiU-Hide, 
vhilst the oxen, horses, i * i;roatKr bc^atial, tJia 
tuakit bottrs, »id fit swyne,* cuiiifurUbly aulilcd 
■nd housed, hsve the v stei] provmder urilie 
bsrvest tlirown down beion tlicm. As the night 
approaches, the skv clean ii;i ; the nir, bi-iroming 
more pure aad ; M length si^ttlus into 

u intense frost ; ana tat, «i,.ittSc knlMUHt 
ei warmed himself at the ;t , and waed'huha^ 
against tbe piercing air by ' clul~ ' 
threefold happings, retirei t» rest ;r- 



Wuiiit my hade, keat oo-clahhii thijmfltU, 

For to expell tha psraUatu pansnd euild *, 

I ctouit me, fyoa bownid fur to ilepa *. 
For some time he is unable to'sleep : he D 
the moon sbcddino; her rays through hit 
he buara the owl hi^uting in her midnight cave, 
and when she ceaaes, a strange sound breaks the 
stillness of tlie night, — lie liatens, and recogfnises 
the mcnsured creaking strokes proceeding from the 
wings of n flock of wild geese, as they glide high 
in air over tlie city — an inimitable picture, true to 
nature, and eminently poetical : — 

' u'vll. ' WBtmoJ. ' atcelebwl. * eoU. 
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i The homdl Inrdy qaliilk> we elepe*^ the nych owk^ 
Within her caveme heaid I about and loule", 
I«aitbely ^ of forme with crukit camscho^ beik, 

' Ugsome* to hear was her wild elrische skveik'i 
The wiU geis eke daking by nycfates tide, 

, Attonr* the dty fleand% heard I glide. 

He 18 at last surprised by sleep, nor does he 
waken till the cock — Phoebus* crowned bird, the 
dock of the night— had thrice clapped his wings,' 
and proclaimed the approach of day. The same 
troth and excellence which marks the preceding 
part of the picture, distinguishes this portion : the 
jackdaws are heard chattering on the roof, the 
noon is declining near the horizon, the gled os 
kite, taking her station on the high leafless trees 
beaide the poet's window, whistles with that singular 
and characteristic note which proclaims the dawn« 
ing of a winter day; and having had his fire 
Stirred, and his candle lighted, he rises, dresses 
himself^ and for a moment opens the casement to 
look out upon the scene : but it is only for a mo« 
ment ; the hail -stones hopping on the leads, and 
the gust of cold and rimy air which sweeps in» 
admoni&h him that this is no time for such obser* 
vation, and quickly closing the lattice, he hurries, 
shivering with cold, to the fire-side. As he warms 
himself, the faggots crackle on the hearth, the 
cheerful blaze lights up his chamber, and glancing 
from the precious and riclily gilded volumes which 
are ranged in their oaken presses, his eye lights 
upon ^ Virgil' lying open upon a readhig-desk. 
He is thus reminded of how much of his task yet 

* which, 'can. *yell. *ugly. ^ stern looking. 
* fright!^ 'shnek. ^ aboit, ^ftytng. 



remAini, and i •• Mljr to Vk 

tnmilation. ii a • .v vw«»«.?« a nan 
pleasing or pi xeMua i icripdon than ivlut is 
nere ^iven. it is dis ishad br a mfaiujta .ob- 
servation of nature, a ,. iwer of aakotioii and 
grouping, rich colouring i id oleamesa of outline^ 
which we invariably trace in the works of a tnis 
poet. 

It has been already emaikisdt that in Us 
phrueology, Douglas nore obscure tluui Dun^ 
bar or Henrjrson. * *j IMars of Barwidt,' ttv 
the tale of the * Landwan if ouse/ may bis mim^ 
stood by a purely English reader, with eOtt)i» 
rative facility ; whilst in t e * Palaoa of HoBOu/ 
and still mote in the * T station of this JBuid/ 
passages are perpetually recurring which requirs 
some study to make out their meaning. Wa find 
the explanation of this given by the poet'himssi£ 
Dunbar represents himself as wrftfaiff b ths 
English tongue ; but the translator of * YirgO/ at 
** kepand na Soudron bot ouir awin langage.** 

In the time of James V., we know nrom a 

curious passage quoted in * Hailes' Life of John 

Hamilton/ that to '* knapp Sudrone,'* was con- 

siclerod the mark of a traitor ; and even so late si 

James VI., Winzct speaks of his being ignorant 

of ** Southcron/' and knowing only his proper 

languogc, the * auld brade Scottis *." The passage 

in Dentins above referred to, is interesting in this 

point ot view : — 

And yet forioith I let my beiv pane, 

Ai that I couth to male it bratle and plane, 

Kt*|)and no Soudroun, bot our «vf'm langage, 

* Irving*! Livci of the Scottinh Foetg, vol. L, p. 59. 
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And speke as I lerned quhen I wos ane page ; 

Na yet ^ sa clene all Sudroim I refuse, 

Bot some worde I pronunce as nychboure dois ; 

Like as in Latine bene, grewe termes sum, 

So me behuffit' quhilum or be dum, 

Sum bastard Latyne, Frensche or Ynglis, ois ; 

Quhaire scant wes Scottis ; I bad nnne utber chois : 

Not that oure toung is in the selvin skant % 

Bot for that I the fouth * of langage want *. 

It was at the request of Henry, Lord Sinclair, 
cousin of tlie poet, and a liberal and learned 
patron of literature, that this remarkable transla- 
tion was undertaken ; and Douglas has informed 
us, that he completed it on the 22d of July, 1513, 
about twelve years after he had composed his 
* Palace of Honour,' and not two months before 
the death of his sovereign, James IV., in the 
battle of Fiodden ; fatal not only to the monarch 
and the country, but especially disastrous to the 
family and lineage of the poet. Deeply affected 
by this calamity, and deprived of his father, who 
died soon afler, he bade farewell to the Muses, 
and in the conclusion of his translation of the 
^neid, intimates his resolution of devoting his 
remaining days to the glory of God and the good 
of his country. 

The passage in which he bids adieu to his 
poetical studies is striking and characteristic, in- 
timating a strong consciousness of the perpetuity 
of his fame : — 

Now is my werk ' all finist and complete, 
Quhom Jovis ire nor fyiis birnand' hete, 

* nor yet. ' behoved. ' scanty. * plenty. 

* work. • burning. 

* Irving's Lives of the Scottbh Poets, vol. i. p. 60. 
VOL. III. N 
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Nor trcnscheand swerd, sail defays \ nor doun tludiig, 

Nnr I:iii^ pruci's of a^, consumes aU thio)^: 

Qiiiitii that iinknawiu' day sail him address, 

Qiihilk n(>t hut on this body power hes, 

And ends the date of mine uncertain eild'y 

Thu lietter part of me shall be upheild^ 

Atxive the Kternis i)eq>etuallio to riug'^, 

And IitTo my name remane but' emparing; 

Tlirowout tlie isle, ychpt*it Albione, 

K<*<'id Khali I l)ee, and suii^ by many a one. 

Thus u]) my pen and instruments full zore^ 

On Virgil's post I fix for evermore, 

Nfvir from thens sic matters to deacrive': 

]\Iy muse shull now be dene contemplative^ 

And solitair; as doth the bird in caige 

Si'n fer by worne, all is my childis aige*®; 

An<l of my days near pnssit the half datO) 

That Nature suld me granting, wele I wate; 

Tluis sen I feile "* down sweyand ^* the ballance. 

Here I resign my youngkeris'^ observance, 

And will direct my labours evermoir'*, 

I'nto the Common-welth and goddis gloir". 

Adiew, gude redaris '", God gif you all gude nycht *^, 

And, after death, grant us his hevinly lycht*". 

Tlw life of Douglas now became troubled and 
eventful. It had before glided on serenely in 
ha})])y literary enjoyment, undisturbed by pomp 
or terror. Its after-course was destined to par- 
take largely of both. 

Tlie wiilowed queen of James IV., who bad 
been deprived of her husband when she was yet 
in the }>rinie of youth and beauty, fixed ber affec- 
tions on the Earl of Anirus, one of the handsomest 

* defeat. * unknown. 

"* old ago. * upheld. * reign. • without. 

* expert. »* desoriln?. ' altogether contempUtire. 

** age. •* feel. ** down inclining. 

obserrauotf of my youth. *• evermore. '* g}otrf. 

** good leaders. >' gvH>d nij^ht. * light. 



len at the court, and nephew^ to Douglas ; 
om his extreme youth, little calculated t<»> 
h prudence under circumstances so flatter- 
his vanity and ambition. ' To the surpiiee 
^ret of all ranks/ says Pinkerton, ' Marga- 
rdly recovered from the languor of cmld-» 
suddenly wedded the Earl of Angus-»a 
tate step, which was fatal to her ambition^ 
the laws of the country, it termmated her 
y. A birth, distinguished by an smoestry of 
, opulent possessions, a potent vassdry, 
all, a person blooming with youth and ele<- 
tran sported the woman, whilst they ruined 
»en*.* 

this imprudent union, Douglas became 
connected with the royal family ; and, a*. 
;hbishopriG of St Andrew's was now vacant* 
! death of Alexander Stewart in the battle 
sdden, the queen nominated faim to the 
ty, recommending him, in a letter addressed 
> X., as ' second to none in learning and 
.' He accordingly took possession of the 
piscopal palace, and prepared to enter upoot 
clesiastical functions ; but these were the 
mes, in which the bishop ojfien found it tu^ 
X to preach peacefully in his cathedral as the 
to live quietly in his castle. His right was 
ted by Hepburn, prior of St. Andrew's, whcr 
sen elected by the canons, and FormaOy 
of Moray, a crafty and grasping pluralisCy 
wealth and address had procured the pre- 
on from the Pope. Hepburn, at the head 

* Pinkerioiv*f History, voUii p. 121. 

n2 
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of a large body of troopi|*6jKp0lled the lemuiiti of 
Douglas, and took poBMuion of the oaatlo ; whllil 
Forman, acquiring the aMietanoe of Lord Hitme» 
one of the most powerfiil of the Sodttith noblet^ 
jRr«t published the papal bull at Edinburgh al the 
head of an army of ten thouiand men, and then 
xnarchcd to St Andrew's. It sayt much fbt 
Douglas's moderation and love of peacfti that he 
immediately retired from the oontest, and left hit 
furious rivals to pursue the stormy eoureee of their 
ambition, which concluded by lorman obtafaihit 
possession of the primaoY. * / « 

Not long after this the see of Dttnkeldv ooiK 
sidered at that time as the third in the redmhl 
point of emolument, became vacant, and the queen 
unco more nominated Douglas, who, by the inte* 
rest of Henry Vilf., obtained a papal bull in Ua 
favour. The chapter at the same momenti how* 
ever, had elected Stewart, a brother of tho EmA of 
Athole ; and the postulate bishop, at the head oi 
his clansmen and ketherans, lost no time In ttdtfait 
possession of his new dignity, fortifying the pahm 
and cnthcdral, stationing parties of armed retatneie 
in the passes wliero he might be attacked, and de* 
daring his resolution to bo expelled only at the 
point of the sword. Nay, ttio persecution of 
Douglas was carried still further: being arraigned 
under some acts of parliament, which liad seldom 
been carried into effect, of the crime of procuring 
bulls from Home, he was found guilty, subjected 
to a teni|)orary imprisonment, and committed to 
the custody of Hepburn, his former rival for the 
primacy. A compromise between the two parties 
at length took ])lace, and Douglas was consecrated 
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at Glasgow by Archbishop Beaton. * Having 
first visited on his journey the metropolitan city 
of St. Andrew*8, he proceeded from thence to Dun- 
keld, where all ranks exhibited the utmost delight 
at his arrival, extolling to the clouds his learning 
and virtues, and uttering their thanks to heaven for 
the gift of so noble and eminent a prelate/ Tlie 
pope's bull was then proclaimed with the usual 
solemnities at the high altar, and the bishop re- 
tired to the house of the dean, where he was splen- 
didly entertained. There was a very sufficient 
reason for this, as the servants and soldiers of 
Stewart sUU held the episcopal palace and cathe- 
draU declaring their determination not to sur- 
render it till they received their master's orders. 
Their steel coats were seen glancing on the walls^ 
the cannon pointed from the battlements, and even 
the steeple had been transformed into a garrison of 
troops, so tliat the new bishop was constrained to 
perform divine service in the house in which he 
lodged. Here too he administered the oaths to 
Ills canons ; and having afterwards held a solemn 
consultation with the powerful nobles and gentry by 
whom be was accompanied* their deliberations were 
interrupted by a sudden discharge of cannon, whilst 
news arrived at the same moment that Stewart 
was on his march to take possession of the bene- 
fice. Force had now to be opposed to force ; the 
feudal friends who surrounded Douglas marshalled 
tlteir retainers ; messengers were sent off to P'ife 
and Angus, and next morning so powerful a rein- 
forcement arrived, tliat Stewart retired to the 
neighbouring woods. The cathedral was then 
carried by one of Douglas's supporters, and his 
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(>pponenti, botoff MimnioMd td oa|ittid«li, «k lait 
iliou{(ht it pruttflmt lo ^kmf, ' A dnwiMliaoii' 
•nyH 8a({e, * ytity Motptebb to Ibt food bUMjpi, 
who, in aU Um notloiii of bb Uii oiaoovmd « 
IfetiUa iind merolful dtepoiMoiif rogiilrtliif IIm 
wfirlika and hofolo Rpiril (bii WM mliaf ol to ik 
family, bv tlie oxonUtnt Uwa of tht ChrirtlM 
reHglott*/ 

Hli near raUtioniblp to tho poworAil owl 4on 
bulaut Karl of Angua waa an wifortuiiato okotNi* 
atai)oa fur the prolata, and oftan ki¥ol¥oi Uni ii 
acanei duoply ropugnant to hia faoUngi. Ooo of 
iheiia ii wurtliy of Tooofdi aa it praioala «i m^ 
traurdinnry pletura of tba tknaa* and Mngi «i 
.tim ClirlHtian niaaknaM of Douglaa la ino niW 
.to tha dark and farooioua obaraotan by wiMt 
lia wa« Hurroundad. In IbiO a fiwtkm of thi 
DobltiN, iieiulad by Arran, Aryylai and Huntloj^ 
And necraUy luuportad bv Arohbiabqi Boitaii 
dalarniintid to bumbia tua jiowar w AnfH^i 
In April ibav niftamblad at Umnburgli In glMi 
atren^ili. and buldinff tbair randaavmia ol tin 
buuHb of tba Aruidiiiibop, raiolvad to aatai 
An^im, wlm«a power, thav allagad, waa toe 
cixorbiiiint fur u Hubjact. ApnriHad of tliia, tbf 
vixrl fonniiiuhiouod Iuh uncle, ilta iiiiihuu uf DutV' 
kt'ltl, to ('i)i)r»r with luM o]>)iui)anU, and if puaidbla 
to liiin^' iiiuttarii lo au lunit'abla agraantant. It 
Willi ill vain, bowavar, that lia addranNad lilmftalf 
to liiirouti of turbulent and warlika Imbila, wiia 
4hnMiir«(l it an indignity to fur^iva an injury. 
Turning, thert^fort^, lo iiealoni ba ini|dorad bim by 

* Xrviu^'H L\\tiu, vuli ii. |). IK 
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Jiis sacred chnacter to kecome the advocate of 
ipeaoe, and to promote a recoDclliation between 
the hoetiie factions. * It may not be/ said the 
inrelate ; ' Angus is too insolent and powerful ; and 
gd Arran's designs, upon my conscience ! I know 
nothing/ As he said this, the churdiman incau* 
tiottsly struck his hand upon his heart, and a steed 
Jiattberk, which he wore concealed under his cas- 
sadc, rung with the blow. * I perceive, my lord/ 
isaid IXxiglas, *' that your conscience is not sound* 
itx I hear it clatter.' Turning next to Sir James 
Hamilton, he besought him to appease his brother 
the Earl of Arran ; and Hamilton ap|>eared iiw 
clined to be a peacemaker, when Arran*s natura. 
COB, a man of brutal and turbulent manners, up> 
Imided him with cowardice. * Bastard smaik, 
mtad Sir James, *' thou best falsely ; I shall figl^ 
jUbis day where thou darest not be seen ! * and 
jrvslihig into tlie street witli his drawn sword, at 
4he httid of his vassals, Hamilton threw himself 
Msptm the party of Angus, and was almost instantly 
«£uiL A fierce contest ensued, during which the 
Bishop of Dunkeld retired to his chamber, where 
'he piously offered up his prayers to God for the 
staunching of these unchristian feuds. Mean- 
while the conflict raged, and Angus was at last 
victorious, seventy of his antagonists being slain, 
juid the rest put to flight ; whilst Beaton, the arch- 
bishop, who seems to have been personally en- 
Aged, fled for refuge beliind the altar of the Black 
•Friars* Church. Trembling for tlie safety of tlie 
^NPeiate, Douglas flew from his retreat, and arrived 
at the moment when the enraged followers of hb 
aqdiew had torn their vicUm from the sanctuary 
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to which he had retreated. A few minuti 
and the tragedy of Becket might have 
peated in Scotland : the rochet had hcei 
torn from hi« i>houlfieni, and their sword 
his throat, wlien Douglas effectually in 
and by his remonstrances averted the i 
destruction. 

Not long after, one of tliose sudden rc^ 
which were of so frequent occurrence in 
government, overwhelmed the party o 
and compelled that nobleman and Bisho): 
to take refuge at the court of Henry 
that time described by Erasmus as a ' t; 
abode, where learning and the best sti 
found a favoured seat/ He here not o 
an asylum, but was rewarded by a pen 
enjoyed the society and literary converse 
eminent scholars. One of these was t 
Polydore Virgil, then employed in comf. 
history of England. To him Douglas c 
cated the only prose production which h 
to have written, a Commentary on the cai 
of his country. * The publication of Main 
of Scotland,* says Dr. Irving, * in which 
tlior ventured to exi)o«e the Kgyjitian fal 
pr<;(l(!CeHH()r», had excited the indi^natio 
of his countryrrMtn an d(;lighted to tr. 
ori^'it) to th(! (hiu^hler of Pharaoh. l)oi 
HtudiouH to warn iiis new iVii^nd against 
the opinionH of tliis writ'T, and jiresentcd 
a bri(d" coinnxintary in wliicli lu; pursued 
louH lini; of our anrc^Htry from AlitenH to 
TliiMtracMatr, vvhi(th was probably written 
He(*niH to have bhared the common fa 
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writings entrusted to Folydore, who, to secure the 
faults of his work from the danger of detection, is 
said to have destroyed many invaluable monu- 
ments of antiquity *,' From this quotation the 
historical talents of the prelate appear to have been 
of a far inferior description to his poetical abilities ; 
and the conduct of his Italian friend, if it only led to 
the destruction of aLatin commentary on the descent 
of the Scots from the daughter of Pharaoh, how- 
ever unjustifiable in point of principle, was not 
very calamitous in its effects. It was the misfor- 
tune of Douglas to live in an age when national 
vanity, a love of traditionary fable, and a warm 
imagination, formed the chief sources from whence 
Scottish history was derived. 

The party of Albany and the enemies of the 
bishop were now all-powerful ; and in his absence 
a sentence of proscription was passed against him 
as a fugitive traitor, who had devoted himself to 
the service of the King of England. The reve- 
nues of his cathedral were sequestrated, and all per- 
sons interdicted from holding communication with 
him under high penalties ; at the same time the 
governor individually, and the three estates of the 
realm in their collective capacity, addressed letters 
to the pope, requesting his holiness to beware of 
nominating the traitor, Gavin Douglas, to the arch- 
bishoprick of St. Andrews and the abbacy of Dum- 
fermline, — a caution which rather betrays their 
high opinion of his abilities and virtues than mili- 
tates against his integrity. In the midst of these 
scenes of proscription and exile, Douglas, whos« 

* living's LiveS; vol. i. p. 17. 
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life since die period Hut Iw kad 4mnkm TA 
traotqui] litenrj labours bid hmsk Ae wfott «f 
perftecution and cdiMxeky^ waa Miaed *wtfh At 

Slague and died at Loftdoii, in tiie year li/SUL 
'he character of this man, «s it b dxitm bj Dm 
classical pen of Buchanan, is ihighlyto liis koiiow; 
but may 1ms perhaps suspected of parfeilitar* * Hedied 
«t London, having proceeded so teem faia jmtmf 
to Rome, to the great r rat of 4dl those goed 
men who admixed his ' es. To splendour of 
birth, and a hand! and digiufied penon, be 

united a mind zichiv d win the lavraiDg of 
fbe age, such as it ti itad. His JempewMwe 

and moderation were ^ ' imaiiBaUe ;* and li p iBg 
in turbulent times, ana rounded bf factions at 
bitter enmity with each o r, such was the joeneral 
opinion of his honesty ana uprigfatoess of aniad^ 
that he possessed a high i uenoe with nU parties. 
He left behind him 3 as m^DmneDls of fail 
genius and learning of no common merit, wntten 
in his native tongue */ A still higher strain of 
panegyric is indulged in by Br. Irving-: * Con* 
nected,' says he, ^ as Douglas was mtk a powerfbd 
and factious family, which had often shucen the 
unstable throne of the Stuarts, instead of co-ope- 
rating in their unwarrantable designs, he invariably 
comported himself with that meekness which ought 
always to distinguish the character of the man 
who devotes himself to the service of the altar. . . 
With the fortitude incident to a great mind, he 
eubmitted to the numerous disappointments and 
mortifications which thwarted him in the career of 

*" Buchanan's History, b. 14, c. 13. 
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preferment ; and when at length he obtained an 
accession of power, he never sought to avenge the 
wrongs to which he had formerly been exposed. 
His character as a politician appears to have com- 
manded the reverence of his countrymen ; and in 
the discharge of his duty as a Christian pastor, he 
exhibited a model of primeval purity. By his 
exemplary piety and learning, by his public and 
private acts of charity and munificence, he reflected 
distinguished honour on the illustrious family from 
which he descended, and on the sacred profession 
to which he had devoted his honourable life.' 

This is the language of generous but somewhat 
exaggerated and indiscriminate panegyric. In his 

Political conduct Douglas supported a party which 
ad been called into existence by the precipitate and 
imprudent marriage of the queen, and was animated 
by the selfish and often treacherous policy of the 
Earl of Angus. In his individual conduct he was 
pacific, temperate, and forgiving; but his secret 
correspondence with Henry Vlll. and his minis- 
ters, instead of commanding the reverence, was 
probably the great cause of the animosity with 
which he was treated by his countrymen ; nor can 
he be very consistently held up as a model of 
primeval purity, whom we find in the next sentence 
to have been the father of a natural daughter, from 
whom the house of Foulewood is descended. His 
genius and learning are unquestionable ; his tem- 
per was mild and affectionate ; and we may hope 
that his munificence rests on a more certain 
evidence than his patriotic feelings or political 
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SIR DAVID LINDSAY. 

1430—1557. 

2 feudal portrait given of faim in ' Mar- 
nd the laborious edition of his worka 
i to tbe world by Chalmeza, have ren-- 

3 name of Sir David Lindsay familiar to 
ral reader, and to the patient antiquary., 
in high poetical genius to Dunbar or 
, he yet pleases by the truth and natural 
I of his descriptions, his vein of native 
his strong good sense, and the easy flovr 
ersification. For the age in which he 
d considering the court-like occupations 

his time was spent, his learning wae 
ind respectable ; and were he only known 
3 whme writings contributed essentially 
trodnction of the ReformatioD, this cir^ 
« alone were sufficient to make him an 
' no common interest. 
Kact period of his birth is unknown, bo^ 
a the reign of James IV. His family 
ent, and the paternal estate, the Mount» 
par, Fife, is still pointed out as the 

birth-place of Lindsay. Mackenzie 
but without giving any authorityr that 
ived his education at the Universit]^ 
Ludrew's, and afierwards travelled into 
Italy^ and Germany. It is certain that 
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lie mentions the appearance of the '. liaii ladies, 
as if he had been an eve-witi out bis n* 

maining travels, and theirhaving been perfonncd 
in tho period of youth, although not improbable, 
are conjectural. The truth is, that of the youth 
of Lindsay nothing is known. We first meet 
with him in the manuscript accounts of the Lovi 
Treasurer, when, on the i2th Octobert 1611, bo 
was presented with a quantity of* blew and ydlov 
taffety to be a play coat for the play performed in 
the king and queen's presence in the Abbey of 
Holyro^/ In 1512 he was appointed sernfeof 
or gentleman - usher to tlie pnnee, afterwaidll 
James V. ; and in the sueceedfasg year, bs 
makes his appearance on a verjr itrange ana 
solemn occasion. He was standmff heme tbs 
king in the church at Linlithgow, wnen that ea^ 
traordinary apparition took place (tmmediatelr 
before the battle of Flodden) which warned 
tho monarch of his approaching danger, and 
solemnly entreated him to delay his. joumeyt 
The scene is thus strikinglv described by Pitt* 
cottic : — * The kincr,* says tnis author, * came to 
Linlithgow, where ne happened to be for the time 
at tlio council, very sad and dolorous, making bis 
(lovoiion to God to send him good chance and 
fortune in his voyage. In the mean time, there 
cnme a man, clan in a blue gown, in at the kirk 
door, and belted about him with a roll of linen 
clotl)» a pair of bootikins on \m feet, to the grit 
of bin logs, with all other hose and clothes con- 
form thereto ; but he had nothing on his head, 
but Hyde rcd-ycllow hair behind, and on his hailits. 
which wan down to his shoulders, but his forehead 
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was bald and bare. He seemed to be a man of 
two-and-fifty years, with a great pyke- staff in his 
hand, and came first forward among the lords, 
crying and speiring for the king, saying, ^* he 
desired to speak to him." While at the last, he 
came where the king was sitting in the desk at 
his prayers ; but when he saw the king he made 
him little reverence or salutation, but leaned 
down familiarly on the desk before him, and said 
to him on this manner, as after follows : — '* Sir 
king, my mother has sent me to you, desiring you 
not to pass at this time where thou art purposed ; 
for if tnou doest, thou wilt not fare well in thy 
journey, nor none that passeth witl^ thee. Fur- 
ther, she bade thee converse with n6 woman, nor 
use their counsel ; for if thou do it, thou wilt be 
confounded and brought to shame." By the time 
this man had spoken thir words unto the kind's 
grace, the evening song was near done, and the 
king paused on thir words, studying to give him 
an answer; but, in the mean time, before the 
king's eyes, and in presence of all the lords who 
were about him for the time, this man vanished 
away, and could no ways be seen or compre- 
hended, but vanished away as he had been a 
blink ojf the sun, or a whiss of the whirlwind, and 
could no more be seen. I heard say, Sir David 
Lindsay, (Lion Herald,) and John Inglis, (the 
Marshall,) who were at that time young men 
and special servants to the king's grace, were 
standing presently beside the king, who thought 
to have laid hands on this man, that they might 
have spiered further tidings at him; but all for 
nought ; they could not touch him, for he vanished 

TQt« 1X1. 
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away betwixt them, and was no more seen*.' 
Ti.ere can be little doubt that the mysterious 
av;d i:neart}.Iy- looking personage, who appeared 
in li.e nival chapel and vanished like a whiss of 
ti:e uljiriwind. was a more substantial spectre 
ti.an was at tiiat time generally believed. James, 
w iiii the recklessness which belonged to his cha^ 
ractcTf was hurrying into a war, which proved 
disastrous in its consequences, and was highly 
uiipojuilar with a great proportion of his nobles; 
and the vision at Linlithgow mav have been in- 
tended to work upon the well-known superstitious 
feelincrs of the monarch. It is even by no 
means impossible, that Sir David Lindsay knew 
mure of this strange old man than he was 
willinir to confess ; and, whilst he asserted to 
Bucljanan the reality of the story t) concealed the 
key wiiich he could have given to the super- 
natural ap]jcarance of the unknown monitor. 

Our next information regarding Lindsay is 
derived from his own works. After the fatal 
Lattitj of Flodden, and the death of the king, he 
contii;ued his attendance on the infant monarch 
wlio succeeded him ; and he presents us with a 
natural and beautiful picture of himself anil his 
rovai charL^e. * A\'hen thou wert vounjr, and had 
not i f L'un to walk, how tenderlv did I bear tliee 
ii: inln'- arms, — how warmly wrap thee in tiiv little 
l-cd. — li'Av sweetlv sinji, with lute in hand, to give 
tliOf j.i'*asurc, — or <lance riotously, or play farces 
Lciuru thee on the floor:' — 

* Lindsay of Pitscottie, Hist, of Scotland, p. 172, 
f Buchauaui Ilibt.^ b. 13, c. 31. 
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Qahcs tiiow was zaong',^ I bure thee in my arme 
Full traderlwi til thow begowth^ ta ganjj^y 

And in thy bed oft h^pit thee full warm ; 
With bite in hand syne sweitly to thee sang; 
Sum tyme in dansing fiercely I flang, 

And 8UBD t3rme playaiid farsis on the fiwre ; 

And sum tyme of my office takand cure. 

Again in his ' Complaint/ directed to the king's 
grace, we hav& the same subject touched upon ia 
a more playful vein, but with a minuteness and 
delicacy, which reminds us in a sister art of the 
family pieces of Netseher or Gerard Dow: — 

How, as ane chapman ^ beirs hi» pack| 
I bare thy gprace upon my back, 
And snm tymes strydlings on my neck, 
Dansing with mony bend and beck. 
The first sillabis that thou did mute 
Was Pa, Da. Lyn * ; upon the lute 
Then playd I twenty springs perqueir*, 
Quhilk was great plesure for to heir. 

Fra play thou let me nevir rest ; 
Bot gynkerton thou lov'd ay best ; 
And ay whan thow cam fra the sctde, 
Than I behov'd to play the fule ; 
As 1 at length into my Dreme 
My sindre service did expreme. 

Thoct^ it bene better, as says the wise, 
Hap to the court nor gude service, 
I wot thou lov'd me better than 
Nor now some wyf does her gndeman. 
Then men til others did record, 
Said Lyndsay wad be maid ane lord. 
Thow has maid lords, sir, by Sanct Geill ! 
Of some that hes nocht servd sa weill?. 

' begun. • go. ■ pedlar. 

* Pa. J>a. Lyn — ^PiE^, David Lindia]^ 

* by heart, off-haad. •although. ^ well. 

02 
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Tlie unhappy scenes of feudal turbulence and 
disorder which occupied the minority of James V. 
must have frequently involved Lindsay, not only in 
distress and difficulties, but in absolute proscription. 
Torn between contending factions, who each aimed 
at possessinp: themselves of the person of the mo- 
narch and ruling in his name, the country ]an« 
guished in vain for something like a regular and 
established government. Men ranged themselves 
respectively according to their interests or their pre- 
judices : their fears of English influence, or their 
confidence in French integrity, compelled them 
into the ranks of the English or French parties ; the 
first led by the queen-mother and the Earl of 
Angus her husband, the second by the Governor 
Albany. We are not to wonder that manv of the 

m m 

nobles, disgusted by the imprudent marriage of the 
Queen, and the violent and domineering temper 
of her brother Henry VIII., resolutely opposed 
the interference of this prince in the affairs of 
the country ; nor, on the other hand, are we to 
be surprised that some good men, whilst they 
deprecated the idea of their country being wholly 
governed by English interest, believed that, with 
due caution, the mediation of Henry might be ser- 
viceable in reducing the kingdom of his infant 
nephew into a state of order and good govern- 
ment. 

It happened here, however, as in all cases of 
political commotion, that the proportion of thoatf 
who were actuated by a sincere desire of peace 
and a love of order was small, when compared 
with the ambitious and selfish spirits who found 
tlieir interest and their consequence increased by 
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anarchy and confusion ; and the consequence was 
what might have been anticipated, — till the king 
arrived at an age, when he developed the strength 
and the vigour of his character, and grasped with 
his own energetic hand the reins which had been 
wrested from him by private ambition, everything 
was one wild scene of misrule, oppression, and 
disorder. The picture given by Lord Dacre, the 
English Warden of the Marches, in his letter to the 
Council, although coming from an enemy, was not 
overcharged : — ' My lords, there is so great brutil- 
nesse, mutability, and instableness in the counsaill 
of Scotland, that truly no man can or may trust 
them or their sayings or devices, without it be of 
things concluded or determined at a Parliament 
season, or General Council of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal ; of which determined mind and 
purposes, from time to time, as often as they have 
Bitten, and as far as I could get knowledge by 
mine espies, I certified the king's grace or you*.' 
As to the nature of Henry's interference, and 
the conscientiousness of that anxiety which he 
professed for the prosperity of Scotland, there is 
a passage in the conclusion of Lord Dacre's letter 
which is very characteristic:—* Upon the West 
Marches of Scotland 1 have burnt and destroyed 
the townships of Annan, Dronoch, Dronochwood, 
Tordoff, Fishgrenche, Slokes, Estridge, Ryeland, 
Blawetwood, Foulsyke, Westhill, Berghe, Higge, 
Stapilton,' et cetera, adding twenty other townships, 
• with the water of Esk, from Stabil Gorton down 
to Canonby, which is six miles in length ; where, 

* Pinkerton*s Hist. App., vol. ii. p. 459. 
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a» there was in all times past four hundred pleughs 
antl abi)vc, they arc now clearly wasted, and no 
man dwelling in any of tliem at this day, save 
only in tiie towers of Annand, Steple, and Walgh- 
opp/ And so he adds, with extreme eomplacenc}', 
' I shall continue my service with diligence.' 
AMiilst such was the miserable condition of the 
borders, the interior of the country exhibited 
an equally melancholy picture : — *I assure you,' 
snys (iavin Doutj^las, in a letter to a friend in 
Knghnul, written in 1515, ' the people of this 
realm are so oppressed for lack of justice, by 
thieves, robbery, and other extortions, that they 
would be glad to live under the Great Turk, to 
have justice *.' 

In the midst of this unha])py state of thin^, 
Lindsay had the satisfaction of seeing the youth- 
ful monarch, to whose household he was attached, 
exhibiting daily indications of a generous temper 
and a powerful cajwcity. ' There is not,' says the 
quocn-mother in a letter to the Earl of Surrey, 
written in 152:2, * a wiser child, or a better hearted, 
or a more able.' And Surrey himself, in writing 
to \\ olsey, declares of James, ' tliat he speaks 
sure for so young a thing f.* When this wis 
written he was only eleven years old ; but as he 
advanced from boyhood towards youth, the fea- 
tures of his character became still more promising 
and decided. ' In })erson, countenance, and man- 
ner,' says Pinkerton, * if we believe the Englisli 
ambassailors, ,)an>e8 V. very much resembled his 
uncle Henry: ho display eel a spirit and Unnnefls 

* Piukertoii's History, ApiKMid., vol. ii. p. 464. 
t Ibid., p. 'J16. 



above hit age-; lie rode well, tilted at the glove 
with a spear not unskilfully, sung with force and 
precision, danced with elegance, aad his conver- 
sation did honour to his preceptor Gavin Dunbar, 
A man of aeienoe, being replete with masculine 
sense wnd infonnation. In nothing would he per- 
mit himself to be regarded as a boy. Dr. Mag- 
nus, in requesting Wolsey to send an ornamented 
buckler to James, who desired to have one on 
iieanng that his uncle sometimes used that piece 
"Of defmnve armour, informs the C!ardimtl that it 
jnust be of manly size, for the young king had no 
jNierile weapon nor decoration; even his sword 
lieing a yard long before the hilt, and yet he 
-oould draw it as well as any man. In hawks and 
iKmnds he delighted ; nor was he a stranger to any 
noble exercise or amusement*.* 

In 1524, by the intrigues of the queen-mother, 
vow at enmity with her husband the Earl of Angus, 
tlie principal lords and councillors, to whom the 
vdministration of affairs had been entrusted, were 
removed. The personal iKxusehold of the young 
long, amongst whom were Sir David lindsay, and 
Belienden, a brother poet, and the well-known 
translator of Boece and Livy, were dismissed at 
the same time. Of this state revolution, the last- 
mentioned author, Belienden, thus speaks in Ins 
proem to his Cosmographie : — 

And fyrst oecurrit to my rememberinfi^, 
Hoir that I was in lervice with the king ; 

Pttt ie kig i^raee in z«r» * tenderefft, 
Clerk o/.Jkag Compiiif — tbo* I was iading', 
lYith hart and hand, and every other thing 



^jfeari. 
* Pinker 



* unwoiiky. 
inkerton's Hist., vol. ii. p. 240. 
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TImt m}'cht him pleis in ony manner best^ 
Till hie iiivy me from his service kest ', 
By them that had the court in governing, 
As bird l)ut plumes " herryit out o* the nest *. 

Ejected from his office of usher to the young 
king, Lindsay retired with a small pension ; and 
in the interval between 1524 and 152S, beheld, 
without the possibility of giving assistance or 
counsel, the confusions and misrule which accom- 
panied the domination of the Douglases over the 
monarch .and his people. Wherever Angus went, 
he took care to carry along with him the young 
king ; and James, who daily felt his ambition 
growing stronger within him, regarded with re- 
sentment aad disgust the durance to which he was 
subjected. At last, in 1528, when he had reached 
tlie age of sixteen, he succeeded, chiefly by his 
own vigour and address, in breaking his chains 
and procuring his liberty. ' It was from the 
palace of Falkland that lie escaped ; where, al- 
though strictly watched by the Douglases, he 
was permitted to hunt in the park, and indulge in 
the sports befitting his youthful years. With a 
sagacity superior to his age, he contrived to carry 
on a correspondence with Beaton, the Archbishop 
of St. Andrew's ; and having seized an opportu- 
tunity when, Angus being absent, his adherents 
were less vigilant than usual, he ordered prepara- 
tions for a solemn hunting ; and, to lull suspicion, 
retired early to rest, that he might commence 
the cliace with the dawn. Scarce, however, had 
the captain of the guard gone to his chamber, 

^ cast. ' without plumes. 

* Irving's Lives, vol. il p 122, 
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after walking the rounds and placing the usual 
watches, when James, disguised as a groom, with 
two trusty attendants, passed to the stables, threw 
themselves on fleet horses, and riding hard all 
night, reached Stirling Castle before sunrise. The 
gates were instantly opened to him ; and, having 
snatched a few hours of repose, the monarch, re- 
joicing in his freedom, hastily assembled a council, 
and issued a royal proclamation, interdicting any 
one of the house or name of Douglas, on pain 
ot treason, from approaching within six miles of 
the court. Meanwliile the alarm spread through 
the palace of Falkland, that the king had fled ; 
and Sir George Douglas, brother of Angus, shout- 
ing * treason, assembled his followers and set off 
in. pursuit. On their journey, however, they met 
the royal herald, who boldly read the proclama- 
tion for their banishment ; and such was the terror 
of the royal authority, although exercised by a 
boy of sixteen, that after a short deliberation, they 
deemed it prudent to disperse. Thus, by one of 
those rapid, and sometimes unaccountable, transi- 
tions, which astonish us in the history of feudal 
Scotland, the overgrown power of the house of 
Douglas, which had shot up into almost resistless 
strength, sunk in the course of a single day into 
feebleness and impotence. 

The change, however, was favourable to Sir 
David Lindsay, whose gentleness and talents had 
already recommended him to the king, and with 
whom the recollections of his childhood were 
pleasingly associated. .. His pension, although in- 
considerable, was faithfully paid him, notwith* 
standing the many claims which his master had to 
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satisfy out of an im}Hweri&]ied exchequer; and 
aware of Jaiiios's oarlv love of literature and es- 
]HHMai prodiloL'tion for poetry* he produced his 
" Divau)/ whicli lias been highly, but not unda- 
serveilly, euinmemled by Wartoii. It undoubtedly 
contains some fine [tasaaires; but the subject is 
too similar to various poi'uis of Dunbar. There is, 
indeed, an unpleasant ami somewhat monotonous 
sameness in the subjects of the ancient Scottish 
])oeis; nor can we exclude from the same censure 
their ureal contemporaries of tiie Kni^lish schooL 
It is their fashion to be too constantly composing 
dreams or visions; some of their finest pieces, 
although tlkev do not assume Uie title, rt^vo into 
the same thin<;, and we almost invariably find 
the ])oel dropping asleep. It is better, indeed, 
that these so})orific propensities siiouhi be oxhi- 
hibiteil by the poet than his readers, but their 
perpetual recurrence is tedious ; Chaucer, G^wer, 
James 1., Ilenryson, Dunbar, Douf^Ias, and Sir 
David liimlsay, may be all arraigned as pfuilty of 
this fault ; and it is to be found running Uiroughtfao 
works of many of their contem)H)raries whose names 
are unknown. It seems almost to have grown, by 
freipienl use, into an estahlishedandaoereditedmodc 
of j^eltino rid of one of the greatest difiiculties 
with wliieh a writer has to struggle — ^the natural 
and e:isy introduction of his main subject The 
* Kiiiii's Quhair/ the * Thistle and the Kose,' the 
' (ioKlen Teri^e,' the * Palace of Honour,' the 
' (leneral Satire/ the * Praise of Age,* the* Vision 
of Dame \ ertue,' —all, in a greater or less defj^reea 
connnence after the same monotonous manner;-*- 
the poet either walks into a delicious gardei. 
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'here lie faik asleep, and af course hi yieited by a 
ream, or he awakes from sleep, rises from his 
ouch, walks into a garden, and recliniag in some 
owery arbour, again falls asleep, and .sees a 
iaion. In the present case, the Dream of Sir 
)avid partakes of a very slight variety. After 
aving spent « long winter night without sleep, 
e rises from his bed, and bends his course to- 
'ards the sea-shore. His description of the faded 
inter landscape is beautiful — 

I met dame Flora, in dule ^ nveid disag^sit ', 
Quhilk ° into May was dulce and delectabiU : 

With stalwart ^stormis ber sweetness was Hirprisit; 
Her hevialy hewis^ war turned into sabill, 
Quhilkis umquhill' war to lufikris amiabill. 

Fled fcom the fx>ist 7, the tender flouris I saw 

Undir dame Natore's mantill lurking law *!• 

The small fowlis in ilokkis sawe I fle, 

To Nature makand lamentacion; 
Thayliditit' doun beside me on ane tre, 

Of thair complaint I had compassioun ; 

And with ane piteous exclamatioun 
Thay said, ^ Blissit be somer with his flouris ! 
And waryit be thou winter with thy schouris V 

Allace, Aurora ! the sillie lark gan cry, 

Quhair his thow left thy balmy liquour sweit 

That as rejosit ^^, we mounting in the sky ? 
Thy silver droppis ar turnit into sleit ; 
Oh, fair Phoebus ! quhair" is thy holsom heit? 

Quhy Iholis '* thow thy hevinly, plesand face 

"WiA mistie vapours to be obscurit, allace ? 

lius, slightly modernised — 

I met sweet Flora, in dark weed arrayed. 

She that in May was erst so lovely drest : 
Fell stonns of all her sweets a wreck had made, 

** sad. ' disguised. ' the same, that, orwhich. 

* -fierce. • hues. • formerly. ^ frost. * low. 

* alighted. ^ rejoiced. ^^ where. ^' permHteft. 
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And chang* J to saUe was her verdant vest, 
A\'liiL-h y«.>uthiul lovers beauteous deem and best. 
Shuriuinj; the frost. I saw each tender flower 
Beneath dame Nature's mantle lowly cower. 

Tlie lirds, in flocks, uf late so blithe and free, 

Flew, (IrenchM and shivering, through the sleety sky j 

They J erch'd beside me on a leafless tree,— 
They were, I ween, a dismal company. 
And all with luteous note l)egan to cry. 

Away, thou wicked Winter ! tierce and cold ; 

Conu*. blessed Summer ! come, thy thousand flowers 
unfuld ! 

Oh. swoet Aurora ! the poor lark would sing, 
Where be thy balmy dews, thou goddess dear, 

Which, vthen we sipt, made our small throats so clear. 
And washed >%ith silver drops our quivering wing, 
As high we flew to hea\'n's gate carolling? 

Ah why., oh Phiphus ! doth the wintry stonu 

Thy glorious golden tresses all deform ? 

* The poet,* says Dr. Irving, • now entf^rs a 
cave, and purposes to register in rhyme some 
merry matter of antiquity ; but finding himself 
oi>pressed and languid, he wraps himself in his 
cloak, and is overpowered by sleep. He fancies 
himself accosted by a beautiful female, named 
Ixemembrance, who conducts him to many un- 
known regions. Tliey first direct their steps to 
the infernal regions, where they behold innume- 
rable crowds of poj^es, em})erors, kings, cardinals, 
bishops, and barons ; and after having surveycil 
this dreary region, they travel onwards to heaven, 
visiting the sun and planets on their journey/ It 
is impossible to follow him into liis abstruse astro- 
nomical speculations, and still less inclination will 
be felt by any general reader to dive into those 
mysterious theological disquisitions with which 
tliis portion of Sir David*s Dream abounds. He 
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obtains a view of the terrestrial paradise, and is 
lext gratified with a distant prospect of his native 
and. Expressing his astonishment that a country 
loesessed of so many natural advantages, and in- 
abited by so ingenious a race of men, should 
till continue in a hopeless state of poverty, his 
onductress replies that wealth can never increase 
rhere policy (meaning, good government) is not 
ound; and that equity can only reside with 
leace. A nation must of necessity be unpros- 
erous when those who ought to administer jus* 
ce are guilty of slumbering on the tribunal. 
liese observations are enforced by the sudden 
pparition of a remarkable figure—- 

And thus, as we were speiking to and fro, 

We saw ane busteous beime ^ come o*er the bent, 

But hors, on fute^ as fast as he micht go, 
Quhais" raiment was all ragit, revin, and rent, 
With visage lene, as he had fastit Lent : 

And forward on his wayes he did avance 

With ane richt melancholious countenance-^ 

With scrip on hip, and pyke-staff in his hand. 
As he had bene purposit to pas fra hame. 

Quod I, * Gudeman, I wald fane understand, 
Gif that ze plesit, to wit, what were your name ?' 
Quod he, ' My sone, of that I think great schame ; 

Bot sen thou wald of my name have ane feil *, 

Forsuith they call me Johne the Commonweill.* 

* Schir Commonweill declares his resolution of 
bandoning a country where he has only expe- 
ienced neglect or insult from people of every de- 
omination. '' My friends," says he, ** are all 
ed; Policy is returned to France. My sister, 

*■ a boisteroiis person. ' without horse, and on £oot. 
* whoM. * information. 
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Justic(\ is no lon«rcr able to hold the balance — 
Wront^ i^« iit)\v a]))>ointe(i captain of t!ie oniinancc. 
No Scottislinian shall a^ain fiiul favour with me 
until tho ivalni he ^ovornod by a kiii^ who shall 
dolifjflit in oquity, and hrinj;^ strong traitors to 
condign inniisluncnt. Woe to tlie country that 
lins our /oun^ ano kin^." Having closed tliis 
])ath('tic oration ho departs. I^enienibrance con- 
ducts the ])(>ot hack to tlio cave on the sea-shore, 
and he is spocdily riHisful by a discharge of artil- 
lery from a vessel, which, rather too opportunely, 
ap})ears under sail*.* 

That Sehir .lohno C^onimonwcill has not given 
an exa«::u^tn-ated picture of the miseries of the 
country during the minority of James V., is appa- 
rent from th(i repetition of tlic same plaintive re- 
nu)nstranees in various passa<:fea written by Lind- 
say's c()ntemiM)raries. Thus, in the 'Vision of 
Dame N'eritie/ hy Stewart, we have a striking 
passaji^e descriptive of the universal public disor- 
diTs. Stewart, like all his tuneful hrethriMi, falls 
asUv p, aihl sees a vision of ' Lady Vcritie/ 
with crislal ct)rj)s, translucent jw the jjlasa. 

On luNuinnf her name, he humbly entreats her 
to inform him when the kinijdom of Scotland is 
likely to he at jx^aee. Her answer conveys a 
fearful picture of civil dissension :— 

Then saiil tliis luinl oi' linuily muist luMup^iiOy 
S(>iu> titoii sail half soliil ion siiillcii'iit, 

Qiilu'ii thir bairiiis ar lianislu'd' tVa xour Kiiij^ 
I'Vo couusalo, Ni>ssii)iiii, and parlianicnt, 

' l)iiniMlu*<l. 
* Irviug'tt LivuS| vul. ii. p. lOtf. 
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Off qiihome iW naxm » ackortly subsequent, 
I sail dedikir dewly, yntii diligence, 

Or I depairt fuxth^ oftkis plcuse prasini, 
An thou thairto sail give thy audience. 

First WiRfuU Wrang in anewiddy' maun waif,® 

And hid Hatrit be hangit be the heid*^, 
And Young Gonnsale that dois you all dissaif ^ 

And Singidar Profeit ^ stolling of the steid '^ ; 

Dissimulance that does your lawis leid. 
Flattery and Falsheid that your fame hes fylit*, 

And Ignorance be put to beg thair breid, 
And aU thair kin out of the court exilit. 

Than Treason man be tyrvit • to ane tre, 

And Murther merkit ^® for his grit misoheif, 
And the foul fiend that ye call SimonS 

^aun *' plainly be deprived without repreif '•. 

Quhill this be done ye sail haif no relief, 
But schameful slawchter, dirth, and indigens ; 

And tak this for thy answer into brief, 
Quhilk I the pray present unto thy prince. 

For all this* sort with schame mon be exiUt, 

Or than demanit ^* as I haif devysit, 
And uther persones in thair placis stylit ; 

The qahilk sen Flowdoun Field has bene deapysit 

In this cuntrie, and in all uthers prysit ; 
Quheis namis I sail cause the for to knaw, 

That thou may sleip thairwyth, and be awysit^*, 
fi^e baith the sortis to thy soverane schaw. 

First Justice, Prudens, Forss, and Temperans, 
With Commou Weill and auld Experiens, 

Concord, Correction, Cunning, and Constans, 
Liufe, Lawty, Sciens, and Obediens, 
Gude Consciens, Trenth, and als '" Intelligens, 

Mercy, Mesour, Fayth, Houp, and Cherite, — 
Thir in his court maun mak thair residens, . 

Or ye get plenty and prosperite. 

' before I depart forth. • gallows. * wave. * head. 

' deceive. * selfish profit. ? stealing the horse. 

* ftained. • tied up. ^° fined. " must. ^^ reprieve. 

^ exiled. . ^* condemned; ^ advised. ^' also. 
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This beinj^ said, this Lady luminuss 
Fr.i my prosens her persoun did depairt ; 

And I a\«aikit, and suddanly uprois, 
Syne tuk my pen and put all ia report, 
As ye haif hard. — ^Thairfor 1 you exhort, 

My suverane lunl, unto this taile attend, 
And you to sene seik suddanly this sort ; 

Si.'n * veritie this counsale to you send. 

T'nose nervous lines, with scarce any further 
alteration than the occasional substitution of the 
modern for the ancient spelling, will become per- 
fectly inlclligible to the English reader :— 

Then spoke this bird- of beauty most bening, 
And fled all doubts before her argument :— 

'When all those fiends are banished by your King 
From council, session, peers and parliament, 
AVhosc names and crimes in manner subsequent 

I shall declare, in sentence brief and clear, 
Before from this sad realm my steps are bent ; 

Th.en list — and to this fearful scroll give ear. 

First Wilful Wrong must in a halter dangle. 

Then hidden Hatred have his death decreed, 
And Young Advise be gagg*d no more to wrangle , 

Is'ext vile Self-Seeking, that doth richly feed ; 

And rank Dissembling, who the Law doth lead ; 
Flattery and Falsehood, that your fame have fyledy 

And Ignorance, that sows his rankest seed 
'Within your schools, must be quick firoili this court 

exiled. 

Then Treason must be tuck'd up to a tree, 

And Murder have a tippet made of tow ; 
And that foul fiend, whom men call Simony, 

Be straight condemuM, spite all his flattering show. 

Till this be done no respite shall ye know, 
But shameful slaughter, waste, and indif^nce, 

Shall overtake thy lieges high and low : 
Then spare not exliortation — tell the prince 

* , since. 
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That all these caitifik from the realm be chas'd. 

Or put to silence, as 1 have devised, 
And folks more honest in their seats be placed. 

Whom since dark Flodden have been all despised 

In this poor country, though in others prised. 
Then list — their names I'll recapit\ilate ; 

Question me not — but having well advised, 
Sleep thou thereon, then rise, and to the King them 
state. 

First Justice, Prudence, Force, and Temperance, 
With Common-weal and old Experience ; 

Concord, Correction, Cunning, and Constance, 
Love, Fealty, Science, and Obedience, 
Conscience upright, Truth, and Intelligence, 

Mercy, and Justice, Faith, Hope, Charity — 
These in his court must make their residence, 

And then this much wrong* d land shall have prosperity. 

Thus having sweetly spoke, that lady bright. 
In radiant clouds her glorious shape withdrew ; 

And I awoke, all dazzled with the light. 
And penned the vision, in a parchment true. 
As ye have heard. Then let me counsel you, 

My sovereign lord, unto this tale attend ; 
Search out with pious zeal this blessed crew, 

So to thy throne shall Truth strength adamantine lend. 

Oh ! let that hideous rout she branded hath. 

From thy fair borders instant banishM be ; 
Lest Heaven their poisoned counsels use in wrath 

To brin^ thy little flock to penury. 

Thy God that on earth's circle sits must see 
How the foul weed doth clioke the useful corn ; 

Then list, oh list the bruised poor man*8 plea, 
Lest thou should'st one day be the mark of scorn 
Before that awful Judge who wore the crown of thorn. 

The reader will forgive a somewhat long extract, 
rhen he learns that this vigorous picture of the 
narchy of Scotland, during the minority of 
ames V., is unpublished, and the effusion of a 
oet, William Stewart, whose talent cannot be 

VOL. III. p 
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questioned, but whose life and works axe little else 
tiian a blank in our national literature. 

It was soon after the king's recovery of his 
personal freedom, and the termination of the 
power of the Douglases, that Lindsay addressed 
to the monarch his ' Complaint/ in which he 
states his own services, remonstrates in a manly 
tone against the neglect with which he had been 
treated, and compliments his roaster upon the 
efforts which were already made for the esta- 
blishment of order and good government through- 
out the realm. It is written throughout, to use 
the words of Warton, no mean judge of poetry, 
with vigour, and occasionally with much tenderness 
and elegance ; whilst its pictures of the govern- 
ment and manners of the times, and its digres- 
sions upon the author's individual history and feel- 
ings, render it interesting and valuable. It is 
singularly bold in its remonstrances against the 
injury inflicted both upon the monarch and the 
kingdom by the reins of government being en- 
trusted too early to his hands. * They who flat- 
tered and indulged thee,' says he, * for their own 
selfish ends, took thee, when still a boy, from the 
schools, and haistely entrusted to thine inexpe- 
rience the governance of all Scotland :'— 

Imprudently, like witless fools. 

They took the yuiiug prince from the fchoolBy 

Quhare he, under obedience, 

"VVas learning virtue and science, 

And hastily put in his hand 

The government of all Scotland. 

As who, when roars the stormy blast. 

And mariners are all aghast, 

Tlirough dangers of the ocean^s rage, 

^Vould take a child of tender age, 
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That novtr had hwm cm the ••«, 
And to Ktg bidding all obeyi 
Putting tho rudddr in hiM h«tid| 

For dread olf Mcka and tb« foreland ? 

« « « m « « 

* I may not call it treason/ he continues, *but 
was it not folly and madiieis ? May God defend 
tM from again teeing in this realm to younff « 
king ! It were long to tell/ he continues, * in wmit 
a fttrange manner the court was then guided by 
those who petulantly assumed the whole power, 
how basely tliey flattered the young monarch/ 
The passage is not only spirited and elegant, but 
valuable in an historical point of view. I shall 
give it, only altering the ancient language or 
spelling, and nearly word for word :— 

Sir, tome would iaV| your Majmty 
8hall now know what it Itbartj : 
Ye shall by no man be restrained, 
Kor to the weary tchool-bench chained* 
For us, we think them very foob 
lliat ttiU are drudging at the schooli s 
Tis time ye learn to couch a ipear, 
And bear ye like a man of weir ; 
And we shall fnit such men about you, 
That all th« world shant dare to Aout you* 
Twa> done } they raised a royal guard, 
And royally each soklier fared ; 
Whilst every one with flattering epooeli 
His Majesty did aomethiag toach. 
Some gart him ravol at the tackot*, 
Some barrd him to the hurly-hacktt^ 'T 
And somei to show their courtly coiargeg. 
Would ride to Leith and run their hars«i| 
And wightly gallop o*er the sand. 

They neither spared the spur nor wand. 

* 

^ made him play at the racket. ' a ichool-bqy gams* 

r2 
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Casting p;almonds, with benns and becks, 
For wantonness some broke their necks ; 
There was no game but cards and dice, 
And still Sir Flattery bore the price. 

Lindsay, with much spirit and humour, repre- 
sents the interested and avaricious motives with 
which all this was done : the courtiers and go- 
vernors of the young monarch engrossing and 
dividing amongst themselves the richest offices : — 

Roundand and whispering to each other, 

Tak thou my part, quoth he, my brother ; 

Be there between us stedfast bands. 

When aught shall vaik * into our hands, 

That each man stand to help his fallow ; 

I shall thereto man be all hallow— 

And if the Treasurer be our friend. 

Then shall we get baith tack and teind'; 

Tak he our part, then who dare wrong us ? 

But we shall pairt ^ the pelf amang us. 
« « « « « • 

So hastily they made a hand, 

Some gathered gold, some conquest land: 

Sir, some would say, by St. Denis, 

Give me some lusty benefice, 

And ye shall all the profit have ; 

Give me the name, take thou the lave * ; 

But e'er the bulls were weill come hame 

His conscience told him 'twas a shame ; 

An action awful and prodigious. 

To make such pactions with the Ueges,— 

So to avoid the sin and scandal, 

'Twas right both name and rent to handle. 

IMethocht it was a piteous thing 
To see that fair, young, tender king, 

* any office shall become vacant. * both lease and tithe. 
^ divide. * remainder. 
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Of whom these (gallants had none awe, 
But played with him ' pluck-at-the-craw K* * 

r'rom this sad scene of selfishness and misgo- 
nment, occasioned by the Queen's marriage 
b the Earl of Angus, and the seizure of the go- 
nment and person of the young king by the 
uglases, Lindsay naturally passes to his own 
rusion from office. ' They deprived me of my 
ce,' says he, ' yet, through the kindness of my 
Bter, the young king, my pension was punc- 
Uy paid. Not daring to show my face at 
irt openly, I yet could hide myself in a comer, 
n which I watched their vanities :' — 

When I durst neither peep nor look, 
I yet could hide me in a nook ; 
To see these wondrous vanities, 
And how, like any busy bees, 
They occupied their golden hours, 
With help of their new governours.f 

't is impossible within our limits to pursue the 
lysis of this interesting poem with any mi- 
eness. It proceeds to describe, in vigorous 
nbers, the torn and distracted state of the coun- 
; the rapid revolutions which took place uuon 
expulsion of the Douglases by Archbishop 
iton and the Regent Albany, — 

And others took the governing, 
Far worse than they in ilka* thing ; 

return of Angus to power ; the tumult, misery, 
1 bloodshed by which it was accompanied ; and 
dly the escape of the king, with the sudden 

I To pUy at pluck and crow, to pigeon or dieat one. 

■ every. 
* Poems, vol. i. p. 264. f ib. voL L p. 207* 
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fli^rht of those who had kept hbn in sach ignomi- 
nious durance, — 

Mlien of thvir lires they hmd sic dreed. 
That they were fkin to trut o*er Tweed*. 

Soon after James's assumption of the sapreme 
power, the state uf the borders arrested his atten- 
tion. Munier, rohber\', and excess of every 
de^crii.tion had for many vears held their fiu 
vourite haunts in these unhappy districts. — 
Nor were the crimes which disgraced the country 
confined to broken men and common thieves, — 
tliey were openly perpetrated by lords and barons; 
anion ^'st whom, Cockbum of Henderland, and 
Adani Scott of Tuschielaw, who was called the 
' Kiii^ of Thieves/ particularly distinguished 
themselves. The husbandmen and labourers were 
grievously opj)ressed ; property and human life 
recklessly invaded and destroyed ; ' black mailF 
levied openly, and all regular industry suspended. 
Under such circumstances, the king exhibited the 
energy of liis character by levying an army and 
marching in person against tlic border thieves. 
Ilenderland and Tuschielaw were seized and exe- 
cuted ; and the famous Johnny Armstrong, who, 
by his depredations, had raised himself to power 
and opulence, met that fate, which, with some jus- 
tice, has been stigmatised as needlessly severe. 
The account of tliis ex}>ediiion, and of the execu- 
tion of this noted freeboter, given by Pitscottie, 
is excellent: — 

• To this effect charge was given to all earls, 
barons, lords, freeholders, and gentlemen, to pass 

* Poems, vol. i. p. 272. 
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with the king to daunton the thieves of Thividaili 
and AnandailL Also, the king desired all gen- 
tlemen that had doggis that were gud, to bring 
them with them to hunt in the said bounds, quhilk 
the most part of the noblemen of the highlands 
did; such as the Earls of Huntly, Argyle, and 
Athole, who brought their deer-hounds with them, 
and hunted with his Majesty. These lords, with 
many other barons and gentlemen, to the number 
of twelve thousand men, assembled at Edinburgh, 
and therefra went with the King's grace to Meg- 
getland, in tlie quhilk bounds were slain at that 
time eighteen score of deer. 

' Efter this hunting, the king hanged Johne 
Armstrong, Laird of Gilnockie, whom mony 
Scottismen heavily lamented ; for he was ane re* 
doubted man, and as gude a ehieftane as ever was 
upon the borders either of Scotland or of Eng* 
kmd; and albeit he was ane loose living man, and 
sustained the number of twenty- four well- horsed 
able gentlemen with him, yet he never molested 
nae Soottis man ; but it is said, from the Scottis 
border to Newcastle in England, there was not ane, 
of whatsoever estate, but paid to this Johnnie Arm- 
atrong a tribute to be free of his cumber, — he was 
so doubted in England. So when he entered in 
before the king he came very reverentlie, with the 
foresaid number of twenty-four gentlemen, very 
richly apparelled, trusting that in respect he had 
come to the king's grace wittingly and voluntarily, 
BOt being apprehended by the king, he should 
obtain the mcHre favour. But when the king saw 
him and his men so gorgeous in their apparel, and 
so mo&y biaw men under a tirant's command- 
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iTient, throwwardlie he turned about his face, and 
bad tak that tirant out of his sight, saying *' What 
wants yon knave that a king should have V* But 
when Johne Armstrong perceived that the king 
kindled in a furie against him, and had no hope 
of his life, notwithstanding of many great and 
fair ofl'ers which he proposed to the king ; that ie, 
that he should sustain himself, with forty gentle- 
men, ever ready to await upon his MajestyPs ser- 
vice, and never to tak a penny fra Scotland, or 
Scottisman ; and that, secondly, there was not a 
subject in England, duke, earl, lord, or baron, but 
within a certain day he would bring any of them 
to his Majesty, quick or dead : he, seeing no hope 
of the king's favour to him, said, very proudly, " I 
am but a fool to seek grace at a graceless fiace ; 
but had I known, Sir, that ye would have taken 
my life this day, I should have lived upon the 
borders in despite of King Harrie and you both ; 
for I know King Harrie would weigh down my 
best horse with gold to know that I were con* 
demned this day." So he was led to the scaffold, 
and he and all his men hanged *.' 

It is still a tradition in the country that the trees, 
on which this brave freebooter and his gallant 
company suffered, not long after withered away: — 

The trcis on which the Armstrongs died 

Wi' summir's leaves were pay, 
But lang before tlie harvist tide 

They withered all away. 

Every reader of the * Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border' is familiar with the spirited ballad of 

* Pitscottie*8 Hist, of Scotland, pp. 249, 257. 
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Johnny Armstrong. In one material respect the 
traditionary account of the death of this prince of 
freebooters is apocryphal. There was no letter of 
safe-conduct granted by James ; no direct commu- 
nication of any kind between the sovereign and 
the outlaw previbus to his being taken. From the 
account, quoted by Mr. Pitcaim in that valuable 
collection of criminal trials which throws so much 
clear and useful light on the history of the coun- 
try, it appears, * that Johne, enticed by the king's 
servants, forgetting to seek a letter of protection, 
accompanied with fifty horsemen unarmed, coming 
to the king, lighted upon some outwatches, who, 
alleging they had taken him, brought him to the 
king, who presently caused hang him, with a great 
number of his accomplices*. . Anderson, from 
whose manuscript history this narrative is taken, 
observes, that the Lord Maxwell himself, who was 
then Warden of the West Marches, feared his 
power, and sought all possible means for his de- 
struction. It is not impossible that some of Max- 
well's servants may have deceived Armstrong with 
assurances of safety, having no authority from 
the king, and concealing such promises from their 
master. Johnny was brother to the laird of 
Mangertown, chief of the clan Armstrong, nor is 
there any reason to think that the ballad exagge- 
rates either his power or his magnificence : — 

They ran their hurse on the Langholm-hows, 
Tliey brak their spears wi' mickle main ; 

The leddies look'd frae their loft windows — 
' Grod send our men weel hame again.* 

* Pitcaim's Criminal Trials, vol. i. pp. 152, 133. 
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When Johnny cam before the king 

With all his men sa gallautlie, 
The king lie mov'd his bonnet to him, 

He trow'd him a king as well as he. 

To this day the tradition of the country has 
preserved many recollections of this regal expe- 
dition against the border tiiieves. The wild and 
romantic ])ass through which James penetrated 
into Ettrick is still known by the appellation of 
the King's Road ; the ruins of the casUe of Hen* 
derland are pointed out in the vale of Megget; 
and near it the Dow's Linn, a romantic waterfalli 
at the side of which is a wild natural cavern. To 
this spot, it is said, the unhappy wife of the border 
freebooter retreated whilst her husband was ma- 
nacled before his own gate. In the valley of the 
Ettrick, opposite to Rankleburn, is seen the dark 
tower of Tuscliielaw, where Adam Scott, the King 
of the Border, so long kept the neighbourhood in 
terror, and levied his black mail from the trem- 
bling inhabitants. It is to this famous expedition 
of James that Lindsay alludes in these enco- 
miastic verses : — 

Now Justice holds her sword on high, 

With her balance of Equity ; 

And in this realm has made sic ordour, 

Baith thro' the hieland and the hordour, 

That Oppression and all his fallows 

Are hanjred hiij^h upon the jrallows. 

Dame Prudence has thee be the heed, 

And Temperance doth thy bridle lead; 

I see dame Force mak assistance, 

Bearinjj^ thy tarp^e of assurance; 

And lusty Lady Chastity 

Has banishtd Sensualitie. 

41 « * * * ♦ 
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Policy and Peac^be^n to plant, 
That virtuoiis men can nathing want ; 
And masterful and idle lowns ^ 
Shall banished be in the Galzeownis; 
Johne Upland ben full blyth, I trow, 
Because the rash-bush keeps the cow*. 

Lindsay concludes this piece by some admirable 
advice to the young king on the subject of his 
duties and his responsibility, not neglecting a pru- 
dent hint that if his Majesty made provision for 
las old servant, or, at least, lent him 

Of gold ane thousand pound or tway, 

it would he for the credit and advantage of both : 
' If not/ says he, in a tone of calm Christian phi- 
losophy, * My God 

Shall cause me stand content 
With quiet life and sober rent, 
And take me in my latter age 
Unto my siinftle hermitage, 
To spend the gear my elders won, 
As did Diogenes in his tun-f-. 

It is pleasing to find, that soon after the presen- 
tation of this poem to his sovereign, the same 
affection which prompted the punctual payment 
of Lindsay's pension induced James to promote the 
servant of his early years to the honourable office 
of Lion King at Arms, — a situation the duties of 
Vrhich were probably of as high antiquity as the 
bearing of coats armorial, but which under this 
name does not appear earlier than the reign of 
Robert the Second. At the coronation of this 
monardi, as it is described in a manuscript quoted 

1 fellows 
* Poems, vol. i^ pp. 273, 274. * f Ihid. p. 279. 
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by Chalmers, the Lion King at Arms was called 
in by the Lord Marshal, attended by the heralds, 
who came in their coats or tabards, ' those awful 
vestments * of which Sir David speaks in his 
* Lament for Queen Magdalen ;' the Lion then 
sat down at the king's feet, and the heralds went 
to tlie stage prepared for them ; after which, the 
IVIarshal, by the mouth of the Bishop of St An- 
drew's, did swear the Lion, who, being sworn, 
put on his crown ordained him to wear for the 
sokMnnity*. The coronation of the Lion himself, 
when he was appointed to this dignity, was a matter 
of great slate and solemnity. The ancient crown 
of Scotland was placed on his head by the hand of 
the king himself, and it was his privilege, on the 
day of his enthronization, to dine at tlie royal 
table, wearing the crown during the continuance 
of the feast f. 

Shortly after his promotion, Lindsay appears to 
have written the * Complaint of the King's Pa- 
pingo,' a satirical poem, which may be regarded 
as his first open declaration of war against the 
abuses of the Romanist religion in Scotland. 
In the concluding verses of his * Complaint,' he 
had congratulated the king upon the happy cir- 
cumstance that all things throughout the realm 
had been reduced into good order except • the spi- 
rituality,* and he now introduces the * Papingo/to 
expose the ignorance, avarice, and licentiousness 
which, as he alleges, then disgraced the church. 
The fiction of throwing his observations into the 

* Chalmers' Life, prefixed to his edition of Lindsay't 
Pojms, vol. i. p. 13. 
t Ibid. p. 51. 
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moath of this feathered satirist, so well known for 
its petulance, garrulity, and licentiousness of re* 
mariE, was ingenious and prudent : ingenious, be- 
cause it enabled him to be severe under the dis* 
guise of being natural ; and prudent, as in case of 
any threatened ecclesiastical persecution, it per- 
mitted him to substitute the papingo for the poet 
To give anything like a complete analysis of the 
poem is impossible within our limits ; but some pas- 
sages may be quoted, which are rema^able for 
their light and graceful spirit After lamenting, in 
his initiatory stanzas, that his genius does not 
permit him to soar so high as his elder and more 
fjlnstrious brethren of the Ijrre, he warns the reader 
that since in the garden of eloquence and poetry 
every rich and resplendent flower hath been already 
plucked by these master-spirits, he must be con- 
tented with a lower theme, * The Complaint of a 
woimded Parrot : — ' 

And syne I find nane other new sentence, 
I sail declare, or I depart you fro, 
Hie complaint of ane woiukded papingo. 

^ As for the rudeness of my composition,' he 
adds, * I can only say, it was addressed to rural 
folk, and must hide itself far from the eyes of men 
of learning. Should they, however, search it out, 
and ran it down as idle and foolish, my defence is, 
that it was made in sport for country lasses : — * 

Then shall I swear, I made it but in mows ' 
To landwart lassis quhilkis keep ky and yowis*. 

AJthough thus deprecating the severity of 
^ flpoft ' cows and sheep. 
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learned criticism^ and addressing himself to 
fastidious readers, nothing can he more gnu 
or pleasing than our first introduction to 
papingo : — 

Ane papingo, right plesand and perfyte ', 
Presentit wes till our maist nofaill King', 

Of quhome his Grace ane lang tyme had deLyte,— 
JVIair fair of forme I wot flew ne'er on wing : 
This proper ' bird he gave in governing 

To me, quhilk ' was his simpill servitoure. 

On qiihome I did my dilig^ence and cine. 

To learn her language artificial, 

To play ' platl'ute ' and quhHsill ' futebefere * ;" 

Bot of her inclinatioun naturally 

Sche counterfeit all fowlis less or more 

Of hir curage ^ She wald, without my lore, 

Syng like the merle, aud craw hke to the cocl^ 

Pew like the gled *, and chaunt like the laverock^, 

Bark like a dog, and kekill like ane kae', 
Blait like ane hog', and buller like ane bull, 

'VVail like ane gouk ^'\ and greit quhen she wes n 
Climb on ane cord, syne iauch and play the ful 
Sche micht have bene ane minstrel ftg«i»^t Yul< 

This blyssit bird was to me sa plesand, 

'Where'er I fure '^ I bure hir on my hand. 

With scarce any alteration these graceful 1 
may he made easy to an English reader : — 

A parrot once most pleasant and perfyte, 
Presented was uuto our noble king. 

In whom his Majesty took great delight, 
For never flew a wittier bird on wing : 
It hap't to me was giv'n the governing 

* accomplished. * elegant. ' who. 

^ popular games and tunes. ^ of her own sdC 

" hawk. 7 lark. ^ jackdaw. * sheep. 

^° cuckoo. '^ sorry. ^' foaL 

*• Christmas. " went. 
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Of thifl aoeomplisbed creatine ; fiar my plaee 
Was, in my youth, at court, an usher to his grace. 

And soon my pleaslpg labour I began. 
And soon far wiser than my lore she grevj 

For she would talk like any Christian man, 

And other wond'rous things full well she knew; 
She counterfeited every bird that flew, — 

Like thrushes chaunted, trilled like sky- lark deai^ 

Pew*d aa % hawk^ or crowed, as loud as chanticleer ; 

Like bull Ae groaned, then chattered as a jay, 
Barked as a hound, or bleated like a sheep ; 

The cuckoo«note full well she knew, perfay ; 
Next, like a tight-rope dancer would shs leap, 
And swing, and fall, and slyly seem to weep. 

Whilst to her face her cunning claw she prest ; 

Then would she start, and laugh, and swear 'twas all 
in jest. 

With her conversing not an hour was sad, 
So happily she knew to play the fool — 

So many a song, so many a trick she had— 
She might have been a minstrel sweet at Ytde. 
I bore to her a love that ne'er could cool. 

And she to me ; where'er I turned my feet 

This dear papingo had, upon my wrist, her seat. 

With his pleasant companion sitting on his 
land, Lindsay, one sweet summer's morning, 
itrolls into a garden to enjoy himself 

Amang the fragrant flowers 
Walking alane, nane but my bird and L 

He wiahes to 'say his hours,' — to repettt his 
norning oriaonB— and, in the interval, places his 
ittle green friend on a hranch beside him ; and 
ihe, delighted with her liberty, instantly begins 
o clintb from twig to twig, till she reaches the 
lizzy hetght of tlie topmost bough — 
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8wtttyid»MidI,btwilrl mtwit ait Odfa lite', 

Thou art rieht (kt, and nooht WMII ut^d to fli«~ 
Tilt grotdio sled I droUl iho tfatt M uflfi o. 
I willf laid ahf^ aacond, vaUalo mod falliii | 
It ii my kyne' to climb ayo to thi aidit i 
Of faathor and bone I wat vfiU I am widii'.; 

Bo on the boidiMt lytiUtMidbtwIftS 
With winff diq^ayiti aeho lat ftdl wuAonljo { 

But Borou blew ano blait. or o'er iht wlati 
QuhUk brak • the branch and bkir hn niddBia. 
Down to the ground, with mooy eartftil eijt. 

Trow je, orif that mj hait waa wo-bimt 
To Me that ibwl flyehter * amaag tM flowin^-^ 

Quhilk, with greit mumyng, gan to makt htv moi 
Now cummin are,ihe Mud| tha fttal hovia 
Of bitter death; now mon I thole' tho ichoQik 

Oh, dame Nature I I pray thee, of thy gvM^ 

Lend me laiser to speik ane ly^ ipM0» 

For to eomplene my ikte infbrtunatoi 
And to mtpone my geir*, or 1 depart^— 

Sen of all comfort 1 am deeolate, 
Allanej except the deith, heir with hie dait, 
With awAil cheir, reddy to pent my hart* 

And with that word the tuke ane paanoun^ 

Syne flatlyngie fell and iwappit into iwoun*. 

With iorry hart, pertit ^^ with compafiioun, 
And lalt teris distilliug fVom myne enCi 

To heir that birdis lumeututiouu, 

I did apnrochti undir ane hawthorne grene, 
Quhair 1 micht hear, and see, and be unseen ; 

And qnhen this bird had swooned twice or thryse, 

Scho gan to speik *^, saying upon this wyie. 

Thus modernised— 

* high. ■ nature. * strong. * twig. 

* broke. « flutter. 7 bear. " weJth. 

^ sunk over in a swoon. ^^ pierced, '* speak 
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Sweet bird, taid I, beware 1 mount not too hi^h. 
Hawks may be near — ^perchance thou'lt slip thy foot; 

Besides thou'rt very fat, nor used to fly. 

Tush, I will mount, she answered, eo&iepti coute; 
Am I a bird ? a popinjay to boot ? 

And shall I not climb up a sorry tree ? 

Uafe I my nature lost ? talk not such stuff to me. 

So climbing to the highest twig she past, 

And her green wings most wanttmly outspread ; 

But e'er she wist fell Boreas sent a blast. 

Broke the slim perch — then down she dropt like lead 
Upon a stake — a fearful wound it made 

In her fair breast^-out nuhed the sanguine rill, 

Whilst in faint tones she cried, I wish to make my will . 

Tliou canst not doubt my heart was woe-begone, 
To see my favourite weltering mid the flowers, 

Fluttering in death, and pouring forth her moan. 
Adieu, she cried ; adieu, my happy hours ! 
Now cruel death thy shadow o*er me lours. 

Thus spoke my sweet and most poetic bird. 

Ah spare me but a while, my last request regard 1 

Though I have much mismanaged mine estate, 
I luive some wealth to leave ere I depart ; 

Friends may be blest, though I be desolate. 
Thus kindly and considerate was the heart 
Of poor papingo ; but a sudden smart 

Now coming o*er her, from the mortal wound, 

Shook every inmost nerve, and falling flat she swoon'd. 

Pierced with compassion at her wretched plight, 

Down my warm cheek there dropt full many a tear ; 

Yet I was anxious to be out of tight. 

That her last words I might more tndy hear* 
So by the hawthorns screen*d I diew me near— 

Thrice did she swoon, by poignant pain <^reft. 

Then oped her languid eyes, and thus her woes ezprest 

In her last moments, the unfortunate papingo 
ddresaes an epistle, first to the king, her royal 
aaster, as in duty bound, next to her brethren at 

YOL. III. Q 
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court, and, lastly, she enters into a kyng expostu- 
lation with her executors, a pye, a raTen, and a 
liawk, who personate the characters of a canon 
regular, a hiack monk, and a holy 6iar. In this 
manner, somewhat inartificial, if we consider that 
the poem is long, and the papingo in the agonies 
of death, Lindsay contrives to introduce his advice 
to the king, his counsel to the courtiers andnohles, 
and his satire upon the corruptions of the clergy. 
Much in each of these divisions is excellent, the 
observations are shrewd, the political advice sound 
and honest, the poetry always elegant, often bril- 
liant, and the wit of that light and graceful kind, 
which, unlike some of his other pieces, is not de- 
formed by coarseness or vulgarity. It may in- 
deed be generally remarked of Lindsay's poetry, 
that tliere is in it far greater variety, both in 
subject and invention, than in any of his predeces- 
sors, not excepting even Dunbar or Douglas. I 
retrrct tliat I may not delay long upon any of these 
epistles. A stanza or two from each will be suffi- 
cient to prove the truth of my criticism. In the 
epistle to the king, after alluding to his fine na- 
tural genius and accomplishments, he introduces 
these nervous lines ; — 

Quharefore sen thou hes sic capacitie 

Tu lerne to play sae pleasandly, and sing, 

Ride hors, rin speiris, with grit audacltie ; 

Schute with handbow, crossbow, and culTering ; 
Aniang the rest, sir, learn to be ane king. 

Kyith ^ on that crafr, thy pregnant fresh ingyne*, 

Graiitit to thee by influence divine. 



practice. ' genius. 
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Aray i2u>a to Him that Bent wea on the rude^ 
Ae to defend from deidis ' of defame. 

That na noeit report of the hot gude*. 
For pnnciB day« induris hot ane drame ; 
Sen fyrst king Fergus bure ane dyadame 

Thou art the last king of five scoir and fyve. 

And all are deid, and nane bot thou on lyve. 

Treit ilk trew baron as he wes thy brother, 

Quhilk mon * at neid thee and thy realm defend. 

Quhen suddanlie ane doth oppress ane other, 
Let justice, mixed with mercy, thame amend, 
Have thou their hartis, thou hes yneuch ^ to spend»^, 

And be the contrair thou art bot king of bone, 

From tyme thy lordis' harts bene fro the gone*. 

The epistle to his dear brother at court contains 
Q excellent commentary on the disasters to which 
ings and nobles have been generally exposed in 
11 countries, with a more particular allusion to 
le history of Scotland, from the period of Robert 
16 Third to the fatal field of Flodden, and the 
oubled minority of his own sovereign. In the 
ipid sketches which he gives of the characters and 
iisfortunes of the various monarchs who pass 
efore us, the poet shows great discrimination, as 
ell as a remarkable command of powerful and 
)ndensed versification. The miserable assassi- 
ation of the Duke of Rothsay, the broken heart 
r his royal father, the captivity and cruel murder 
f James the First, the sudden death of his suc- 
.'ssor, the rebellion of the nobles, and of his 
wn son against James the Third, the hanging 
' Cochrane and his ' Calive Companie* over 
ander Brig, the brilliant and gallant court, and 

deeds. ' nothing but good. ' must. * enough. 
* Foems, ? ol i., pp. 300, 302, 303. 

Q2 
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Ujc ].of»tjlar L'ovemmeTit of ibc fourtli James, 
and ]'.:•: ^^udrjeu and BanguiDary close at Flodden, 
are a J \>ro\i'^]ii before us with great vigour and 
c\( nriif:'-r of detail, arjd at the same time with a 
brevity which marks tlie hand of a master. I 
belect the character of James the Fourth : — 

Aliare I quliare Wne that richt redouted Roy, 

T\id\ jtotf-iit prince, ^ntle King^ Jamet the Feird \ 

I jiTny 1u Chribt his baul fur to cooToye; 
Aue ^rrcaliT nobill rang not in the eird*. 
Oil. Atrojifis ! warj-e' we may thy weird*, 

For }ie was mirrour of humilitie, 

Loflesierre and lamp of liljeralitie. 

Durin^^ his tyme clid justice Ra prevail. 
Tilt; savaj«:e His then tremblit for terroor ; 

>L.sk<lale, Kiies^lale, Lidsdale, and Aunandale, 
J)ijrst nocht reliel, douting liis dintis dour^; 
And of liis lordis had sic perfyte favour. 

Sf», for to shaw' that he afeird not ane, 

(Jn tliro his realm he wald r^'de him alane. 

And of his court thro Europe spran)^ the fame 
Of lufety lordis and lufesome ladies ying', 

Trinm])hant toumays, jutitings, knichtly gamei 
With all fiavtyme according for a king. 
He was the j:lore " of princely govemmg ; 

Quhilk ' through the ardent love he had to France, 

Against England did move his ordinance*. 

The poet describes with still greater power the 

* reif mischief and misgovernment ' during the 

* tender youth and innocence * of his master 
James the Fifth. * It was then,' says he, with a 
mixture of that high and homely imagery which 

* Fourth. * earth. ' curse. * destiny. 

" dreading his sore strokes. ^ show. 7 young. 

^ glory. • which. 

* Poems, vol. i., pp. 313, 314, 315. 
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re constantly meet with in Lindsay's poems, * that 
)ppressioh blew his buffle, and Jok Upland 
John the Countryman) lost his mare, alluding 
o the constant horse-stealing on the borders. 
The successive changes which were exhibited at 
hat time in the troubled government of the 
tate, the domination and subsequent banish- 
nent of the Douglases, the power of Archbishop 
3eaton, and his sudden fall, when he was com* 
telled to skulk through the country in the disguise 
»f a freebooter, are next described, and parallel 
ixamples of the misery, deceit, and insecurity of 
lourts, drawn from the history of other coun- 
ries ; after which the poet directs the mind of his 
mouthful sovereign, with great solemnity, to the 
lelestial court above the skies, where sorrow and 
nutability can never enter ; thinking in his own 
)erson, although the papingo is the speaker, 
ind overlooking for a moment the absurdity 
ind profanity of introducing so sacred an exhor- 
ation in the circumstances under which it occurs.; 
With more verisimilitude the epistle of the dying 
avourite to his brother at court, concludes with a 
iweet address to Stirling, Lithgow, and Falkland, 
he royal palaces in whose gardens of pleasure 
ind delight he had passed so many happy hours* 

Adieu, fair Snowdoun, with thy towris hie, 
Thy chapel-royal, park, and table round ; 

May, June, and July, would I dwell in thee, 
Were I a man, to hear the birdii sound, 
Which doth against thy royal rock redound. 

Adieu^ Lithgow, whose palace of pleiance 

Meetn not its peer in Portingale or France. 
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Farewell, Falkland, the fortereM of Fife, 
Thy velvet park uuder the Lomond law ; 

Sometime in theo I led a lusty life, 

Tlie fallow-deer to see them raik on raw *. 
Court men to come to thee they have ereat awe, 

Saying thy bur^h bene to all burrows bull', 

Because in thee they never got g^od ale*. 

It will be seen from these extracts, that the poet 
often forgets the papingo, fluttering and bleeding 
amidst the flowers, to indulge in a strain of moral 
and philosophic reflection, which proceeds rather 
ludicrously from a bird so situated ; and if the 
remark applies to this portion of the poem, it may 
be directed still more strongly against that third 
division in which she addresses an expostulation of 
great length, severity, and vigor against the 
abuses of the spiritual estate. There is much truth, 
much learning, and abundance of playful satire in 
this * expostulation of the papingo with her exe- 
cutors the jay, the hawk, and the raven, whilst, at 
the same time, it cannot be denied that Lindsay's 
ideas are founded on some of the very questionable 
theories of Wicklifl*, who, not considering religion 
as reduced to a civil establishment, and beesuse 
our Saviour and liis apostles were poor, imagined 
that secular possessions were inconsistent with the 
simplicity of the gospelt/ It is asserted, that in 
the primitive and purer ages of Christianity, the 
church was wedded to Poverty, whose children 
were Chastity and Devotion. The Emperor Con- 

^ walk in a row. 
• thy burgh is the most wretched of alL 
* Poems, vol. i., pp. 323, 324. 
t AVarton, Ilist. English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 149. 
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unfortunately took upon hm to dxrorce 
r couple, and without leave asked, or dis- 
n granted, espoused the church to Dame 
^, upon which Devotion withdrew herself 
nitage, and, in due time. Dame Property 
d two daughters, so beautiful, that all 

especially the spirituality, pronounced 
serless. These were named Riches aad 
tie, and so universal was the admiration 
ird which they attracted, that very somi «U 

matters fell under their direction. The 
sses of the clergy, under this new state of 
tare well described :— - 

id to them skarlet and cramosye ^, 

i miniver', martnell ^, gryss \ and rich annyne 

Ace low hearts exalted are so hig^. 

M their papal pomp it is a pyne ; 

t rich array is now, with fringes fine, 

lie trappings of a bishop's mule, 

r had JPaiu or Peter agains yule^ 

scene which takes place at the death of 
pingo is described with great felieity and 
The gled or hawk, who pretenda ta be 
holding up her head^ whilst the zsren 
n one side, and the magpie on the other, 
tenderly to which of the three she chooaes 
her fortune and goods :— 

jrou, she said, which of va hrethxen hero 
ave of all your natural geii* the cinii^ 
<w none bene more holy cnaturii. 

Qson. ^ white Ibr. * ftir of the vflitin* 
1 foreign fur. ' Christmas. 'wealth. 
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I am content, quoth the poor papiniro, 

That ye, Friar Gled, and Corbie" Monk, your brother, 
Have cure of all my gudis, and no mo*, 

Since at this time friendship I find none other. 

We shall be to you true as to our mother. 
Quoth they, and swore to fulfill her intent; 
Of that, said she, I take ane instrument. 

She then leaves her green mantle to the quiet 
and unobtrusive owl, her golden and brilliant 
eyes to the bat, her sharp polished beak to the 

affectionate pelican— 

To help to pierce her tender heart in twain ; 

her angelical voice to the single-songed cuckoo, 
l.er eloquence and * tongue rhetorical * to the 
goose ; her bones, which she directs to be enclosed 
in a case of ivory, to the Arabian phoenix, her 
heart to the king her master, and her intestines, 
liver, and lungs, to her three executors. With 
scarce the alteration of a word, these last stanzas 
throw themselves into graceful poetry: — 

To the lone owl so indigent and poor, 
Which, by the day, for shame dare not be seen, 
I leave my glossy, glittering coat of green. 

Mine eyes, of liquid gold and cristal clear, 
Unto the bat ye shall them twain present 

In Phoebus' presence, who dares not appear, 
So dim her natural sight, and impotent. 
My burnished beak 1 leave with good intent 

Unto the gentle, piteous pelicane, 

To help to pierce her tender heart in twain. 

I leave the gouk ', who hath no song but one, 

My musick, with my voice angelical j 
And give ye to the goose, when I am gone, 



1 
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My eloquence, and tong^ rhetorical ; 

Then take and dry my bones, both great and small^ 
Next close them in a case of ivory fair, 
And them present unto the pluBnix rare. 

To bum with her when she her life renews ; 

In Arable the blest she makes her beir ; 
Soon will ye know her, by her heavenly hues. 

Gold, azure, purple, ruby, synopeir ^ ; 

Her date it is to live five hundred year — 
So haste ye need not, but when her you see 
Bear her my tender love. Now, farewell, brethren three ! 

Having finished her last injunctions, Polly dis- 
poses herself to die, and falling into her mortal 
passion, after a severe struggle, in which the hlood 
pitifully gushes from her wounds, she at last 
breathes out her life. 

Extinguished were her natural wittis five. 

Her executors then proceed to divide her 

body in a very summary manner. ' My heart 

was sad,' says Lindsay, * to see this doleful par-^ 

tition of my favorite ; her angel feathers scattered 

by these greedy cormorants in the air.' Nothing 

at last is left except the heart, which the magpye, 

with a sudden fit of loyalty, vindicates as belong-i 

ing to the king. The portion, however, is too 

tempting to the raven. ** Now, may I be hanged/' 

mys he, ** if this piece shall be given either to 

ling or duke;** a tussle ensues, the greedy hawk» 

eizing the heart in her talons, soars away, whilst 

le rest pursue her with a terrible din, and disap* 

;ar in the air.' So ends the tragedy of the pa*. 

Qgo ; the poet dismissing his little quhair or 

ok with the usual acknowledgment of its rude<? 

' synopeir green 
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ness and imperfection, a verj nnnecessarj apology, 
for, as the extracts we have given abundantly 
demonstrate, it is in point of elegance, learning, 
variety of description, and easy playful humour, 
worthy to hold its place with any poem of the 
period, either English or Scottish. 

Soon after writing this work, Lindsay, in 1531, 
was dispatched by the government on a political 
mission to Brussels. Its object was the renewal 
of the commercial treaty concluded by James 
the First bet\^'een Scotland and the Netherlands ; 
his fellow ambassadors were David Panter, Se- 
cretary to the King, and Sir James Campbell, 
of Lundie. Margaret, the Governess of the Ne- 
therlands, was lately dead, upon which the Queen 
of Hungary had been raised to that splendid 
prefecture, and the Scottish ambassadors were 
received by this princess and the Emperor Charlei 
the Fifih, then at Brussels, with great state 
and solemnity. They were soon after disnoJated, 
having succeeded in every point of their nego- 
ciation. In a letter from Antwerp to hia friend 
the Scottish Secretary of State, Lindsay Ums 
expresses himself: — * It war too langsome to 
write to your L. the triumphs that 1 have seen, 
since my cumin to the court imperial, that is to 
say, the triumphs andjustings, the terrible tourna- 
ments, the fightinpr on foot in barras, the names 
of lords and knights that were hurt that day of 
the great tournament, whose circumstances I hafs 
written at length in articles to show the King's 
Grace at my home coming*.' It is a pity tfiat 

* Chalmers' Life, p. 14. 
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fbese ^ artiefes/ containing an accoml of wtHk 
wpleodid oitertainments^ and, it is to be presumed, 
some descriptioo also of Antwerp, tke gieat com- 
inercial emporium of Europe, cannot oow be 
discovered. 

On his return from this mission, Ijind8a3r's mind 
was oceiqpied with two great subjects, his marriage, 
and lus celebrated *■ Satire of the tbree Estates.' 
His marriage was unhappy, originating probably 
Id ambition, (for he united himself to a daughter 
cif die house of Douglas,) and ending in disap- 
poiut ai e nt, He had no children, and from the 
terms in which he commonly talks of the sex, it 
may be plausibly conjectured that the Lady lioness 
was Bst possessed of a very amiable dispositioii. 

His * Satire of the three Estates ' was a more 
snccessfid experiment, and is weU deserving fii 
notice, as the first approach to the regular drama 
whidi had yet been made in Scotland. la this 
country, as in the other European Idngdoms, 
we mwr believe there was the same prog^ress 
IB the history of the stage from the ancient ex- 
ybitions entitled mysteries, to the more com- 
plicated pageants known by the name of bm>- 
mlities, and from thence the transitioD must have 
been easy to the mixed species of drama of 
wiiidi lindsay's satire presented probably a per- 
fect specimen. Juggiers, minstrels, boffoons, 
and masqoed characters, af^pear al tiie Scottish 
court, iditerior to, and during ikne reign of James 
te First * At the celebration of the nuptials of 
James the Fourth and the Lady Margaret, a com- 
pany of English comedians, under the manage- 
ment of John- English, r^^aled the court with a 
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dramcitic representation/ It may be suspected 
that John English is the ' Gentle Johne the English 
Fule/ whom we have already noticed as making so 
prominent a figure in the accounts of the Lord 
IJigh Treasurer. Of this exhibition it is to be 
regretted that we have only a very brief account 
by a contemporary author : — * After dinnar/ says 
Johne Younge, *a moralitie was played by the 
said Master Inglishe and his companions, in the 
presence of the kyng and queue ; and then daunces 
were daunced*.* In 1515, when John, Duke of 
Albany, arrived from France to assume the re- 
gency, we learn from Lesly, that he was received 
by many lords and barons, on the 26th of May, 
and sundrie farces and good playes were made by 
the burgesses to his honor and praisef. Lindsay, 
as we have already seen, played farces on the 
floor, * for the amusement of his youthful and royal 
master ; and now, in 1 535, when his genius was 
more vigorous, and his acquaintance with human 
nature more extensive, he ])roduced a moralitie, 
which, in the regularitie of its form, the breadth 
and boldness of its satire, and the variety of its 
delineations of character, was superior to the pro- 
ductions of any of the early English dramatists/ 
' AVhetlter,' says Chalmers, ' the matter or the 
manner of this drama be considered, it must be 
allowed to be a very singular performance, and to 
have carried away the palm of dramatic composi- 
tion from the contemporary moralities of England* 
till the epoch of the first tragedy in Gorboduc, 

* Leland Collect., vol. iv., p. 258. 
f Lesly's llistory, Bannat. £d.^ p. 102, 
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and of the first comedy in Gammer Gurton's 
Needle.' 

Some things are remarkable in this early dra>- 
Tnatic composition. It was acted before as re- 
fined an audience as could then be assembled. 
The king and queen, the ladies and nobles of the 
courts with the spiritual estate, were present, and 
yet its coarseness and licentiousness is extreme, 
and on many subjects its wit of such a kind as 
to preclude all quotation. Yet Lindsay wrote in 
the character of a professed reformer of manners ; 
but, if its grossness and vulgarity give us a low 
picture of the morality or delicacy of the age, 
the boldness of the author, and the liberality 
or folly of the audience, are equally conspicu-^ 
ous. The representation took place before the 
Idng, with his favorite ministers and advisers, 
yet it lashes his youthful excesses, and their 
profligate and selfish devices, with unsparing se- 
verity. It was performed in presence of the 
bishops and clergy, and before an immense multi- 
tude of the people, the burgesses, the yeomen, 
the poor labourers, and tacksmen, and yet it ex- 
poses with a poignancy of satire, and a breadth 
of humour which must have made the deepest im<i> 
pression, the abuses of the Catholic religion, the 
evils of pluralities and non-residence, the igno- 
rance of the priests, the grievances of tithes, the 
profligacy of the prelates, and the happy eflecta 
which would result from a thorough and speedy 
reformation. Hitherto what had been written 
against these excesses had never reached the 
people 'f it was generally shut up in a learned Ian* 
guage, which they did not understand ; if com* 
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poseil in £nc;lish, there were few printing-presses 
to multiply books, or if printed, the great body of 
the people could not read them. But Lindsay, 
when lie wrote a play in the language of the 
people, and procured permission to have it acted 
before them, at once acquired a moral influence 
over the times, and gave a strength and edge to 
his satire, which probably neither tlie king, the 
clergy, nor the author himself contemplaled. 
Had it been otherwise, it is difficult to believe 
that the prince or prelates would have suffered, or 
any author have dared the trial of such an expe* 
riment. 

Another singular feature in this dramatic cu- 
riosity is its extravagant length and tediousness. 
These are certainly such as to impress us with a high 
admiration of the patience of a feudal audience. 
* ^^e mav learn,' savs Chalmers, * from the len£!:th 
of the perusal of this production, that its exhibition 
must have consumed the live long day 5 and we are 
informed by Charteris,the bookseller, who was him- 
self present, that its representation, in 1554, before 
the Queen-Regent, lasted " fira nine hours afore- 
noon till six hours at even." And yet this is 
nothing to the extended representation of the 
English mysteries during the persevering curiosity 
of feudal times.* 'In 1391,' honest Stow tells 
us, * that a play was acted by the parish-clerks of 
London, which continued three da>-s together, the 
king, queen, and nobles of the realm being pre- 
sent ; and another was performed in 1409, which 
lasted eight dayes, containing matter from the 
creation of the world, whereat was present moat 
of the nobility and gentry of England.' 
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le satire of the ' Three Estates ' is divided 

three parts. Of these ^eat divisions, the 
appears to have been directed against the evil 
cillors, who, under the minority of James the 
, neglected the virtuous and prudent education 
le young monarch, and permitted his youth to 
diluted by idleness and vice. The dramatic 
m(B are numerous : we have King Humanity^ 
Humanitas, Diligence, Good Counsel, Hame- 
B, Verity, Chastity, and Divine Correction, 
ddition to these, such low and disreputable 
locutors as Flattery, Falsehood, Sensuality, 
de themselves, with occasional appearances of 
ts, prioresses, parsons, placebo. Deceit, Dan- 
Solace, and Soutar's wife. The proceedings 

with a sort of prologue by Diligence, who 
3sts the audience to remember that no satire 
tended against any person in particular ; that 

general, ojfTered in pastime, and to be heard 
lence. * Therefore,' says he, ' let every man 

his one tongue, without permitting it to wag 
ist us, and every woman her two.' 

Prudent people, I pray you all, 
Take na mau grief in special. 
For we shall speik in general, ^ 

For pastime and for play. 
Therefore, till all our rhymes be rung. 
Let every man keep weill ane tongue, 

And every woman tway K 

le plot of the first part, if it deserves such a 
3, is extremely simple. King Humanity, with a 
)sition naturally easy and amiable, is seduced 
evil and wicked courses by Flattery and Sen- 

*two. 
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•uality, from wluoh Im b at Itil ndainMl Vy 
Divine Correction and Good Comiirii lit dmi 
declares himself ready to fedreis all griefasees 
and correct all abuses, for whioh end IMi gaa ce ii 
ordered to summon the Diree Eetalea of ihe 
Bealm. * Here/ says the stage dinctioD» * shall 
the messenger Diligence retunii and cryfaigy oyez, 
oyez, oyez, say thus'— 

At the comnund of King HrnnsaltiSi 

I warne and ehargt au'mtiiiben of PsiHiBnal, 
Baith •piritual estate and tsmporalitiei 

That tiU his Grace tlM^ bt obidiMM; 

And speid them to the eouit Jace ai nn in t 
In ffude ordour'i arrayitroyallie, 

"Wha beis absent, or inobedieat, . 
The king's displeasure their ihali nndsilye. 

Also I mak vou exhortatioiuii 
Since ye have heard the first part of our pla/i 

Go tak ane drink, and mak collatiowni 
Ilk man driijk till his marrowi I you pimy« 

The second part opens with an attadk 190B ' 
the extreme severity with which the dittroIulM 
exacted their tithes, a poor mendicant amar- 
ing on the stage, and asking charity* with a 
miserable story of the oppression under which 
he had sunk. During tlie dialogue which takes 
pla(;c between the Pauper, Diligence, and a Par- 
doner, or retailer of the papal indulgences, the 
Three lilstates of the Realm issue from the * pal- 
zeoun,' or tent, in procession ; but, to the horror 
and astonishment of the audience, they approach 
the king's presence, not in the usual fashion, with 
tlieir faces turned towards the sovereign, but going 

* order. 
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ds. Correction enquires the cause of this 
procedure — 

CQrrectiotm, 

ender friends, I pray you, with my hart, 
idair to me the thing that I wad sueir ^ 
t b the caiuse that ye gang * all backwart ? 
e veritie thereof fain walu I hear. 

SpiriiuiUiiie. 

ferane, we have gain so this mony ' a year^ 

beit ye think we gang indecently, 

hiuk we gang richt wondrous pleasautUe. 

Di/igenee. 

Dwn, my lords, into your proper places, 
let the King consider all sic cases ; 
)wn, Sir Scribe, and Dempster sit down, too, 
fence the court as ye were wont to do. 

overeign now announces his readiness to* 
ill abuses, but is reproved for his hasty 
n by the Spirituality, upon which, Correc- 
laring his astonishment that such abomi* 
)unsel should proceed from these grave 
rders Diligence to make open proclama- 
every man who feels himself aggrieved 
ive in his bill, or come forward and tell 

iste. Diligence, proclaim it is our will 
lat every man opprest give in his bill. 

oner is this invitation made public, thuk 
e Common Weill comes dancing in upon 
i in the highest possible spirits, although 
»rrily clad ; upon which, this homely dia- 
sues between him and Rex Humanitas :-^ 

' enquire. 'go. ^ many. 
[I. R 
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Hi 

Show me thy name, gudeman, I thee 

Marn', Johne Commonweill of fair Scotland. 

Rrx. 
The Commonweill has been amang bis £aes K 

Mme, 
Yes, sir, that gars the Commonweill want daes*. 

Bex, 
What is the cause the ComnHmweiD is craldt'? 

Jokme. 
Because the Commonweill has been o*eriiikit^. 

Bex, 

'V^'hat gars ^ thee look so with anc dreaiy hmt ? 

Because the three estates gang' all badcwaxt. 

A long catalogue of abuses is now presented 
by John, which it is impossible to analyse parti- 
cularly, although, in some instances, thej pre- 
sent a singular picture of the times. The paupei's 
description of the law's delay, in the Consistory 
Court, is excellent. He had brought an action 
for the recovery of damages against a neiglilMMir, 
to whom he had lent his good grey mare>— 

Marr}', I lent my mear to fetch hame coals^ 

And he hir drownit in the quarr}' holes ; 

And I ran to the Consistore to pleinzie', 

And there I happt amangane greedy meinxie*; 

They gave me first ane thing they call ciiaMdatm^ 

Within aucht^ dayis I got Init deheikmdum^ 

Within ane moneth ^° I gat ad opponendum^ 

In half ane yeir 1 got inter ioquendum, 

And syne ", how call ye it ? ad replicandum; 

But 1 could ne'er ane word yet understand him ; 

^ foes. * clothes. * crooked. * overlooked, negtecM. 

^ causes. ^ go. ^ complain. * multituds* 

' eight ^® a mouth. ^ then. 
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And then they gart ^ me cast out mony pUkkie \ 
And gait me pay for four'and-twentie aetia; 
Bot or thisy cam half gate ' to enududeiuUtm, 
The feiud ane plack wai left for to (k»fi»d hbcu 
Thus they pontpon^d me twa yeir with their tratne^ 
Syne, hudie ad i^cto, bade me come agmioe. 
And then thir rukis they ruwpit * wuuder fast, 
Fur sentence silfer they cry*d at the last ; 
Of ptvnumcimndum they made wonder fain, 
But 1 gat never my gude grey mear again. 

Many interesting sketches of national mannen 
are to be found in this satire ; yet we must be on 
our guard against the error of considering Lind- 
say's descriptions as exactly faithful to truth and 
nature. The probability is, that tliey were strong 
caricatures, tlie trick of all political satirists, who, 
getting hold of an idea originally true, pare it 
down, or dress it up, to suit their own purposes, 
till ii loses its identity, although it gains in the 
power of exciting ridicule. 

All abuses having been duly investigated, and a 
remedy provided, Correction proposes that John 
Commonweiil should be stripped of his ragged 
habiliments, clothed in a new suit ' of satin damas, 
or of velvet fine,' and placed amongst the lords in 
the parUamenL He is accordingly arrayed gor» 
geously, and, having taken his place, Correctioa 
congratulates the audience — 

All vertuous pepill * now may be rejosit', 

Sen Commouweill has gottin ane gay gamount^^ 

And ignorants out of the kirk deposit; 
Devout ductuuris, and clarkis of renoun, 
Now in the kirk shall have dominioun ;* 

^ made. ' pennies. ' halfway. 

* those rooks croaked fast. 

* people. ' rejoiced. ' garmcait. 

R 2 
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And pidc CoTinsall, with ladie VeritiOi 
Atv luinisteriB to our Kinfv'ii Majetty. 

lilist is that rvahn that hes ane prudunt khigf 
Quhilk duis delyte to heir the veritie, 

I'unischin^ thninv that plainly dois xnolingi 
Cuutrair the Cummonweill and equitie. 

IVoc'huiiation is then made of the acts of the 
|iarliaincnl ; Theft, Deceit, anil Falsehood are 
lian«;rd, after liavinp[ severally addressed the peo- 
j)lo ; FdIIv is iiiduljired with a reprieve, and the 
])icco conchidos with an e])i]ogue by Diligi'nce, 
(ntroatinu: tlu* audioncc to take * their lytil sport' 
(Mich is the term ho uses for a play lasting nine 
hours) in j)aticnci\ making allowances for the 
nuicncss of the matter, and the poverty of the 
slylo. 

As to the manner in which this piece was per- 
formed, it seems to have been acted m the open air, 
tlie kin<j^, lords and ladies occupying raised seats, 
OY covered j^aileries, and tlie drafnafis per»omp^ 
according to the ])rop:re8s of the entertainment, 
comin<Tout or goin<r into a pavilion pitched on the 
jrreen field, where the stage was erected. This is 
evident frtmi some of tlie marginal directions, such 
ns, 'Hero shall (lude Counsall show himself in 
the fields ; hero they depart and i>a8s to the pail- 
ziou ; here shall the carle loup ofl' the scaflbld.* 
C)f sc(Mi(Ty there can he traced no vestige; but as 
a hill and a running stream a])pear in the play, the 
ground where it was acted was so chosen that na- 
ture su])})lied them ; and, in other respects, the 
machinery reijuired seems to liave been extremely 
bimplo. A throne or royal seat for the mimic 
king, benches for his parliament, a pulpit from 
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which Folly preaches his sermon, the stocks, which 
are frequently used as a punishment throughout 
the piece, and a gallows on which malefactors are 
hanged, constitute the whole. Some of the stage - 
directions are quaint and amusing. ' Here shall 
the wyvis ding tiieir gudemen with silence.' * Here 
shall Flattery spy Veritie with ane dumb counte- 
nance.' ^ Here sail Johne Commonweill loup the 
stank, or else fall in it ;' a singular alternative to 
be left to honest Johne, who, at this time, is re- 
presented as clothed in tattered garments and 
almost naked. 

There is a letter published by Pinkerton, in 
the appendix to his History, from Sir Ralph 
Evre to the Lord Privy Seal of England, in 
which a marked allusion is made to this play 
of Lindsay's having been acted before the kmg. 
It appears that Sir Ralph had been commis- 
sioned by Henry the Eighth to sound the Scot- 
tish monarch as to his disposition to reform the 
spiritual estate in his dominions after the same 
system that his uncle had pursued in England. 
* I had divers communings,* says Evre, * with Sir 
Thomas Bellenden, one of the said councillors for 
Scotland, a man by estimation, appearing to be the 
age of fifty years or above, and of gentle and sage 
conversation, touching the staye of the spiritua- 
litie in Scotland. And gathering him to be k man 
inclined to the sort used in our sovereign's realm 
of England, I did so largely break with him in 
those behalves, as to move to know of him what 
minde the king and council of Scotland was in- 
clined unto, concerning the Bishop of Rome, and 
for the reformation of the misusing of the spiri- 
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tualitic in Scotland. Whereunto he gently and 
luvin^ly answered, shewing himself well contented 
of that comniuninpr. and did say that the King of 
l^cotland liiniself, with all his temporal council, was 
greatly given to the reformation of bishops, reli- 
gious ])rrsons, and priests within the realme ; and 
so niucli, that by the king's pleasure, he being privy 
thereunto, they have had ane interlude played in 
the feast of the Epi|>hanie of our Lorde last paste, 
before the king and queen, at Lithgow, and the 
whole counsil spiritual and temporal. The whole 
matter lliereof concliuled upon the declaration of 
the naughtiness in religion, the presumption of 
bisho])S, the collusion of the spiritual courts, 
called the consistory courts, in Scotland, and mis- 
using of priests. I have obtained a note from a 
Scotsman of our sorte being present at the play- 
ing of said enterlude ; of the efl'ect thereof, which 
I send unto your lordship, by this bearer. My lord, 
the same Mr. Bellenden ihewed me that after 
the said interlude finished, the King of Scots did 
call u])on the Bishop of Glasgow, being Chan- 
cellor, and divers other bishops, exhorting them 
to reform their factions and manner of living, 
saying, that unless they so did, he would send sax 
of the ])roudest of them unto his uncle of £ng- 
londe ; and as those were ordered, so he would 
order all the rest who would not amend.* The 
note of the play here alluded to, and transmitted 
along with this letter, clearly proves that the in- 
terlude enacted at Linlithgow, in 1540, was ma- 
terially diil'erent from the ])lay as published by 
Lindsay. 

Lindsay had already been employed in a sue- 
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(ful negociation with the Estates of the Nether- 
lands, and in 1536 he was dispatched by his royal 
ibaster on a matrimonial mission to the court of 
France, along with Sir John Campbell, of London. 
James's object was to demand a daughter of the ^ 
house of Vendosme, and the ambassadors, who 
soon after followed Lindsay's mission, selected 
Marie de Bourbon. The king sent her his pic- 
lure, and a treaty of marriage was actually in the 
course of negociation, when some unforeseen dif- 
ficolties occurred to interrupt it. Angry at the 
delay, and intent upon effecting an alliance with 
France, the youthful monarch determined to pro- 
ceed thither in person, and set sail in 1 536, though 
the expedition was much against the opinion of 
many of his nobles. Sir James Hamilton had the 
courage, when he slept, to steer again to Scot- 
land, but no excuses could mollify the king, who 
embarked again, and at Dieppe paid a visit at 
the palace of Vendosme, where, notwithstanding 
his strict incognito, the Princess Mary, from his 
resemblance to the picture he had sent her, soon 
discovered her royal lover. Upon this, James 
airclently embraced the duke and duchess, and 
aidoled them, with their daughter, not passing 
over the grandees and ladies of the court who 
were present On the part of his host no respect 
was omitted which befitted such an occasion. 
Mfisic, with galliard dancing in masques, farces 
and plays, with justing and running at the ring, 
and every species of gallant amusement, ooou- 
|iied the time. A costly palace was prepared 
for the Scottish monarch, the apartments of which 
Bj^endidly decorated, hung with tapestry of 
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clotli of £3:old ami silk, the floor was spread with 
green frieze, a rarity in those times, when the 
apartments were generally strewed with rushes; 
the beds glittered with curtains of cloth of gold; 
and when the king sat at meat, a circlet of gold, 
studded with ])recious stones, was suspended 
from the ceilinjir imniediatelv above his head ; the 
balls and chambers were perfumed with sweet 
odours ; and, in sliort, the noble Ven<lo8me ex- 
hausted his exchequer and his imagination in 
providing every species of pleasure for the youthful 
monarch. James was now in his twenty-fourth 
year, and, from Ronsard*s description, who was 
intimately acquainted with him, must have been a 
very handsome prince : — 

Ce Roi (VKscosse estoit en la fleiir de ses ans 
Ses choveux uon fundus comme fin or liusaDS, 
Corilonnez et crcspoz, flottans dessus sa face, 
Kt sur son col de lait liii donnoit bon g^race. 
Son port estoit royal, son regard vigoureux, 
Pe vertu, et d*honneur, et de {guerre amoureuz. 
La douceur, et la force illustroient son visap;e, 
Si (|\ic Venus et Mars en avoieut fait partage. 

A prince in the flower of his years, his long 
golden ringlets floating, in the style of the times, 
down his shoulders, or gracefully curling on his 
white neck ; a countenance in which manliness, 
energy, and beauty, were blended ; a kingly man- 
ner, and a mind devoted to virtue, honour, and 
war ; such a suitor was well calculated to engage 
the afVections of the daughter of Vendosme, but 
from some reason not now discoverable, the king 
seems to bave been disappointed in the choice of 
his ambassadors. He lefl the palace abruptly. 
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and hearing that Francis the First was ahout to 
set out for Provence, with the design of attack- 
ing the imperial forces, he resolved to join him. 
On the road between Tarray and St. Saphorin, 
the Scottish monarch was met by the French 
dauphin, with a message from the king, informing 
him, that the emperor having been obliged to quit 
the kingdom, he had delayed his military prepa- 
rations, and had sent the dauphin to conduct him 
to Paris. In Francis, James, on his arrival at the 
capital, found the affectionate tenderness of a 
parent, who omitted no endearment that could 
shew the satisfaction he received in the attach- 
ment he had manifested to France. It was 
in vain, however, that he urged him to marry 
Marie de Bourbon. The young sovereign was 
now bent on uniting himself to the Princess Mag- 
dalen, the daughter of the French king. When 
he first saw her, she was in a chariot, on account 
of her ill health, but the delicacy of her constitu- 
tion did not discourage him ; the tender passion 
seemed to have mutually seized them, and they 
declared they would never consent to any other 
marriage. The danger of exposing so tender a 
frame to an inhospitable climate was strongly 
urged, and the royal lover was even warned that 
he must not look for an heir to his throne from 
such a union ; but all was unavailing, and Francis 
at last reluctantly consented. 

James instantly sent the news to Scotland, order- 
ing an addition to his attendants of six earls, six 
lords, six bishops, and twenty great barons, who 
were directed not to leave their best garments 
behind them. They complied with their sove- 
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reiirn's desire, and the marriage was performed 
January 1, 1537, in ihe ciiurcJi of Notre Dame, 
in ilie }iresence of the Kiuirs of France and Na- 
varre, tiie jjiieen, dai:i>hin, and oilier meniliers of 
the rovai faniilv. seven cardinals, and a numerous 
and splendid assemblage of French and Scottish 
nobilitv, with nianv illustrious stranirers. Ronsanl, 
in a kind of epithalamiuni, not inelegantly, and 
very minutely describes the persons of the royal 
bride and bridegroom. 'Die poet was then a page 
in the suite of the Duke of Orleans, who presented 
him to the Queen, and she aflerwanis carried him 
into ^Scotland. To honour the wedding France dis- 
])lay(Hl all her riches and gallantry, so that it was 
said nothing had ever before equalled its splendour. 
Nor was the bridegroom behindhand in inagniA- 
cenco : amongst other noble presents he ordered a 
number of covered cups or macers, filled with coined 
gold, and standing on frames of the same metal, 
to be presented to the guests as the produce of the 
miners of Scotland. He was the most brilliant and 
conspicuous figure in all the martial games; and 
as he had won the Princess, so did he every prize 
that was contended for at the ring*. AH this 
must have been a gratifying sight to what Chal- 
mers calls * the heraldic eves of Lindsav.' ' For,' 
savs the garrulous and pleasaiit Pitscottie, ' there 
was such jousting and tournament, both on horse 
and foot, in burgh and land, and also upon the sea 
with hhips, and so much artilleryc shot in all parts 
of France, that no man might hear for the reard 
thereof, and also the riotous banquetings, delicate 

* Mitclu'ird Scotsinaa s Library, pp. 518, 519, 
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and costly clothings, triumphant plays and feasts* 
pleasant sounds of instruments of all kinds, and 
cunning carvers having the art of necromancyt 
to cause things appear that were not, as flying 
dragons in the air, shots of fire at otlier's heads, 
great rivers of water running through tlie town, 
and ships fighting thereupon, as it had been in 
buUering streams of the sea, shooting of guns 
like cracks of thunder ; and these wonders were 
seen by the nobility and common people. AH 
thi» was made by men of ingyne, for outsetting 
of the triumph, to do the King of Scotland and 
the Queen of France their master's pleasure *.' 

It formed part of Lindsay's duties, as Lord 
Lion, to marshal processions on occasions of state 
and rejoicing, to invent and superintend the ex- 
ecution of pageants, plays, moralities, or inter- 
ludes ; and for all this his genius appears to have 
been cast in a happy mould. He possessed inge- 
nuity, wit, and tiiat playful satirical turn which, 
under the license permitted by the manners of the 
age to such perfornuuices, couUl lash the vices 
and laugh at the follies of the times with far greater 
effect than if the lesson had been conveyed through 
a graver medium. Of his pageants one of the most 
brilliant appears to have been intended for exhibi- 
tion on the coronation of Magdalen, the youthful 
queen of James the Fifth. This beautiful princess 
after her marriage, attended by her royal husband, 
and accompanied b^ the Bishop of Limoges, had 
tailed from France, and landed in Scotland in 
May^ 1537. On stepping from the ships upon 

* Fiticottie*s History of Sootland, pp. 249, 251. 
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the strand, she lifted a hendfalof sand to lmt mwil i , 
«nd thanking God for her aaretft iMydl -«ilh 
emphatic sensibility for prosperity to dhe lirfl 
and its people. Her countenance wmd wnmmk 
were impressed with the most wimung swe rt i 
ness, but her charms were already touflMa by lli 
paleness of disease, and onl3r forty days Mfker =ahs 
had entered her capital, amid shouts of- jOfy.«Bd 
applause, the voice of universal gntuktioawM 
changed into lamentation for her deatL 

It was on this occasion that lindsftv CNMuposed 
his pathetic * Deploratioun for the Death ot Quene 
Magdalen :' — 



Oh, traitor d«ath, whom none may 

Thou might have gene tht pnpanttioaii 
Maid be the thre estaitUs ^ of Scotland 

With great comfort and coniolatioim 
In every city, castell, toure, and town. 

And how each noble aet fail whole inteat 

To be excelling in habiliment. 

Theif ! saw thou not the great prepaiatifeli] 
Of Edinburgh, the noble, famous town P 

Thou saw the people labouring for their fives 
To mak triumph, with trump and dariouaj 

Sic pleasure never was in this regioun. 

As should have been the day of her entiace. 
With richest presents given to her Ghmce. 

It has been well observed by Wart on, that the 
verses which immediately follow, exclusive of this 
artificial and very poetical mode of introducing a 
description of those splendid spectacles, instead of 
saying plainly and prosaically that the Queen's 
death interrupted the superb ceremonies which 
would have attended her coronation, possess the 

^ estates. 
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nerit of transmitting the ideas of the times in the 
txbibition of a royal entertainment*. We have 
he erection of the costly and gilded scaffolding ; 
bun tains spouting wine, troops of actors on each 
tage, disguised like divine creatures ; rows of lusty 
resh gallants, in splendid apparel ; the honest yeo- 
aen and craftsmen, with their long bows in their 
lands, lightly habited in green; and the richer 
urgesses in their coats of scarlet. Next come — 

Frovest and baillies, lordis of the town, 
The senators, in order consequent. 

Clad into silk of purple, black, and brown ; 
Then the great lords that form the parliament, 
With many knightly baron and banrent, 

In silk and gold in colouris ^ comfortable : 

By thee, alas ! all turned into sable. 

He next describes the procession of the Lords 
►f Religion, the venerable dignitaries of the 
Church, surrounded by the inferior clergy; then 
he din of the trumpets and clarions, the heralds 
a their *' awful vestments," and the macers mar- 
hailing the procession with their silver wands. 

Then last of all, in order triumphal, 
That most illuster Princess honorabill, 

With her the lovely ladies of Scotland, 

Which should have been a sight most delectabill : 
Her raiment to reherse I am nocht habill, 

Of gold and pearl and precious stonis bright, 

Twinkling like stars in a clear frosty night. 

Tlie Princess was to have walked under a canopy 
f gold borne by burgesses in robes of silk, mar- 
balled by the great master of the household, and 

* colours. 
♦ Warton's History of English Poetry, vol. iii., p. 142. 
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followed by the Klnffu thbL 9m mm U Wvt 
been received bj • troof «! t wwHl M lriq|lMb Mf^ 
kig * ViTe la lteiiie«' 

With A hArmodoai loiiid eagriU, 

Hmu ibouUl hav* htttd tte onaAe 

Maldnff hir HigtiMM MlotelkMi 
Both of tM daqgr> to«% 

Wkhm— yamteliiii 

Thou should havo mmi hiff 
lu the fair Abboy of tho Holmodi 
In presenco •f a mlftblblflMMMiek 

Sic ' banquittiiig, aio awftd tofiiittMli 
On hoTM and foot»<hattfaMwUdidmM'klMhlli^ 

8&e chapel royal, with ale hntniBMett 
And crafty muiie aingliif fteei the i 
In thfi country waa navar haaid nut 

But all this great soWmnitia and gam '| 

Turned thou hast in raquiaan ataiaaai* 

The poem concludes with « psliiotie mUk ^mf 
gracefully exprett. Although toe lieaivMilv tower 
of fVance, tlie flower de kce, be routed up kf 
death, yet its fragrance will remab} and, dl e p e i i* 
ing itself tlirough both reahtti, p r eeerw 4mm in 
peace and amity : — 

Tho' death has slain the heavenly flower of ItaMi^ 
Which wedded was unto the tniiitle keeui 

Wherein all Scotland haw their whole plesanci^ 
And made the lion joyful from the S|)lene*} 
Tho' root be pull'd, and ithed its leaves so greoBy 

The fra({rance ne'er tihall die — despite of thee 

'Twill keep these sister realms in peace and andtia. 

Of Lindsay's private life and character we know 
so little, that it is difficult to ascertain whether k 
was exclusively from deep convictions on the suh- 

'such. * from tho heart. "game. ^iMert 
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of religion, or firom more interested motiTes, 

with such earnest and early zeal he threw the 
le weight of his abilities into the scale of the 
nners ; attacking the Catholic clergy and the 
ent ceremonies of the Catholic church with a 
rseness and bitterness of satire, of which the 
IS indelicacy renders quotation impossible, 
t the lives of many of the prelates, the licen- 
sness of the monastic orders, the gross igno- 
re in which they retained the minds of the people, 
shutting up the Bible in an unknown language, 
the mischievous assumption of temporal power 
he Papacy, all called loudly for that reformat 
, which, under the blessing of God, was intro- 
id into the country, no one who tries the sub- 
by the test of Scripture will deny. But, whilst 
is admitted, nothing can be more erroneous 
I the very common idea that, in those dark 

troubled times, the name of a reformer was 
Hiymous with truth and religious sincerity, 
ist that of a Romanist was only another word 
all that was licentious, bigoted, and hypo* 
cal. It is the prerogative of an infinitely 
U good, and powerful God to overrule even 
most corrupted instruments, so that unknow- 
y they shall accomplish his predestined pur- 
» ; and never was this divine attribute more 
tally displayed than in the history of the Scottish 
rmation. At first, regarding this great event 
1 a hasty and somewhat superficial eye, we see 

great parties, two living phalanxes of human 
lion, ranged in mortal opposition to each other ; 
one proclaiming themselves to be the oongre- 
on of the Lord, and not itnfreqpeiitly branding 
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tlicir antagonists with the epithet of the Congre- 
gallon of :!fataQ : and the otiier, whilst they repel 
tills oriious cliarge, arrogating to themselves the 
exclusive character of being the sole supporters 
of the Church of Christ. A second and more at- 
tentive consideration will probably be shocked at 
tliC discovery of the selfi:>hness, the hypocrisy, and 
the sill which often lurked under the professions of 
botii. A third, a more profound, a more heaveniy- 
guided examination, will see the working of that 
Alnii^rhty arm, which, in the moral as well as in 
tho pli\ :iical world, can guide the whirlwind and di- 
rect the storm ; which educes good out of evil, and 
conjjicls the wrath of man to praise him. These 
observations are peculiarly applicable to the satirical 
cfTiisioiis of Lindsay ; for, whilst it cannot be denied 
tliJit Lis writings had a powerful effect in preparing 
the wav for the reformation, none will be so hardv 
as to attempt a defence, and it will even be diffi- 
cult to discover an extenuation for their occasional 
grossness and profanity. 

Cast down as he must have been by the sudden 
de;jlh of liis scarcely wedded Queen, James V. was 
not prevented from looking to France for her suc- 
cessor: and a matrimonial embassy, consistincr of 
the Cardinal J3eatun, Lord Maxwell, and the Master 
of Girii cairn, having proceeded to that kingdom, 
the Scottish King selected Mary of Guise, widow 
of the J)ukc of Longueviile, who proceeded to 
Scotland in June, 1538. She was conducted 
by J>'Annabault, an Admiral of France, and hav- 
iii'j laiid'd at lialcomie, in Fife, was met by the 
Kiiip, who carried her to St. Andrew's, where the 
marria.^e was celebrated with much rejoicing. 
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Here the talents of 'Sir David Lindsay were again 
brought into request in the construction and com- 
position of the court festivals and pageants. * James/ 
gays Pitscottie, ^ entertained his bride with great 
honors and playes made for her ; and first she 
was received at the New Abbey, upon the east side 
whereof there was made a triumphant arch by Sir 
David Lindsay, lyon herauld, which caused a 
great cloud to come out of the heavens, above the 
gate, and open instantly, and there appeared a fair 
lady most like an angel, having the keys of Scot- 
land in her hand, and delivered them to the Queen, 
in sign that all the hearts of Scotland were open 
to receive her Grace, with certain orations and 
exhortations made by the said Sir David Lindsay 
to the Queen, instructing her to serve God, and 
obey her husband according to God's command- 
ments. Here the King and Queen remained forty 
days, with great merriness, such as justing, running 
at the lists, archery, hunting, hawking, with singing 
^ and dancing in masquery, and playing, and all 
other princely games, according to a King and 
Queen*.' It was during these festivities that the 
Lion King composed his satirical poem entitled 
* The Justing between James Watson and John 
Barbour,' in which his object was to ridicule the 
splendid solemnities and unnecessary bloodshed 
often caused by the tournaments. It is the least 
bappy of his productions, — ponderous, laboured^ 
and far inferior to a contemporary piece written 
with the same design by an English author, * The 
Tournament of Tottenham.' It will be seen at 

* Lindsay of Pitscottie, pp. 248, 249. 
VOL. III. s 
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;e by a short quotation that Lindflay's measure 

imps the easy flow of his humour :— 

In St. Andrew's, on Whitsiin-Monoday, 
Two campions' thair manhood did assay 
Past to the barres, enanned, head and tiandSy 
Was never seen sic justing in na^ lands. 
In presence of the kingis grace and queen, 
Where mony ' lustre ladie micht be seen. 
4> * * « ♦ 

The ane of them was gentle James Watsoim, 
And Johnc Barbour the other campioun* ; 
Unto the king they were familiars, 
And of his chalmer both cubiculars. 

* * * * ♦ 

Fra time they entered were into the field 
Full womanlie they weildcd spear and schield ; 
Aud wightly waifiit** in the wind their heeli. 
Hobbling like cadgers ^, rydiug on their crecdfl» 

Tlie poet of * The Tournament of Tottenham 
has wisely selected a merrier species of rhythm. 

lie that beareth him best in the tournament 
Shall be granted the gree " by the common assenty 

For to win my daughter with doughty dent. 
And cop])le my brood hen that was brought out of Keitt^ 
And my dun cow ; 
For no spcnee will I spare, 
For no cattle will I care, 
He shall have my grey mare and my spotted 



Neither of these parodies, however, possess any 
high merit. 

It was, perhaps, a little previous to this tha' 
Lindsay comj)osed his answer to the King's Flytinf 
It appears that James had attacked his Lord lAa 
in some verses, whose * ornate metre Sir Dar 

^ no. * many. ' champion. * waT* 

^ a pedlar who rides with panniers. * ndoiy. 
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highly comniends, although their object was to 
make him ' abominable in the sight of the ladies, 
and to banish him, on account of his age and in- 
firmities, from the Court of Venus. In these abu- 
sive poetical contests, entitled * Flytings,' it is no 
disparagement to Lindsay when we say he does not 
equal the multifiBurious and recondite scurrility of 
Dunbar or Kennedy ; whilst, if we are to judge of 
the * dittay ' of the king by the coarseness and vul- 
garity of the reply, it is not much to be regretted 
that the royal Flyting has perished. In his con- 
cluding stanza, the monarch is highly compli« 
mented on his poetical talents ; he is styled *• of 
flowing rbetorick the flower;* nor, — ^making all 
due allowance for the strain in which a poet 
may be supposed to indulge himself when address* 
ing a prince, — was the praise of the Lion King 
overstrained. We have seen the vicious and neg- 
lected education under which the youth of James V. 
had been blighted ; yet there emerged out of this 
ungenial nurture a character of thgit strength and 
vigour which soon enabled him to make up for the 
time which he had lost. Amongst other qualities, 
he possessed that genius for the fine arts, and 
more especially for poetry and architecture, which 
had distinguished the first and third James ; and 
it is easy to see that a congeniality of taste had 
recommended the Lion Herald to hie royal master. 
We learn from Drummond that the king ' was 
naturally given to poesie, as many of his verses 
yet exstant testify ; ' and few readers of Scottish 
poetry are unacquainted with the admirable ballad 
of the ' Gaberlunzieman/ which we owe to this 
monarch. 

s 2 
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Tho paiiky auld carle cam o*er the lea, 
WV mony gude eens and days to me, 
fcJayinjj, gude wife, for your courtesy, 
\Viil ye lodge a silly aidd man. 

The night was cauld \ the carle was wat*, 
And down ayont^ the ingle ^ he sat ; 
]My daughter's shoulders he gan to clap, 
And cadgily^ ranted and sang. 

O wow, quoth he, were I as free 
As first when I saw this countrie. 
How blythe and merry wad I be. 
And I would ne'er thiuk laug. 

lie grew canty ' and she grew faiu'^ ; 
lUit little did her auld minny * ken 
AVhat these slee^ twa thegither were saying, 
AYhan wooing they were sae thrang ^\ 

The result of the adventure is well knonii, in 
the elo{)ement of the old woman's daughter with 
the Gaberlunzie. Nothing can be more relicitously 
described than the consequences of the discoTery. 
The picture of the auUl wife's despair, when slie 
fnids that the beggar had decamped, the anticipa- 
tion that some of their gear must have walked awiy 
with him, and the complacent awakening of her 
charitable feelings on finding all safe, are finely 
true to nature. 

V\x)n the morn the auld wife raise, 
And at her leisure put on her claci ^^; 
Syne to the servant's bed she gaes. 
To speer " for the silly puir man. 

She gaed to the bed where the beggar lay : 
The strae^^ was cauld, he was away. 
She clapp'd her hands, cryed dulefa day I 
For some of our gear *^ will be g^e. 

^ cold. * wet. ^ beyond. * fire. ' merrily. * chettfuL 
^ fond. ® mother. • sly. *• busy. 

^^ clothes. ^* inquire. ^' straw. '* goods* 
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Some iia to eoflbrti tad fome to kifts' ; 
But Dooglit was ftoim* that could be nuti, 
Sche danc'd hor Uoe,' cryed praise be blest t 
I've lodg'd a leil ^ putr man. 

Sioee naething's awa', as we can leanL 
The kirns ' to churn and milk to earn *; 
Qme but' the house, lass, and waukeu the bairoi 
And bid her come quickly ben'« 

It is not too much to say that this picture, and 
the rest of the ballad, are, in point of humour, 
superior to anything of Dunbar's or of Lindsay's* 
From his zeal for the administration of strict justice 
to the lowest classes of his subjects, and his anxiety 
ly to inspect the conduct of his officers and 
[iidges, it was James's frequent practice to disguise 
;lf nnd mingle much with the common people. 
* The dangers of the wilderness,' says Pinkerton, 
in one of his Gibbonian flights, * the gloom of 
nigiitt the tempests of winter, could not prevent 
his patient exertions to potect the helpless, to 
punish the guilty, to enforce the observance of 
the Uws. From horseback he often pronounced 
decrees worthy of the sagest seat of justice ; and, 
if overtaken bv night, in the progresses which he 
made through his lungdom, or separated by design 
or by accident from his company, he would share 
the meal of the lowest peasant with as hearty a 
relish as the feast of his nighest noble/ It was on 
one of these occasions that the following pleasing 
anecdote is related of him : — * Being benighted 
when hunting, he entered a cottage, situated in 
the midst of a moor, at the foot of the Ochil hills, 

* chests. * stolen. ' danced alone. ^ honest. 
* away. ' churu« ' eordle. 

* hot, tht oiHtr apartment of the house. ' the inner. 
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iK^ar Ailt):i, wlierc, known only ns a stranc^er who 
had lt»st his way, lie was kindly received. To rej^ale 
thoir luu'xp ctcd fj^iu'st, the ^udeman desired the 
giuic\\if(' to t'l'U'h the hen that roosted nearest the 
cock, which is always the ])lumpeBt, for the 
slranjrcr's supper. The king, hip^hly pleaseil with 
his iiitriil's lodgiiijjf and hospitahle entertainment, 
told mi no host at parti ni^ thiit he should be glad 
to return his civility, and requested that the first 
time he came to Stirling lie would call at the 
Castle, and in(|uire for the gudcman of Ballan- 
gcich, when his astonishment at finding the royal 
rank of his guest atforded no small amusement to 
the merry monarch and his courtiers; whilst, to 
carry on the pleasantry, he was thenceforth desi}^* 
nated by .lames with the title of King of the 
Moors, * which name,' says Mr. Campbell, the in- 
telligent minister, from whose account of the 
])arish of Alloa this passage is taken, * has de- 
scended from father to son ever since, the family 
having remained undisturbed proprietors of the 
identical sjiot where the unknown monarch was 
so hospitably treated.* 

From this short (li^ression on the character and 
genius of his royal master and ])alron we return 
lo the Lion Kintr, whom we find * aggravating his 
roar' Mj^ainst the extravagance of * female orna- 
ment/ hy his siij)plitation to the King's (irace 
aj^ainst the ien«2tli of the trains worn by the ladies, 
and then known bv the name of * svde-taiis.' * Fe- 
male attire has been the marked object of the 
poet's ridicule in every age. The Knglish an- 
ti^piaries trace the origin of high head-dresses and 
long trains to the luxurious reign of Richard II. 
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Camden tells us that Anne, the wife of this mo- 
narch, brought in the fashion of high caps and 
long gowns. We learn from Hemingford that 
a zealous ecclesiastic of that age wrote a trea- 
tise, ' Contra Caudas Dominarum/ Chaucer's 
parson protests against the * costlie claithing' both 
of meh and women, especially reprehending the 
superfluity in ladies' gowns. Lydgate raises his 
voice against the high attire of women's heads ; 
Hoccleve against ' waist claithing.' Dunbar lashes 
the splendour of the * farthingaillis ;' and, finally, 
Lindsay presents his supplication against * syde- 
taillis.^' ^ Your Majesty,' says he, * has now intro« 
duced order and good government both into the 
highlands and border ; there is yet ane small fault 
which requires reformation.' 

Sir, tho your Grace has put great order 
Baith in the highland ai)d the herder. 
Yet make I gupplicatioun 
To have lome reformatioiin 
Of ane small fault which is not treaBon, 
Tho it be contrair unto reason, 
Becnuse the matter is so vile, 
It may not have an ornate stile ; 
Therefore I pray your Excellence 
To hear me with great patience. 
Bovereigpi, I meau of these ayde-tai/tj 
That thro the dust and puddle trails, 
Three-quarters long, behind their heels, 
Express against all ccmmonweills ; 
Tho bishops in pontificals 
Have men to bear well up their tails, 
For dignity of their office. 
Right so a king or an empress ; 
Howbeit they use such dignity, 
Conforming to their majesty. 

* Chahners' Works of Lindsay, vol. iLp. 196. 
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Tho their robe-roj'ala be apbome, 

I think it is a ven^ saxn 

That ever}' lady of the land 

Should have her nde-tail sa trailland ; 

How high soe*er be their estate, 

The queen they should not counterfeit. 

AVhere'er they go, it may be seen 

IIuw kirk and causeway they sweep dean. 

To see I think a pleasant sight. 

Of Italic the ladies bright ; 

In their clothing most triumphant 

Above all other Christian land ; 

Yet when they travel thro the towns, 

uMen sees their feet beneath their gowns, 

Four inch above their proper heels, 

Circular about as round as wheels. 

In the same poem Lindsay complains violently 
of a fashion introduced bv the Scottish ladies, in 
covering up their faces, so that nothing is seen but 

their eves. 

Another fault, sir, may be seen, 
They hide their face all but their een. 
AVhen gentlemen bids them gude day. 
Without reverence they slide away : 
Unless their naked face I see, 
They get no more gude days fra me. 

These veiled faces of tlie women excited the 
indiirnation of the Parliament of James II., which 
published an ordinance, " that na woman come 
to the kirk or market with her face mussalM, that 
she may not be kend, under the pain of escheit of 
the curch." Lindsay's concluding admonition to 
the king upon tlie long trains is brief and emphatic. 

Wad your Grace my counsel tak *, 
Ane proclamation ye should mak*, 
Baith thro the land and burrowstouns', 
To shaw their face and cut their gowns. 

^ take. ^ make. • bui^hs. 
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The only other work of our author's written dur^ 
ing the lifetime of his royal master was his attack 
upon auricular confession, known by the title of 
* Kitty's Confession ;' of which the coarseness id 
not redeemed either by its wit or its poetry. ) 

The death of the king in 1542 left Lindsay at 
full liberty to join the party of the reformers* 
However disposed James micht have been in 1540 
to favour the schemes which were then agitated 
for the reformation of the church, it is well known 
that he soon after determined upon a war with 
England, chose for his principal adviser the Cardi-r 
nal Beaton, and adopted principles entirely opposed 
to all alliance with Henry YIII., or any changes 
in the ecclesiastical establishment of the kingdom* 
Lindsay, to a certain degree, must have been in- 
fluenced by the opinions of a monarch by whose 
patronage he had been cherished, and in whose 
service he filled an honourable and ancient office. 
Now he was at liberty to act uninfluenced by self- 
interest, without any outrage offered to the decen- 
cies of gratitude or affection, and he hesitated not 
a moment to unite himself to the party of the 
reformers ; one of the results of this was his publi- 
cation of the tragedy of the * Cardinal/ 

The murder of Beaton, one of the most flagrant 
acts which has been perpetrated in any age ot 
country, took place, as is well known, at St; 
Andrew's on the 29th May, 1546. Into its secret 
history we will not now enter, remarking only that 
the plot can be traced upon evidence of the most 
unquestionable authenticity to Henry VIII., that 
the assassins have been detected in intimate corre- 
sppndence with that monarch, proposing the cut- 
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ting off this able enemy, receiving his approval of 
the design, supported by his money, and encou* 
raged by the promise of a shelter in his dominions *. 
To Lindsay, and many of the reformers, the atro- 
city of the deed was forgotten in the feelings of 
triumph and gratulation with wliich they regarded 
the removal of their ablest and most determined 
enemy. The tone of the Lord Lion, however, is 
more quiet and decorous than that adopted by 
Knox. Sitting in liis oratory, and pondering 
in a thoughtful and melancholy mood over Boccac* 
cio's work on the *• Downfall of Princes,' a grisly 
ghost glides into the chamber with a pale coun* 
tenance, and the blood flowing from many wounds 
over its rich ecclesiastical vestments :— 

I sitting 80 upon my book reading, 
Kicht suddenly ai'ore me did appear 

Ane woundit man abundantlie bleiding, 
With visa^^c pale, and with a deidly cheer, 
Seeming a man of twa-and-fifty year, 

In raiment red, clothed fiUl courteously 

Of velvet and of satin cramosye. 

This, as may be caHily anticipated, is the appari- 
tion of the once ))roud Cardinal, who is made to 
rehearse; his own story, to cx])08e his ambition, 
proili<^^uiity, and o})j)ression ; from which he takes 
occasion to adnionisli his brelliren the ])relatcs 
uj)ou the criminal courses in wliich they indulged, 
and to enter a solemn caveat to all earthly princes 
against their indiscriminate ])rescntation of eccle- 
siastical benefices to ignorant and unworthy pastors. 

Mak him bishop that prudent lie can prcich 
As duth pcrtuiutill his vocation; 

* Ai»pondix to the Life of Sir Thomas Craig, No. I» 
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Ase penoun qiihilk hii parochoua can i6ioli0y 

Gar vicars mak dew ministratioua, 

And alS| I mak you Bupplicatioun^ 
Mak your abbottis of richt relig^ious men, 
Quilk Ghristis law can to their convent ken. 

Any further quotation from this piec6 is unneces* 

toy. 

In the pages of our contemporary historians dur- 
ing this period, we see so little of the private life 
*«nd manners of the times, that everything must be 
welcome which can supply this defect ; and in such 
a light * Lindsay's History of Squire Meldrum ' is 
particularly valuable and interesting. It was 
composed about the year 1550, and contains a 
biography of a gallant feudal squire of those days, 
drawn up from his own recital by the affectionate 
iiand of his friend and contemporary. 

With help of CUo I intend, 
Sa Minerve would me sapience lend, 
Ane noble Squyer to descrive. 
Whose douchtiness during his lyfe 
I knew myself, thereof I write. 
And all his deeds I dare indite. 
And secrets that 1 did not know 
That noble Squire to me did show. 
So I intend the best I can 
Describe the deeds, and eke the man*. 

We have accordingly the birth, parentage, edu- 
cation, adventures, death, and testament of * Ane 
noble and vailiant Squire, William Meldrum, 
umquhyle (lately) Laird of Cleish and Binns.' 
We first learn that he was of noble birth. 

Of noblesse lineally descendit 
Quhilk their gude fame has aye defendit. 
Gude Williame Meldrum he was named. 
Whose honour bricht was ne'er deftmed* 

* Poemti ToL ii., p. 245. 
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After having been educated in all the exercises 
of chivalry, this noble squire began his ^ vassalage' 
at twenty years of age. His portrait at this time 
is prepossessing. His countenance was handsome, 
his expression cheerful and joyous, his stature of 
middle height, his figure admirably proportioned, 
yet strong and athletic ; his manners were amiable, 
and his love of honor and knightly deeds so ardent 
that he determined to win his spurs both in Eng- 
land and in France. 

Because he was so courag^ou8| 
Jjadies of him was amorous. 
Ho was anc lover for a dame. 
Meek in chalmer like a lame ; 
But in the field ane campioun, 
Hampand lyko ane wild lyoun *. 

At this moment James IV. had despatched i 
fled to assist his ally the King of France against 
tli(» attack of Henry VIII. It conveyed an army 
of tlirec thousand men, commanded by the Earl of 
Arran, whilst the oflice of Admiral was entrusted to 
(iordon of Lctterfury. Under Arran young Squire 
Meidrum determined to commence his warlike 
education, and an adventure soon occurred which 
is strontrly cliaracteristic of the times. In passing 
the coast of Ireland a descent was made upon 
Carrickfert^us, which was taken and sacked with 
<^reiit barbarity. In the midst of those dreadful 
scenes whicli occur under such circumstances, a 
young and hcautiful lady luid been seized by some 
of the brutal soldiery, and was discovered by Mel- 
drum imploring them to spare her life, and what 
was dearer to her tlian life, her honour, They had 
stri])t her of her rich garments, and she stood 

* Poems, vol. ii., p. 'Jr)3. 
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helpless and almost naked when this brave youth 
flew to her assistance, and upbraided them for their 
cruelty and meanness. He was instantly attacked 
by the ruffians, but the struggle ended in his 
slaying them both, and saving the lady from the 
dreadful fate which seemed impending over her. 
The description of her dress is graceful and 
curious : — 

Her kirtle was of scarlet red, 
Of gold ane garland on her head 
D^cbrit with enamelyne S 
Belt and brochis of silver fyne ; 

Scarce had Squire Meldrum rescued this beauti- 
ful and unknown lady than the trumpet sounded, 
and it became his duty to hurry on board. But 
his noble and generous conduct had made an im- 
pression on her which can be easily imagined. 
To be saved from death and dishonour, to see her 
deliverer only for a moment, but to see enough of 
him in that brief interval to be convinced that he 
was the very mirror of youthful beauty and valor, 
all this was what few gentle hearts could resist, 
and we do not wonder when she throws herself in 
a transport of gratitude and admiration at his feet, 
informs him of the high rank of her fathisr, and 
in very unequivocal terms offers him her hand and 
her heart. But it might not be ; Squire Meldrum 
dared not desert the banner of his lord the high 
admiral ; he must pass on to take his fortune in 
France. * Ah !' said the lady, ' if it must be thus, 
let me dress myself as thy page, and follow thee 
biit for love T * Nay ; thou art too young to be 
thus exposed to danger,' said Meldrum ; * but let 

^ enameU 
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this warlike expedition be brought to an end, and 
when the ]M7ace is made, 1 will be right glad to 
marry yon.' 

Larlir, T nay you in ccrtiini*, 
Yu Nhiill have liifu for Infe agauc. 
TrcwHu iiiifo my lifiH end. 
Fun'WL'll, I you to (lod commend. 

Mcldrinu now r.in barks, after having received a 
]uv(vtok(>n from his initttrcKR, a rich ruby set in a 
rin^, and the i\v.vX reacrhcs the shurcB of Brittany, 
when; tlu! anny is diHCinibarked, and the Squire 
ontrustcd with the command of five hundred men. 
* Harry tho Kip;litli of England,' pursues the his- 
tory, * was at thiit time lying with his army at 
Calais, making war on the realm of France ; and 
although then; wuh no pitched battle, yet daily 
skirmishing took place between the hosts, for the 
King of Fran(u! with his great army was encamped 
near hand in I'icardy. S()uire Meld rum hearing of 
this, iniin(Mliat(!ly ciiose a hundred spears, the best 
men in his ('(nnpany, and riding to the French 
quarters, wns courteously received by the King.' It 
chan(UMl that at this moment tiiere was amongst the 
JCnglisii a hardy and exc(;lient soldier, named in the 
8tory Maist(.'r Talhart, |)rol)ahly Talbot, who used 
to stalk ahoiit with * silver tokens of war ' in his 
bonnet, speakin*.^ somewhat lij^htly of the FnMich, 
and proclaiming tiiat, for his lady's siike, he was 
ready to hrcak his spear with any man who would 
aeeept his challenge. His (h^fianei; had not been 
answ(!r(;d previous to ]\!(?l(lrunrs arrival in the 
camp. 'I a I hart next acklresses tin; Scuts, and the 
youn^ srptire, without a niunn^nt's hesitation^ 
takes up his gngc: — 
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And when the Squyer Meldium 
Hard tell this campioun was come, 
Richt hastily he past him till 
Demanding him what was his will? 
Forsooth, I can find none, quoth he. 
On horse or foot dare fecfat ^ me. 
Then, said he, it wer great schame 
Without battle ye should pass hame', 
Therefore to God I make a vow 
The mome myself shall fight with yow. 

*aIbot, an experienced champion, with an iron 
16 and great skill in his weapons, dissuades the 
ng adventurer from a contest in which he re- 
tents him as certain to lose his life. Meldrura, 
^ever, derides his assurance, and assures him 
t, with the assistance of God, he trusts to tame 
pride : — 

I trust that God shall be my guide. 
And give me grace to stanche thy prid^ 
Tho thou wert great as Gow Mak Mome. 

]Tie Englishman now returns to his brethren 
the camp, and informs them of the combat 
ich he is to have on the morrow with a young 
t, whose pride he means to take dowiu 

He showed his brethren of hb land 
How ane young Scot had taeu on hand 
To fecht with liim beside Montreuil, 
Bot I trust he shall pruife the fuiL 
Quoth they, the morn that sail we ken. 
The Scots are haldin ^ hardie men*. 

When,' continues Lindsay, ' it was reported 
Vf onsieur D'Aubigny that the squire had taken 
hand to fight with Talbart, he greatly com* 

^ fight. ' home. * «gt6eiBed. 

* Poemi, YoL ii^ p» 2&7« 
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niemlevl his courage, and requesting his presence 
in his tent, interrogated him upon the subject 
iMoldrum tlien modestly acknowledged that he 
had for the lionour of Scotland undertaken that 
battle ; adding, that were he as well horsed as he 
Avas armed, he had little doubt of the victon'. 
Upon this D'Aubigny sent through the host, and 
coUeetiiig a hundred horse, bade the squire select 
tlie steed which pleased him best. H% did so ac- 
cordingly, and lightly leaping on his back, pushed 
liim to his speed and checking him in his career, 
declared that no horse in the world could run more 
pleasanily. The picture of the youthful warrior 
setting out for the combat all armed except the 
liead, with his helmet borne before him by his 
squire, is charmingly given : — 

lie took his leave, and went to rest. 

Then early in the mom him drest 

AVantonly in his warlike weed. 

All bravely armed, except the head. 

He leapt upon his courser good, 

And proudly in his stirrups stood. 

His spear and shield and helm was borue 

By squyers that rode him beforae ; 

A velvet cap on head he bare, 

A coif of gold confined his hair. 

Id * * * * 

The Squyer bore into his sliield 
An otter in a silver field. 
His horse was bardcd full richlie^ 
Covered with satin cramosie. 
Then forward rode this campioun 
With sound of trumpet and darioun, 
And speedilie spurrit o*er the bent, 
Like Mars, the Ood armipotent. 

Talbart, in the mean time, is greatly disturbed 
by a dream, in which lie sees a great black otter 
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e firom Uie sea, i xxlj attack him, pulling 

D down from ms Uo . He relates the vision 
his friends, who ridicule his consternation ; and, 
tyaned of his weakness, he anns himself at all 
ints, and mounting his horse, proceeds to the 
ta. The arrangement of the lists, and the meet* 
I of the combatants, is extremely spirited. 

Hull darioons and tnnnp^tis blew. 
And weiriooris ^ mony hither diew ; 
On cteiie side eome monie' man. 
To behald wha the battel wan'. 
TIk field was in a medow giene, 
Qohare evoie man midit weill be sene. 
The henldis put thame sa in ofdour, 
That no man past within the bofdour. 
Nor pieissit to come within the gtcae, 
Bot heraldis and the campaounis kene. 
Tlie oidour and the circumstance 
Wer lang to put in remembrance. 
Quhoi tber twa nobiU men of web 
Wer Weill aocouterit in thair geir% 
And in their handis Strang bourdoones'. 
Than trumpets blew, and dariounis; 
And heraldis cryit, hie on hidit*, 
Now let them go---God schaw the licht'i. 
Than speedilie thay spunit their hois. 
And ran to other* with sic fors, 
That baith thair speiris in sindiie flaw. 

rhus slightly modernised. 

Tiken daxions brayM and trumpeto Uew, 
And many a warrior hither drew, 
Princes and peers, a glorious sight, 
To crowd the lists ai^ Tiew the fight. 
Hie field was fenc*d in meadow green, 
Where ercry man might well be seen, 

* warriors. ' mai^ a man. * won. 

ralilDe h a bilim ents. * strong spean^ * height. 

' the light. * against each other, 

rou 111. T 
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All diUy manhaird row on row,— 
An awful and respVendent ihow. 
To pass the barrier none mi|;ht dare, 
The champions twain alone were thene. 
In lnirni>h*d weed, from head to heel, 
Knclos'd in panoply of steel. 
Sudden the truin|>et8 sounded clear; 
In re&t was plac'd the ready spear; 
The Sitlomn heralds cried on height. 
Pass on. and God defend the right ! 
Then H\ in^;; forward, fleet as wind, 
With slackl-n'd rein and head incUn'dy 
I'nswerN'ing. and with ^iaut force, 
The warriors met in middle coune*. 

Afu-r an obstinate contest Talbart's dream is 
roulisiHl: he is vanquished, and tlirown to the 
oaith wiih such force, that his coinpanions believe 
him iloail. * Tlicn it was/ says the legend. ' that tlie 
i^l}llirr ltM]HHl lightly from his horee, and taking 
t}io wounded kniijht in his arms, courteously sup- 
ine ted and comforted him; but when he looked 
up and saw his shield, with the device of an otter 
upon a silver field, " Ah," said he, " now hath 
my dream ]>roved true : your's is the otter that 
liaih caused me to bleed ; but never shall I just 
a<:ain. Here, tlierefore, acconling to our agree- 
ment, 1 vield to thee both horse and harness." ' 

Then said the sipiiro most courteously, 
I thank vou. hrother, heartilv; 
But nothing from thee must 1 take,— 
1 ti<;ht for love and honour*B sake ; 
Who covets more is hut a churl, 
Bo he a hehed knight or earl. 

Delighted with these noble sentiments, the cap- 

'*' Poems, vol. ii., p. 261. The verses are slightly altmd 

and modernised. 
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lain of the En^kfa takes Meldrum by the hand^ 
and leads him into the pavilion, where he is served 
with a sumptuous collation, and highly commended 
by all for his valour and generosity. Meanwhile, 
Talbard's wounds are dressed ; a»d the squire, 
before taking his leav€, embraces him with ten- 
derness, and bids him be of good cheer, for this 
was but the chance of arms. He then mounts 
his horse, and returns to his own camp, where he 
is received with much honour. 

From Picardy the squire proceeded to Nor- 
mandy, as the navy of Scotland was still lying on 
that coast ; and finding little opportunity of gain- 
ing distinction, he put himself at the head of a 
company of a hundred and sixty men-at-arms, — 

Enanned well, like men of weir, 

With hakbut, cuhrering, pike, and spear ; 

and returned to Amiens, where Lewis of France 
was then encamped. As the war had terminated, 
however, he found no military employment ; and 
mltbongh much courted in France, and * asked in 
JDarhage by a lady of great possessicms,' youth, 
made him so ^ light-headed,' that he did not 
choose to wed; and having fitted out a ship 
for himself and his soldiers, well furnished with 
* artillery, bow, and speir,* besides the best wine 
that he could select, he set sail from Dieppe for 
Scotland. On the voyage, he was borne down 
tipon by an English privateer, of far greater size 
and strength than his own vessel ; yet he disdiuned 
to attempt an escape ; and, after a desperate en- 
gagement, captured the hostile galzeon, by board- 
ing her. He then continued his voyage ; and, on 

T 2 
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}iis arrival in Scotland, was welcomed home w 
much delight, and feasted by all his friends. 

Out thro the laud then tprang the fame 
That Squyer Meldnim was come hame. 
Quhen they heard tell how he debaitit, 
With ever}' man he was so traitit, 
That when he travelled thro the land 
They feasted him fra hand to hand, 
With great solace, till, at the last, 
Out thro Strathem the squyer past ; 
And as it did approach the nighf, 
Of ane castell he got a sight, 
Beside a mountain in a vale ; 
And there, after his long traTail^ 
He purposit him to repois ^, 
Whereat his men did much rejois*. 
Of this triumphant pleasant place 
A lovely ladie mistress was, 
Whose lord was dead short time before, 
W herethrow her dolour was the more ; 
But yet she took some comforting 
To hear the pleasant dulce talking 
Of this young squyer, of his chance, 
And how it fortuned him in France. 

The manners of the times are strongly marl 
in the passage describing the squire's bedchaml 

He found his clialmer weill arrapt 
W^ith dornik^ work, on board displa}*it« 
Of venisoun he had his waill*, 
Gude aquavitse, wine, and aill, 
With noble comfits, bran, and geill'; 
And so the squyer fared right weill. 

This adventure concluded, as might be expect 
in the gallant Meldrum gaining the heart of t 
young widow ; but discovering that he is rela 

^ repose. * rejoice. ' napeiy. 

* choice, * brawn and jelly. 
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her late husband, they delay the marriage till a 
spensation can be procured from Rome. Mean- 
hile, as they have plighted their troth to each 
ther, he remains at the castle. 

And sa ho levit pleasantlie 
Ane certain time with his ladie : 
Sometime with hawking^ and huntinfj^, 
Sometime with wanton horse rinning ; 
And sometime like ane man of weir, 
Full galieardlie wald rin ane speir. 
He wan the prize above them all, 
Baith at the butts and the futeboll ; 
Till every solace he was abill, 
At cartis and dyce, at chess and tabiU | 
And ffif ye list, I shall yow tell 
How he beseigit ane castell. 

Into the particulars of this siege we may 
not enter; but messengers having arrived in 
Strathern to inform his beautiful mistress that a 
baron, named Macpharlane, had violently occupied 
one of her castles in the Lennox, the squire de* 
dares his determination to proceed instantly 
against him. 

Intill his hart there ^w sic ire) 
That all his body bnnt like fire, 
And swore it suld full dear be said, 
Qif he should find him in that hald ^ 

The squire now arms himself» assembles liis men, 
and with his lady's right-hand glove in his helmet, 
rides day and night till he reaches the castle* 
which, after an obstinate defence, he carries by 
escalade, exhibiting as much clemency in sparing 

* Swore if he found him in that hold it should be a dear 
puichaN* 
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Macpharlane when he lay' in hit power, u heluMk 
shown courage and martial skill in the nege. 

And 80 (his sqtiyer amoroiu 
Soi|rit and won the ladtet iKraM^ 
And left therein a capitane, 
Then to Straihem returnod agtaei. 
Quhani that ha by hii fair laoia 
Keceivit wai full pleaiantUe *. 

In the midst of this solace there oecun a sadden 
and melancholy change, which is thus sweetly in- 
troduced by Lindsay-— 

Of warldlie joy it ia weill kaiui'd 
That sorrow hena the fatal endi 
For jealousy and fklae ciiVT 
Did him ])ersew richt cruelua. 
I ikiarvffl not tho it be so. 
For they were ever lovers' foe. 

Stirling of Keir, a cruel knight, who possessed 
an estate near this lady's castle, in Stratnem, had, 
it seems, determined that a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance should marry her, and disappointed in 
his hopes, by tlie arrival of Squire Meldram, he 
lays a cowardly plot for his destruction. Accord* 
ingly, when about to cross the ferry between Leith 
and Fife, on Iiis return from Edinburgh, where he 
had beo.n called l)y huRinoss, he finds himself beset 
by his mortal eneiny, with a party of sixty men. 
Yet, Jilthough only rifrlit servants were in his com- 
pany, Huch is his indomitable valour, that he dis- 
dains to fly ; and, after a desperate contest, is 
left for dead on the field, bathed in his blood, and 

♦ Poems, vol. ii, p. 289. 
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almost cut to pieces by unnumbered wounds. 
Anthony PArcy, Seig^ur de la Bastie^ a French 
knight of great valour and accomplishment, was, 
at this moment, lieutenant or sub-governor of 
Scotland, appointed by the Duke of Albany, then 
regent. He happened to be passing with his suite 
near the spot where the unfortunate Meldrum had 
keen left by his cruel assailants, and instantly 
ovdering a pursuit, and personally engaging ia 
k» he apprehended the assassin, and had him; 
kidged in ward before a few hours had elapsed. 
Before, however, the trial came on, he was himself 
most cruelly waylaid and murdered, by Hume of 
Wedderbum ; smd Meldrum, who now slowly re« 
covered from his wounds, had the mortification tc^ 
•ee his mortal enemy liberated from confinement, 
wsad to hear that his lovely mistress had been com* 
pelled to marry, in spite of the strongest resistance 
atk her side. When the squire lay so grievously 
woimded in his lodging, the wisest physicians ia 
tke country are described as flocking unsought tO 
give him. their advice ; and so ably did he profit 
by their attendance and instructions, that, ia tho 
course of hi^ recovery, he himself became an ex- 
pert ^ leech,' and greatly benefited the poor by 
prescnbing for them. 

The greatest leeches of the land 
Came to- him all without command, 
And all pracfeikis on him provit, 
Because h^ was sa weill belovit ; 
Hiey took on hand his life to save, 
And he them gave what they would hanre ; 
But he sa lang lay into pane. 
He tumod to be ane chirurgians ; 
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Anil aU by hia natural injifyDe ^ 
Iltt leurntl the art of meUiciue. 
lie Huw thum on his boUye wrocht, 
Quarefor the acience wan dearlie bought. 
But afterward when he waa haill 
He upurit na coat, nor yet travaili 
To prove his prackticki on tlie pure, 
And on them wqrkit many a cure *. 

Greatly weakened in liis constitution 1 
wounds, but l)earing a high reputation, no 
for warlike experience, but civil wisdom, 
drum was courted by an *' aged lord, wli 
lighted in his company, and prevailed on to b 
his chief marshall, and auditor of his acco 
He was also made sherifT-depute of Fif* 
proved not only an equal judge and generous 
to the poor, but, from his wonderful kno\ 
of medicine, he delighted in visiting tho8> 
were sick or wounded, and distributing to 
advice and his medicines without recom 
The conclusion shows in a very pleasing n 
his faithfulness to those vows which he 1 
solemnly made to his betrothed mistress in i 
em — 

Thun each year, for hia lady*8 auke, 
A IxiiKjiu't ruyul hu wuuhl muke, 
^Vith wild fuwl, veniuoii, mid wiiiu. 
With turt, and fluni, and fruta^i? tine; 
Of bran or ^I'ill there waa nu acaut, 
And Jppocraa huwald nut want. 
I Iiave seen aittinp^ at his tubill 
Lorda and lairdia honorabill. 
With kni|;l)tis and niony a p^ay aquyarj 
Which were too lan^ fur tu declair; 

* fl^enitiM. 
♦ Poema, vol. ii. p. 300. 
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W^iUi miitli, ttifiKicky sod miMticli^* 

An this lie did ibr hs ladie. 

And for her sake, dnrini^ his fifey 

Wad nerer be weddid til ane wifo. 

And when he did dedine to age 

He faiUit neer of his courage. 

Of andent stones for to tell. 

Above all other be did prccell ; 

So that ererilk creature 

To hear him speak took great pleasure. 

After some years this illustrioas squire was 
with a mortal fllness, and expired at the 
Stnither m Fife, the castle of his noble friend and 
potioD, the Earl of Crawfurd. During his sick- 
ness, however, he had leisure to write his testa* 
Bient, which has been thrown into Terse by Sir 
DaYid Lindsay with much spirit and beauty. It is 
a lemarkable poduction, and, independent of its 
poetical merit, which is of a high kind, may be 
studied with advantage as an authentic picture of 
a dying warrior of those times. It breathes from 
beginning to end the soul of chivalry. First, 
we have the squire's acknowledgment of the insta- 
bility and brevity of all human existence ; — my 
body, says he, is now weak, I plainly feel I am 
about to pay my debt to Nature ; but I here resign 
to God my spirit which he hath made immortal. 

H y spreit hartlie I recommend, 

In manus tuaa, Domine; 
My hope to thee is to ascendi 

Bex quia redimixti me. 
From sin resmrexisti me. 

Or ebe my saol had been fosioin ! 
With sapience docwisti mr 

Blest be the hoar that thou wast bora. 

inir declared his fiulh and tmst in God, he 



I 
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procc(!(ls to nominate three noble lords, all of the 
nanio of liindsay, to be liin executors; — David, 
Karl of Oniwfunl, Jolin, Lord LinHHay, his ' ma;}- 
tcr BjH^ci.'il/ and Sir Walter Lindsay, Lord St. John, 
a nobh; travolh;d knight. ' I do so/ says he, 
' bccauBn the Hurname of Lindsay never failed to 
the crown, and will never fail to me.' His in- 
junctions now l>ecome minute. * Dispose,' says 
he, ^ of my wealth to my next of kin, according to 
your pleasure. It Ih well known I was never ad* 
dieted to heapin^r or hoarding. I cared no more 
for gold than for glasH. And ye, my dear friend:), 
who are my ndativcs by bloorj, fail not, I beseech 
ou, to be pr(;Hc;nt at my funeral feast. Ye know 
low ma<rnanimouHly i have defended that family 
fame which is dear to us all. As to tiie disposal 
of my body, it is my command that ye first disem- 
bowell it, and, having washed it well with wine, 
enclose; it in a costly carved shrine of cedar or 
Cyprus, anointing it with delicious balm, cinnamon, 
and th(; niost precious spices.* 

In ciiHi'n twain, of ^old and prw.UniH Htonefl, 
Kiishriiit; my heart aiul tun^uu ri^ht craftily, 

T})('ti riiise a nioiiMHiciit above my bones 
In lioly abb;iyi*, |)lii(;M triiimj)hantly j 
Of marbli* blocks iiisciiljitiir'd riirionsly ; 

'IMicn-iti my ('(^fliii ;iii(l my dust cnrlosi', 

Withm these; solemn iin-cinr.ts to repose. 

Th(T*! Kiu!cccds a curious specimen of the 
gfMicnil belief ill judicial astrology in these tiine-t. 
* It is crtaiii,* says tin; sfjuirfr, * tfiat the coii- 
Hte||;itioiis of Mars, Venus, and iVI(!rcury pre- 
sided ov<!r my ii;ilivily. To tlieir inlhuMicc; 1 owe 
my famf; in fon-i^n hinds. Wherefore,* says he, 
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* I leave my body to Mars, my ornate tongue to 
Mercury, and my faithful heart to Venus.' This 
conduct is eulogised by Lindsay as devout, pious, 
and charitable, so there evidently appeared nothing 
improper in this Pagan style of testament, which to 
mrr ears sounds so profane and unchristian. The 
same strange mixture of warlike triumph, and 
joyous devotion, of Christian and classical imagery 
nms through the whole. ' Let me be buried/ saya 
he, ' in everyway like a warrior; let there be no 
monks or friars, or anything in a black livery about 
my heir.' 

Duill ' weeds I think hypocrisie, and scome 
With heudis heklit* dioim athMrart their eiie', 

By men of arms my body shall be borne ; 
Into that band see that no black be seen, 
But letthe liveries be red, blue, and gnmu 

The funeral procession, or rather the martial 
triumph, is directed to be under the lusraldic care 
of his friend, Sir David Lindsay. 

My friend, Sir David Lindsay, of the Mount,. 

Shall put in order my processioun. 
I will that there pass foremost in theihmt, 

To bear my pensil, a stout champion. 

With him a band of Mars religion — 
That is to say,, instead of monks and friers. 
In gude ordour ane thousand hagbutteirs. 

Next them a thousand footmen in a rout, 

Wilii spear and shield, with buckler, bow, and brand, 

In liveries rich, young stalwart men and stout; 
Thirdly, in ordir there shall come a band 
Of warriors, that know well to wraik their harmes^^ 

Their captain with my standard in his hand : 

On barbed steeds a hondsed men-at-arms. 

' mourning. * pulled. ' eye8» 
^ KTtogd Hieir wiODgik 
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It would be tedious to marshal the whole ftiy 
cession. The silver banner with the thrfee sable 
otters, the helmet carried by a knight, the swocd, 
gloves of plate, shield, and the coat armomr, are 
all dwelt on by the dying squire with affectionate 
earnestness; and their places fixed for them 
in the procession. Then follow his barbed horse, 
and his spear carried by some brave man of 
his own kindred. After which the procesftion 
is to be closed by a multitude of earls, lords, and 
knights, clothed in the livery of the deceased, and 
bearing each a laurel branch in their hands— as a 
proof that the warrior, whom they are carrying to 
the grave, never fled from any field, or yielded 
himself prisoner to an enemy. 

Each baron bearing in his hand on high 

A laurel bough, ensign of victory, 
Because I never fled out of the field. 

Nor yet as prisoner to my foes did yield. 

Having arrived at the cathedral, after the gos- 
pel and the offertory, the squire directs an orator 
to ascend the pulpit, where, with ornate eloquence 
and at great leisure he is to read the book of the 
legend of his life from end to end. • Then,' says 
he, ' enclose my body in its sepulture, but let no 
knell be rung.* 

Let not be rung for me that day soul knells, 
But great caunounis gar them crack for bells. 

I liave given a full, but, I trust, not a tedious 
analysis of this remarkable poem, from a con- 
viction that in all essential particulars the his- 
tory is real, and that it presents an accurate picture 
of the manners and principles of the age, although 
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2hly coloured, and given with that freshness and 
irit which most matters of fact receive when they 
L88 through the mind of a man of genius. The 
ader will perhaps be amused at the high praises 
bich the squire bestows upon himself. But we 
ust recollect that Lindsay somewhat inartificially 
aces his own sentiments in the mouth of liis 
;ro. Thus, in the conclusion of his ' Testament,' 
here he introduces an adieu to the noble lords and 
dies of his acquaintance, the dying Meldrum, 
ith complacent vanity, and a strongly expressed 
mviction of his own delightful and amiable qua- 
ies, which runs through the whole story of his 
e, considers it certain that all will be inconso- 
ble for his departure. The fairest eyes of France 
11 be dimmed by weeping; the beauteous stars of 
3ndon eclipsed by sorrow, and the lamps of love- 
less, which illuminate the night of the north, 
rouded in the darkness of grief. But most 
artily does he bid farewell to the fairest of them 
I — the star of Strathem : — 

Ten thousand times adieu, above them all, 
Star of Stratherne, my Lady Sovereifni, 
For whom I shed my blood with mickle pain. 

Brethren in arms, adieu — ^in general 

For me I wist your hearts will be full sore ; 

All true companions, into special, 
I say to you, adieu for evermore 

Till that we meet again with God in gloir. 
Sir C!urate — now give me incontinent 
My crisme, with the holy sacrament. 

Although the writings of Lindsay may be consi« 
!Ted no mean instrument in preparing the way for 
e reformation in Scotland, it is remadkable that 
3 lose sight of their author when the revolution 
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bepan in earnest ; tliii was, perlwpt, to 
as it aflordB a strong presumption of tk 
his motives, ami the liisinterestednesa 
victions. lie died indeed before the final 
triumph of Protestantism over the Roi 
gion, but niucli propness had been made 
his death, and we might liave expected 1 
vour of his zeal, the vigour of his talei 
perience and knowledge of human natu 
considerable station which he alreod} 
wouKl have pushed him into the foregrc 
of the most active fuirtisans in promo 
mighty changes which convulsed the 
But it was not so, and we are left to 
the causes which made him a spectator i 
an actor. It is not improbable that t 
be found in that penetration, which, 
perioil, detected tlie selAsli motives whic 
many of those })er8on8 who became 
the congregation; and that whilst 
prayed for the success of the work, he 
the feelings of a man of probity am 
an over-promiscuous association v 
its agents. Age, too, had by this 
the ])ower of action, and cooled the 
of ambition, whilst heavenly wisdo? 
and irradiated his mind. The wo 
him ill its true colours, a scene 
vicissitude, the theatre of succe' 
neglecteil virtue ; the cradle, for a 
of youthful happiness ; tlie grave, 
year, of withered and disappoinU 
beautiful and blessed scene, on w 
friend of God, and reflected, in 
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iBder, tlie image of his Maker, changed by Bin 
into a gloomy wilderness, covered by the awfiil 
riiadow of the divine vengeance ; instntcted by 
Moh lessons of Christian philosophy, and full of 
heavenly musings, Lindsay, to use his omm suFeat 
hnguage, appears to have 

' stood content 
With quiet life mid lober rent ; 
And ta'en him, in hi* latter age, 
Unto his nmple hermitage.' 

it was, however, no idle or unprofitable retreat, 
for in it he produced his longest, and, in many «e- 
sppcts , his most useful wo^k, ' The Monarchie/ 
It embraces the history of the most famous mo- 
Barcfaies that have existed in the world ; but, with 
aaimflar love of tracing the stream of time to its 
fountain head, which is so remarkable a cbarac* 
keristic in the Gothic chronicles upon the same sub- 
ject, it commences with the creation, and only 
concludes with the general judgment. To enter 
into any laboured critique, or analysis of so inter- 
minable and multifarious a work, woukl exhaust 
evfen the most gentle reader. The author throws 
bis narrative into the form of a dialogue between 
Experience and a Courtier, opening the poem with 
I sweet, rural landscape. Disturbed by his morn- 
ing ponderings on the complicated distresses of 
this mortal scene, he rises early from bis couch, 
imi walks forth^ on a May morning, into a de-> 
ightRil park — 

Somewhat before freiSi FbcBboi npiiiing, 
Where he might hear the free birds iweetly siiig; 
Into a ftrk m past for his pleason^ 
D s son t fRciU by craft of daaic JNatun. 
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Tlie whole icene was beautiful. The dews 
hung like orient pearls upon the branches, the 
tender flowers, beginning to open, exhaled their 
richest fragrance. The lord of day, springing up 
from the gorgeous east, ascended his throne, in 
his glorious golden robes* whilst Cynthia waxed 
paler, and, at last, her silver crescent faded away 
into empty air ; the birds, awakening, sang their 
morning welcome to the day, and all nature seemed 
to rejoice : but the charmmg scene failed to in- 
spire with mirth the pensive bosom of the aged 
poet. He refuses to address any invocation to the 
fabled muses of Greece or Rome. ' Such a itram,' 
says he, * befits not a man mourning over the mi- 
series of this world, and shut up in a vale of sor- 
row. I call no fabled muses, Minerva, Melpo* 
mene, Euterpe, or even Apollo'— 

For I did never sleep on Pamoso, 

As did the poetys of lang tyme ago; 

And speciallie the ornate Enniut. 

Nor ever drank I with Hesiodus, 

Of Qreece, the perfect poet soverane-* 

Of Helicon, tlie source of eloquence— 

Of that mellifluous famous fresh fountane ; 

Quharefore to them I owe no reverence^ 

I purpose not to make obedience 

To such mischcant muses, nor mahmutrie 

Afore time usit iiitill poetrie. 

* Were 1/ he continues, * to invoke any, it would 
be reverend Rhamnusia, the goddess of despite, but 
I scorn,' continues he, ' all such heathenish inven- 
tions, and only implore the great God, who created 
heaven and earth, to impart to me somewhat of 
that spirit which gave wisdom to Solomon^ grace 
to David, and strength to the mighty Sampson. Let 
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me repair, then, not to Mount PamaBsus, but to 
•Mount Calvary; let me be refreshed, not by the 
iMed Heliconian rill, but by the blessed and re^l 
fountain which flowed from the pierced side of 
my Redeemer, Walking onward, with his mind 
filled with these holy aspirations, he sees an aged 
man, sitting under a holly : — 

• Into that park I saw appear 
An aged man, that drew me near ; 
Quhais herd was near three-quarter lang, 
His hair down o'er his shoulders hang, 
The quhilk as ony snaw was white, 
Whom to hehold I thought delight. 
His habyte angelyke of hue, 
Of colour like the sapphire blue. 
Under a holly he reposit, 
Of whose presence I was rejosit. 
I did salute him reverentlie, 
Sa did he me richt courteouslie ; 
To sit down he requested me^ 
Under the shadow of that tre, 
To save me from the sonnis heat; 
Among the flowers soft and sweet, 
For I was weary for walking ; 
Then we began to fall talking ; 
I spent his name, with reverence, 
I am, said he, Experience. 

The picture of the aged man, reclining under 
the shade of the holly, his beard descending down 
his breast, his white locks scattered over his 
shoulders, his flowing robe of sapphire blue, con- 
trasted with the green of the soft, natural couch 
on which he lies, the grave and placid deportment 
which inspired reverence, and the courtesy which 
won affection, is finely conceived and executed* 
The poem henceforth assumes the form of a dia- 
logue between the author and this venerable sage, 

YOIi. IIL V 
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wfaOf wwi gntt HmcdiMM iMi iHnkii^ ih 
ofkea with miaok tloftteica^ andpotlh tewMn^ diit 
Ten a kind of obtmiMa of mbimi mmb aadab^ 
ftrom its earimt am>MMiiG»iBkBdMBvtttlili tail 
doom in tha day of jiidgflHBiL Thatidimof tUi 
narrative it oooaiioMUy Mliaved hf liUla eyhode^ 
in which the author iRMki i» Iw Qivni pattOMk 
Thus, in imitation of Chaueer and Iff dgate, in 
England, and of hia ScottiikkMAmv Imie^ai and 
Wedderhufftti Idnimf ialMdaoea ' a» EwMamation 
to the Reader, touekfinf <ha Wriliiif of Us Poem 
in the vulgar and maternal KanfUaga.* Hit 
argument or apology ii mmd and HMMwarable. 

* I write,' Bays ha, ' fiw Jok aad(1kMi». ooiliean, 
carters, and cooki ; and I^ i h eaa te w t . Mka uae of 
their language/ * Aristotle and' PlatOi** taya he^ 

* did not communicate their philosopky In Butoh 
or Italian ; Virgil and Ckero did not write in 
Chaldco or Hehvew* SaittI JewMBii It ia true^ 
translated the Bible into Lath, but tf Saint Je- 
rome had been born in Argyleikire^ ka would have 
translated it into Gaelic V 

Ono of the most intagestitty ntatfanai of Lind- 
say's * Monarchy ' is that in tno saaond book, 
where ho considers the subj^ect of the CaAolic 
worship of images, and draws a vigorous parallel 
betwocn the idohitrios of tlie Gentiles and that of 
the Homish church. Unlike the more violent 
reformers who succeeded him, he is far from utte^ 
ing an uncompromising anathema against the use 
of images; on the contrary, if properly em- 
ployed, ho considers them useful helps to davotion^ 
means which may be instrumental to the instruo* 

* Warton*! Hist, Eng. Poet., vol. iii. p. 187. 
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tion and the fortifyii^ the faith of the unlearned. 
It is onl^r when we kneel and pray to them that 
they become sinful and unscriptural. 

But we, by counsel of de^y, 

Have license to make imagery ; 

Which of unlearned are the books, 

For when the people on them looks, 

It bringeth to remembrance 

Of Saintis lives the circumstance, 

How the faith to fortify 

They suffered pain richt patiently. 

Seeing the image of the Rude, , 

Men should remember on the blude 

YHiich Christ, intil his passion, 

Did shed for our salvation ; 

Or when thou seest aiie portraitore 

Of blessed Mary Virgin pure, 

Ane lovely babe upon her knee. 

Then in thy mind remember thee 

The wordis which the prophet said, 

How she should be both mother and maid» 

But who sittis down upon their knees, 

Praying to any images, 

With orison or offerand. 

Kneeling with cap into their hand, 

Ne diffwence bene, I say to thee. 

From the Grentile^s idolatry *. 

In the following stanza^ Lindsay alludes to anp 
image of St. Giles, the patron saint of Edinburgh,, 
which was afterwards connected with a noted event 
in the history of the reformation — 

Of Edinborough the great idolatrie, 

And manifest abominatioun ; 
On their feast-day, all creatures may see— 

They bear an aiild stock image thro* the toWDi 
With talbrone, trumpet, schalme, and darion, 

Whilk has usit mony a year begonei 

* Poemi I YoU iii. p. 5. 
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. With priMtet ud Mnu intopffncwriyniij 
Sic lylw at Bel wjm boma two* Babyknu 

^ The fate of. this image LindBay did notKfe to 
8ee. It was destroyed by the popolaoe^ on the 
1st of September, 1558, auring one of the annual 
processions in which the priests and firiara pafaded 
It dirough the city, on which occasion, to use the 
words of Knox, * One took the idd hj Ae heels, 
and dadding his head to the street, wft Dagon 
without head or hands. The Grey lUara g>]^» 
the Black Friars hlew, the priests panted ara fled, 
and happy was he that first gat the homeV 

The use and abuse of the temporal power of the 
Popedom, the unholy lives of many of Adi dergy, 
the injurious effects of pilgrimages, the diaaatrotts 
consequences which spring from the ignorance of 
the people, the happy results to. Ibe anticipated 
from the publication of the Scriptures and nussals 
in the vernacular language of the country, are 
all enlarged upon by Lindsay, in a strain of 
vigorous and convincing, though sometimea homely 
argument ; at last, Experience, having concluded 
his heavenly lessons, takes leave of nia pu^ in 
these sweet stanzas — 

Of our talking now let us make an end, 
Behald^ how Phoebus downwart dois descend 
Towart his palice in the Occident ; j 

Dame Cynthia, I see, she does pretend 
Intill her watry regioun till ascend 
With visage paill' up from the orient. 
The dew now doukis^ the rosis redolent, 
The marigoldis, that all day wer rejosit ^ 
Of Phcebus heit, now craftilie ar closit*. 

'behold, 'pale, ^steeps, ^rejoiced. ^ dosed. 
* Knox*8 Hist; p. 104. 
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The blissful birdis bownis ^ to the treiii 
And ceasis of their heavenlie harmoneii ; 
The corn-crak') in the croft '» I hear her ciy, . 
The bat, the howlat, febill of their eis ^ 
For their pastyme now in the evening fieis ^ ; ' 
The nightingale, with mirthful melody, 
Her natural notis pierceth thro* the sky— ■ 
Till Cynthia makand^ her observance, 
Quhilk on the nicht dois tak her dalliance. 

I see Pole Artick in the north appear, 
And Venus rising with hir bemis deir ; 
Qiiharefore', my sone, I hald it time to go* 
Wald Gk>d, said I, ye did remain all yeir '| 
That I micht of your hevinly lessons lelr * ; 
Of your departing I am wonder wo ^\ 
Tak pacience, said he, it mon be so ; 
Perchance I sail return with diligence. 
Thus I departed from Experience. 

Thus imitated — 

But see descending to the glorious west, 

'Midst spiry clouds of ruby, fring*dwith gold. 
Bright Phoebus seeks the palace of his rest^ 

And earth's sweet roses, bath*d in dew-drops cold, 
Breathe richer incense, as their leaves they fold 

To gentle Cynthia, lady chaste and bright, 
Whose silver orb, behind yon mountain old 

Slow rising, through the dark blue vault of night. 
Sheds o'er each tower and tree a flood of hasy light. 

Amid the woods the birds are sound asleep, 

The dim-ey*d bat flits darkling through the iky ; 
No note is heard to break the silence deep, 

Save, in the sward, the land-rail's shrAly cry : 
'Tis time, my son, we cease these reasoning nigh. 

And leave the reverend owl a peaceful reign. 
See, where she elares, with her large lustrous eye, 

From that old oak that time hath rent in twain, 
Wond'ring what busy tongue invades her still donudn. 

* hie. ' land-rail ' field. ^ mt* 

^ flies. ' making. f wherefore. * yosr. 

* leam. ^^ wondrous sad. 
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And vondtTi Udh in tiM yitiiinnd 
ArdufiM dolh IdtbritllMt 

That fls*dl J b u HMi C 
NiUTt gritvt not fhii iM 

Rfturn. audi to tliliit tar^Hv wwi 
MM»iirlilW|Hii aMi 1 nA aif iMMjri 

Tlie * MoDMoIijr * tfifNuuni ^^ liaf« iMft LiodU 
lay'i lattf and k it, & mmf reiptrtit Irft btit 
work. It it ntnroM, oiigiMl, iMmdiy md jkm 
—full indaad of many iwigiuuit» mMed Miidkt 
upon the corruptioiii and IfcigntloaMMii joI &• 
Komaniat olergjr, T6t lets bkl«r« otamu ni aeii»» 
riloui than moit of kit aariier fffodaatloM. It h 
pleating, ai he advances in years* to ind tho an* 
thor receding from the indeeency whkli ma tbe 
poetical vice of the agef— 4o mark the ioMVOfed 
tendency and higher moral tone «f Ua nmhlgai 
and while we Bympathine with Hie penthne mo- 
lancholy which tinges his last poetical lagaey to 
his countrymen, to know that whan ha enlerid 
his quiet oratory, he met there that stecUaat faithf 
and rested on those blessed hopes wMeh fUr* 
ninhcd him with a key to all the sorrow, darkness, 
nnd vicissitude of tliis fluctuating existence. 

Bu tuit to mtich HulvHt in tumporall tliinipH, 

Hun t))()w pemavrH rnpi), emperor, and kingis 

Into the erth hnth na place permanent. 

1'1m)u ncuh the deth them HchamefuUie down thriugiS| 

And riven thnme from their rent, riche* and rfaigis| 

Thnrofor on (^hrint confinne thine haill intent, 

And of thy calling be richt weiU content) 

Then Ood, that leedee the fowliii of the air, 

All needful thingii for thes he eoll propaic 
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Of tiie exact thne and xsircumatances of Sir 
David Lindsay's ^eath nothing k known. It 
happened, probably, a short time before tke die- 
graceful immolation of the venerabfe martyr^ old 
waiter Mill, who was burnt at St. Andrew's, in 
April, 1&&8. It seems, at first, extraordinary that 
a man whose writings evidently enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity, should have expired without 
any record or memorial, bo that we in vain 
eearoh the family burying-place for a stone to mark 
the spot where tiie Lord Lion sle^ mth his an» 
cestors ; but the fact is explained by the virtuous 
retirement in which he passed the latter years of 
his life, and the distracted condition of the country. 



The family estate of Lindsay, called the Mount, 
from which he took his title, continued in the pos- 
session of his descendants when Sibbald published 
his * History of Fife,' in 1710. It is now the 
property of General Sir Alexander Hope, of Ran- 
keilour. In 1806, a farmer, of patriarchal age, who 
had lived for seventy years on the spot, pointed out 
to the literary curiosity of Mr. George Chalmers 
the site of the baronial family mansion ; addinff, 
that, within his memory, the walls of the castle 
remained. All traces of them are now obliterated, 
but a pleasing tradition still points out a shaded 
walk, on the top of the mount, where Lindsay is 
said to have composed some of his poems. It was 
called, in the youth of this aged man, Sir David's 
walk; and, in 1801, when the woods of the 
Mount were cutting, tlie same venerable enthu- 
siast interceded wiw General Sir Alexander Hope 
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for three ancient trees, which stood near the castle, 
and were known by the name of Sir David's trees. 
The liberal spirit of that, gentleman probably 
needed no such monitor; but the trees were 
spared. It is likely they still remain, and the 
literary pilgrim may yet stand beneath their 
shade, indulging in the pleasing dream that he is 
sheltered by the same branches under which the 
Lord Lion was wont to ruminate, when he poured 
forth the lays which gave dignity to the lessons of 
Experience^ and accelerated the progress of the 
Reformation. 
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I. HENRY THE MINSTREL. 

In the course of the researches connected wiA 
these lives, I have sometimes come upon points 
and illustrations, the discussion of which wovlQ, 
have interrupted the continuity of the main sub- 
ject. I have, therefore, preferred the method of 
throwing them together, into the form of a chapter 
of antiquarian adversaria, making no attempt at 
laborious arrangement ; and, without further pre- 
face, I begin by saying a few words upon that 
person so well known to all enthusiasts in andent 
Scottish poetry, Henry the Minstrel, or, to give him 
his more familiar soubriquet, * Blind Harry.' 

Of this ancient bard, whose poetical genius has 
been honoured by the praise of Warton and Ellis, 
no life has been given in these volumes, because 
no materials for such existed ; but, with regard to 
his work, the well-known ' Book of Wallace,' I 
must express a doubt whether, as a biography, it 
deserves the unmeasured neglect or contempt with 
which it has been treated. Of this neglect 1 plead 
guilty, amongst the rest of my brethren, for I nave 
scrupulously avoided consulting him as an historical 
authority ; but some late researches, and an atten- 
tive perusal of his poem, comparing it as I went 
along with contemporary documents, have placed 
the ' Life of Wallace ' in a different light. I am 
persuaded that it is the work of an ignorant man, 
who was yet in possession of valuable and authen- 
tic materials. On what other supposition can we 
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account for the fact, that, wMlit in om page wi 
meet with errors which show a deplorable pervev* 
tion of hiitory, in the next we And oiroumataiioei 
unknown to other Scottish hiitoriaiii« yet oono* 
borated by authentic dooumenu, by oootemporarr 
English annalists, by national munimiDti aid 
records, only published in modem times, and le 
which the minstrel cannot be supposed to have bad 
access. The work, therefore, oannot be tinnled u 
an entire romance— still less is it to be VMsidid 
as a uniformly veracious chronicle : bill Ht aiUUll 
the anomalous and contradictory appearenee of a 
poem full of much confiision, error, andabiadilyf 
yet through which there oocasionaUT now a Vjslik 
able vein of historic truth. I am quite annm Ait 
to the orthodox investigators of ocottiah Usioijf 
this must be a startling proposition, but k Is 
uttered with no love of paradox, and I prooeed to 
prove it by some examples. 

The famous siege and sack of Bomiokt ■ by 
Edward the First, in the year ISSNI, baa been 
variously represented by the English and Sootdsh 
historians. Carte's account is as follown:^ Ed- 
ward, well enough pleased that the Scots had been 
the a^rgresBors, advanced upon this disaster with 
all Ills furces to k^erk, ana there encamped, not 
propoHin^ to enter Scotland till after ''the Easter 
IiolidiiyH. In the mean time, the Scots had got 
tof^etiier an army of 500 horse, and 40,000 foot, 
under tiie iOarls of Buchan, Menteith, Strathem, 
Lenox. l^oHs, Athole, and Mar: and on Easter 
Monday, March 26, marched out of Annandale, 
throu^rh the forest of Nicholay, to Carlisle, killing 
all tiiey found in thoir way, and sparing neither 
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age nor sex in their fury. Their attempt upon 
that city miscarrying, they retired back into their 
own country, to make head against the King of 
England, who, passing the Tweed at Coldstream, 
on March 28, lay still all the next day, expecting 
the inhabitants of Berwick to make their submis- 
sion. The gentlemen of Fife, with a considerable 
body of troops, had undertaken the defence of the 
town, which was ill fortified, and secured on the 
Scottish side by wooden barricades, rather than 
entrenchments. Edward, seeing them resolved on 
war, advanced early, on March 30, before the 
place, fixing his head-quarters in a nunnery, half 
a league distant, and drawing up his forces on a 
plain before the town, knighted Henry de Percy 
and several other gentlemen. This being a so- 
lemnity ordinarily used before an engagement, the 
seamen of the Cinque Ports, who lay with twenty- 
four ships off the port, imagined that an assault 
was to be given immediately, and in their eager- 
ness to have a share, either in the attack or in the 
plunder of the town, entered the harbour with so 
little caution that three of the vessels ran aground, 
and, after an obstinate combat, were burnt by the 
enemy. Edward, hearing of that disorderly action, 
and seeing the smoke mounting from tne ships, 
ordered an assault to be given, perhaps not so 
much in hopes of taking the place, as to favour 
the retreat of the seamen ; but the English attacked 
the barricades with so much vigour, that they broke 
through them in a moment and entered the town, 
before the Scots thought of standing on their de- 
fence. They were so surprised at this unexpected 
event that they made no resistance, and about 
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7500 of them were put to Iha iiiori, the c 
sarrenderinf]^ the tune eyening *.* 

Such is the narrative of Carte, who quote 
his authorities, Heiningfonl» WaUingham, 
Mathews of Westminster. Let ua Uum from 
to the very diflerent account of the Scottish h 
rians as it is tiius abridged by Buchanan. * 
ward, soon afler finding that he made no pro( 
against the town, on account of the strength o 
garrison, prt^tendcd to raise the aiege, as il 
spairing of takmg it, and caused reporta t 
spread, by some Scot* of the Bruce fadMi^ 
Baliol was in the neighbourhood with a large m 
'U'hen the princi|)al persona of the garrison h 
of the approach of their king, they, in oide 
give him the most honourable reception^ haau 
out promiscuously both horse and foot to ) 
him ; on which a body of cavalry sent forwar 
Edward advanceiU and having partly trode i 
those who were in front, and partly aeoarate 
others from their friends, seiied on tne n 
gate, and entered the city. The English 
followed with the infantry, and made a mif 
slaughter of all ranks : there were killed 
Scots upwards of 7000, and among the 
flower of tlie nobility of Lothian and Fife -f 
Leaving for a moment these conflicting 
let us turn to Henry the Minstrel's more pi 
detail of the matter. He asserts that 
made himself master of Berwick by me 
stratagem of Patrick^ Earl of Dunbi 
words are — ^ He (that is, Edward) raiaed 

* Carte,Tol.ii.,p. 263. 
"t* BachansD, by Aikmao, vol l| book viiiy 9tl 
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ni came t Werk on Tweed : to Gonpttrick of 
Dunbar be ^^t to ask hie countiel, for he knew 
IIm country well, and he was brought to the king'e 
pMience, and by a eubtU band (covenant) they 
oordyt (agreed) upon this thing.' He proceeds to 
•splain that the tning they cordyt, or determined 
m% was, that Dunbar should proceed to Berwick^ 
■ad at midnight deliver the town to Ae English* 
^Eari Patrick/ he continues, ^ then went to Ber* 
wiok. He was received and truly trusted ; tho 
king followed with his renowned army, when tlM 
town after midnight was at rest. Then Corspa* 
trick arose, and let the bvidge and the jportoullis 
down, and drew up ^e gates, sa that his banner 
could be seen ; and the army was aware of it, and 
irew towards him, and Edward entered, and 
bstily '' gar'd slay '* 7050 men^.' Sa that by this 
false conduct no true Scotsman escaped. 

Now we know from Hemingforo, an English 
Bontemporary historian, of excellent authority, 
that one nriacipal part of Blind Harry's assertion 
it perfectly accurate, although the fact does not 

Spear in our common historians. Patrick, Earl 
March, whom the Minstrel denominates Cors^ 
Patrick, and some of the English chronicles Earl 
Patrick with the black beard, did resort to Edward 
when be was encamped at Werk ; and Heming- 
ford (vol. i, p. 103) gives us the original bond or 
sgreement which they cordjfi beiw€en ihem, dated 
d5th March, 1295, the last day of the year 1995. 
Berwick, we know, was taken by the English on 
the 30th of tlie same month, whieh brings it into 
the year 1296. So far, therefore, we find tho 

* Wallsc0» by Jlsmissoo^ p. 4f 
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Minitrel conol ; i if : m 

will look into t *i Ibmlii 



of Lanfftoft,' aiao a c fon/j Baglidi', _ 

diority,lie will find a fi ooofinaatioa off Ml 
account. .^.-a.*- 

In what 1 1 D )t powwuiaa 4if A0 



gates, and on 1 an Bdwatd 

to the Eng » a< loc < sarin tlw poem jofAe 
Minstrel, w ini na lat b» imfealifVfc.ia 

merely intnx toryw ' jLofa of. Walkfia/. awl 
therefore ne does not q* ay vsfoa iU /.t nr,-. 

I m^ not pot aU iliai d fit imMna ' ■ > ' 
Of GomyU»--%l7 told 1 tnqr na^f i-i 

To Wallace nowbriiaywlll I Mib .ai 

Scotland was loat wfaMi he waslnit atiiiU* . ... < 

.1 ft H !■ I 



But we see in Buchanan that a iriipott 
spread, by Edward, of the approach ct Biffiel it 
the head of an army ; and we learn fimn 'FDitti» 
(vol. ii. p. 160,) that * it was by means Uitmlittsik- 
dard of a certain earl (who, says he, shall be nana- 
less, lest his fraud should be repeated) timft-ttis 
citizens of Berwick were circumyentad.' -Hm 
sentence is taken by Fordun from amonkidipdeln, 
written in Leonine verse, and probably ooevalwidi 
the taking of the town. 

Hie villsB turraas caute statuit perimendas, 
Cujusdam fraude, qui semper erit sine laude, 
Vexiltum cujus cives decipit — et hujus 
Nomen siletur, Comiiit ne fraus iteretor. 

Through all this it is not difficult to. discover 
the truth, if we put together these various circum- 
stances derived from different sources. We see, 
from the account of Carte, that Edward had not 
given orders for the attack of the town by his 
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ships, or the assault of the harricades hy his army. 
The ships sailed in, mistaking the muster of the 
army for the preparations of an assault ; and the 
army attacked the town, not with the idea of 
storming it, but merely for the purpose of covering 
the retreat of the ships. We next gather from 
Hemingford and Henry the Minstrel, that, in a 
secret council held between Edward, and Patrick, 
Earl of March, the Scottish noble proposed a scheme 
by which he trusted to deliver Berwick into the 
hands of the English king, which piece of treachery 
he accomplished. We learn from Buchanan, that 
Edward caused reports to be spread by some Scots of 
the Bruce faction * that Baliol was in the neigh- 
bourhood with a large army, and that seeing an army 
or body of cavalry advance, the principal persons in 
the town, imagining it was the King, hastened out 
to meet them ; and lastly, we are informed by 
Fordun, that the mode in which the citizens were 
deceived was by the * standard or banner of a cer- 
tain earl,' whose name he passes over in silence, 
lest his fraudulent stratagem should be again re- 
peated. The reason assigned is absurd ; the true 
motive for the author of the monkish lines conceal- 
ing the name of the delinquent was, that the trea- 
son had prospered, and its author was in power. 
Now, another ancient historian, quoted by Hut- 
chinson in his History of Ikurham, informs us that 

* This is a remarkable expression, and it serves to corro- 
borate Henry the Minstrel ; for we learn from Hemingfor^ 
vol. i. p. lOi!, that at this time ' Bruce, the son of tbo 
Competitor, and his sou Robert Bruce, afterwards king, 
along with Dunbar ^ Earl of March^ and the Earl of Angai,f 
had repaired to Edward, and renewed their oaths of homagjo/ 
Dunbar, therefore, was a lord of the Brace faction. 

VOL. 111. X 



tfaa manner in whidb Bonriok fttt i«t0 tb» haal^ 
of Edward waa this:— TIm Bof^kteg, afiar kk 
▼aia atlenfiplinff to carry iIm tomh jmimidi la 
rake tha siege, luvrinff tpnad a fapott» wUcb aoa» 
reached the GtOaent, dun Baliol waa adaaaeiiigat 
the head of a& arniT, Ha then marok a J awayy- 
hut returned suddeaij and aaorellj, iff ay n# 
nighty and concealhig tha mateff part of Iria fnoa 
hy the nature of the groan^ mnH fiirward*dalachp« 
meat upon whose etaadaid tha loyal anaa of 
Scothind were emblaioned, whemipon ilia riifcjM^ 
imagining jt to be Baliol himaalf. |iniiiliilaiJy and 
tumuiiuously opened their gatea, and wamdt whia. 
it waa too late, that they were ewMiee iMlnd of 
friends. Edward then mnihed o« with tfaa^ naha 
hody of his army, and the town waa caniad waA 
sacked. Who does not in this account at oaoodelBBl- 
the * standard of the earl wUeh daoeirad tba «iti>- 

zens V 

VauUum eujut civit deotpiti et hafOB 
Nomen tiletur : Comhis xm irsiis ilmiiir. 

The whole story, then, runs thus.— Cotapatfiok, 
or Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, came to Werk and 
had a secret consultation with Edward, who feaiid 
Berwick too strong to be taken by open assault ; 
and this minute particular, which is a key to the 
whole truth, which does not appear in any other 
Scottish historian, and^which is corroborated by 
Hemingford, we learn solely from Henry the 
Minstrel. They agreed to empk)y stratagem ; 
a report was spread that Baliol was at hand with 
his army; Edward struck his Cents and raised 
the siege, but secretly, under cover of night, 
returned. Dunbar, at the head of an advam)ed 
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pftrty, and having the royal arms of Scotland on 
his standard, proceeded to the gates, and the reader 
already knows the result — the town was betrayed, 
and mercilessly sacked and plundered. Now, 
what is the inference which 1 draw from this, and 
from which 1 do not see how any one, who will 
candidly weigh the evidence, can escape ? — simply 
this : that the account of the taking of Berwick, 
by Henry the Minstrel, although garbled, is corro- 
borated by the most authentic contemporary docu- 
ments, both English and Scottish, and that when 
he composed it, he must have had access to some 
accurate chronicle of the times. 

Let me take another example. Henr/s ac- 
count of the taking of Dunbar, by Edward, might 
be shown to be minutely confirmed by the *• Rotuli 
Scotise,* vol. i. p. 22 ; and by the valuable Eng- 
lish Chronicle of Langtoft. He affirms that four 
Scottish earls, namely Mar, Menteith, Athole, and 
Ross threw themselves into the Castle of Dunbar. 

Thir four erlis enterit in that place, 

Of Mar, Menteith, Athol — ^Rois upon cace. 

Now, in turning to Langtoft, we at first find 
)mething like a contradiction, or at least an omis- 
an, on the part of Henry, for this English author 
ves us only three earls — 

Rosse, Menteith, Assetelle, thir Erlis thiie. 

But, looking to Trivet, p. 288, another con- 

iporary chronjcler, we find the missing noble- 

1, Mar : again, after the defeat of the Scots, at 

ibar, and the termination of the campaign, the 

strel informs us of the precaution 'he took to 

X 2 
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ensure the tranquilliljr of HootUnidi hf manpnf the 
principAl of tlie Scottiih noblM witli him , into 
KngUnd :— 

QfMf% wUh fkam* aitd Brm§ mU ^f M m imu L 
Kdward nv* him Mi fith«i's heritMHk 
But ht thouirht «yt to hold him ia QuilifO V 
Balth BlalocKMoor WM hii, Md HtmHafdoif 

Now, I requeit the reader to turn to Homing- 
ford, pp. 101, lOS, 108, where ho will And ^^ 
•triking corroboration of the flnt two Ilnees— 
* Statuu Rex (Edwardui) et prmoepit ut Jotenee 
quondam Rex Sootim et uterque Joannoa Coitf^ 
et oateri mamaiiti terrie Uiiui, til in and fthMro ' 
vel faciem ejui priecederent ad partea auttndii^ 
morarenturque in partibui ilidem« ultra aiqUMii 
qua) Trenta dloitur, non revertentei lub poena Oi> 
pitin (|uouiique inter ipium et Regem Frandm 
omnino guerra flniretur/ If he wlU next Um 
to * Lnn(jtoft'B Chronicle,' p. S78, and to the ' Rd^ 
tuli Scotiu),' vol. i. p. 44, he will iind an a^ 
tional conflrmation of the Minitreri itatemtnt| 
and a list of the namei of the Scottiih prlaonera 
of rank who wure carried out of Scotlana^ 

Onco more, the Miniitrel detcribev the ihjuriei 
conuniU(!<latiliiHiiino in Scotland by tho English, 
in mww Mtrotip^ lincM. * I'hoy did much wrong,' 
iiayM h(!, * in tho land ; ihoy took the richcHt ecclesias- 
tical livinKH, the bishoprics that were of greatest 
valu(% and ^avo them to their archbishops and 
their own clergy; they seized tlie kirks, and 
would not forbear, even from fear of tho Pope, 
but violently grasped at all : — 
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The English did much wrong then in Scotland— 
The hisnupricks that were of greatest waile ^ 
They tak in hand of their archhishops haile ; 
No for the Pope they wald ' na kirks forbear, 
But grippit' all by violence of war. 

Now, this is strikingly supported by the * Ro- 
tuli Scotiae,' vol. i. pp. 6, 7, 9, 10, 20. The 
reader will there find an instrument, annexing the 
towns of Berwick and Hadington to the see of 
Durham ; and, p. 24, a deed by which the church 
lands in Scotland were restored to the abbots, 
priors, and other English clergy who had beea 
expelled by Baliol. 

It would be ridiculous to expect that we should 
bring from the public records, or the English or 
Scottish historians, a confirmation of all the bio-* 
graphical particulars of Wallace's early life, as they 
are given by the Minstrel, with a freshness of na- 
tural character which has made his book so deserv- 
edly popular amongst the lower classes of Scotland ; 
but it is certainly remarkable, that when, in the 
course of his narrative, he alludes to general cir- 
cumstances, these are found to be correct, and that 
even in some of the more minute biographical par- 
ticulars he is confirmed by Fordun, a high autho- 
rity. Thus, we are told by the Minstrel, that 
when the father of Wallace fled to the Lennox 
with his eldest son Malcolm, William, the future 
champion, and his mother, retreated from £1- 
lerslie, passed into Goury, and dwelt at Kilspin* 
die. His uncle. Sir Ronald Crawford, then, as we 
are informed, sent him to his (Wallace's) uncle, 
an aged man, who put William Wallace to school 
at Dundee. Now, it is worthy of note, that almost 

^ value. ' would^ ' grasped violently. 
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thrt only anecdote preserved by Fordun regarding 
Wallace's boyhood, relates to a monkisb Latin 
rhyme, which, he asserts, when be was a boy he 
h\irnt /rom hU uncle. The reader is already ac- 
quaintoil with the circumstance, which is stated in 
vol. i. p. 166; but, to save trouble, we may again 
quote the lines — 

Dico tlbi veram Libextas optima lenim. 
Nunquam stirYili sub nexu vivito fili. 

A<rain, let us take an example of a general 
confirmation of minute particulars. After having 
slain young Sclby, Wallace was saved by the good 
wife of his cyme or uncle, who disguised him in 
woman's apparel, and when the house was searched, 
set him down to spin ; after which, he eaci^ied to 
his mother, who fled with him to Eldersiie, and 
from thence sent a message to her brother, who 
had made his peace with Edward, and was Slieriff 
of Ayr, Iier object being to entreat him to use his 
influence with the Lord Percy to have Wallace, 
her son, admitted to the peace of the king. Now, 
the biographical details here rest solely on the au- 
thority of the Minstrel ; but we know that Wal- 
lace's mother was a daughter of Sir Reginald 
Crawford, and we find, by an instrument in the 
' lU)tuli Scotiie/ vol. i. p.' 23, that in the year 
1*296, when the event is stated to have happened, 
thivS knight, who was Wallace's uncle, was Sheriff 
of Ayr. The deetl is thus entitled : — * Reginaldo 
de (Vawford committitur Vicecomitatus Aerae.' 
Again, we find in the same valuable collection of 
ancient muniments, vol. i. p. 31, that Lord Henry 
Percy was the English governor in those parts 
for Mil ward, by whom any of the Scots who had 
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jqppatred in artiM agatntt Edward wer« received, 
•nd 8wom« on making proper tubmUsion, into the 
peace of the king. The instrument, eitabliahing 
ibis, is thut% inscribiBd : * Custodia Galwedits et Aers^ 
committitur Henrico de Percy.' Do not these 
corroborations, in the only partksulars where Hairy 
ca& be checked by undoubted documents, entitle 
us to suspect, at least, that the whole story cajinot 
be fabulous, but that he had before him some 
authentic records which have unfortunately pe- 
rished ? Again, we find it stated by the Minstiel, 
that after the de£eat of Fenwick and his convoy by 
Wallace, at Loudoii«hill *, Lord Henry Percy held 
A consultatwn at Glasgow, to which he summoned 
Sir Beginald Crawford, and where it was agre^ 
that a short truce should be concluded with the 
Scottish insurgents under Wallace, and an attempt 
asade by Crawford to induce his nephew to gi^ 
«p his desperate courses. Tliis event is said to 
have hiqppened in the month of August, 1296; 
and, in turning up the * Rotuli Scotise,* we find 
that a temporary pacification did actuidly take 
place about this time. Again, when Wallace 
takes Kincleyin Castle, the Minstrel asserts, that 
4Nit of a i^arrifion of ninety men« sixty, with 
BtUkr^ their captain, were slain ; and we findj by 
Ihe ' Rotuli Scotiee,' vol i. p. 88, that Sir James 
Butler was then keeper qt Kindevin. 

Previous to the month of May, 1207, the ' Book 
of Wallace ' represents its hero as engaging only 
m insulatfd and unconnected efforts against th!e 
English, in which lie had been chiefly sujpported 
by Lis own friends and relatives ; Sir John the Gra- 

• Scottiih Woctiiie% voL i pp. 176, 177. 
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hame being tbe <mly man of nolo and liniaago wbo 
had joined him ; but, in thia year, 1407» a great 
change took pliUse ; men of -aifeient fueiif and 
powerful connexions, « the worthy Sootty'tfirom 
many quarterSf come troopinffto hia bamisr,' and 
choose him as Ihdr leader. ' Thiaaceoiintia eoROi-i 
borated by < Winton's Chronide/ an nnimpeetsd 
authority, and by the EnffUsh historlanai Homings* 
ford, pp. 1 19, 121 , and Tmet, p. 9M. Theaawiilan 
no w, for the first time, tal» notice of him aa »|MiMdtt 
and daring leader, whose suocessea begin townti 
the captain of Edward in Scotland* • It itooe ni ytip 
point out many additional particolarai winck'^nMeai* 
to 'prove the same fact, that there ia, indie^^floek 
of Wallace,' by Henry the Minstrel, an -t uJkmm ' 
dihary admixture of glaring error and abamrditf, 
with minute historical truth; and that ho UMMk 
have had access to some valimble materiab | and 
I may now mention, that, in mora than one plneaii 
he refers to original authorities whieh fcam 
perished, and represents himself as little elae tluQi 
the transcriber from another authon In Uanoi 
count of the seizure of Percy's baggage by Wai- 
lace, he adds, * As my autor me tald.' In speak- 
ing of the hero's marriage, he observes, "^Mine 
autor says she was his richteous wyf.' In hia spi- 
rited account of the romantic skirmish in Elcho 
Park, he again tells us, ' I but rehearse, as my 
autor will say ;* and lastly, in his fifth book, 
v. 533, we have this curious passage, from which 
a conjecture may be formed who this author 

Maister Johne Blair was oft in that messag^e, 
A worthy clerk, baith wise and rych sawage, 

Levyt before he was in Paris town. 

* « • ' • * 
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He was the man that principal undirtuk. 
That first compylit in dyte the Lattnb Buk 
Of Wallace's Ltf : richt famous of reuoune. 
And Thomas Gray, persoun of Libertoun ; 
With him thai war, and put in story all 
Of ane or baith ; meikle of his travaill. 

It was, therefore, in all probability, the ' Latyne 
Buk of Wallace's Life/ compiled by this worthy 
ecclesiastic Master John Blair, who, as we are 
elsewhere informed, officiated as his chaplain, 
from which Henry the Minstrel derived those au* 
thentic particulars which may be detected, crop- 
ping out, as geologists say, from beneath the more 
fabulous superficies of' his history. There is a 
curious passage in ' Major's History of Scotland/ 
which gives us some insight into the mode in 
which Blind Harry pursued his vocation. ' The 
book of William Wallace,' says this author, ' was 
x^omposed during my infancy, by Henry, a man 
blind from his birth. He wrote in popular rhymes, 
a species of composition in which he was no mean 
proficient, such stories as were then current among 
the common people. From these compilations i 
must not be blamed if I withhold an implicit be- 
lief, as the author was one, who, by reciting them 
to the great, earned his food and raiment, of which 
indeed he was worthy *.* It is thus easy to con- 
ceive, that whilst the main groundwork of his nar- 
rative was authentic, his recitation of his verses 
in the halls or at the tables of the great might 
lead him to omit some fact, to introduce another, 
to alter, or perhaps add to a thirds according to 
the feelings or prejudices of his audienoe« and 
thus gradually bring confusion and contradictioa 

• Major, Hittoria Britt. p. 169.^ 
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into his hietory; nor is it to be forgotten, 
many errors may be traced to the ignoranc 
those who tranaciibed the poem, and that o 
blunders may have crept in from the careless 
of succeeding copyists. But my object in t 
few remaiks on the noted poem of the blind I 
strel is attained if I have established groundi 
the doubt or question with which they conunen 
namely, whether the ^ Book of WaUace ' is t 
considered as wholly, or even principally, a « 
of fiction ; whether, amidst all its palpable c 
tradictions which are so easily detected, thore i 
not run through it, in many places, a vein of 
toric truth. 



II. BRUCE AND ST. FILLAN. 

There is a curious piece of traditionary su] 
stition connected with Bruce and Bannockh 
which, as it was not to be found in Fordui 
Winton, I omitted in the text. Perhaps I 
wrong in doing so, as the circumstance is cfaa 
teristic of the times. It relates to an alleged 
racle regarding tiie luminous arm of St. fill 
and it mav first be necessarv to inform the rea 
that this saint has given his name to many < 
pels and holy fountains in Scotland. Camera 
informs us he was Abbot of Pittenweem, in ] 
and afterwards died a hermit, in tlie wild 
romantic district of Glenurquhay, A. D. 649. 
legend asserts, that when engaged in transci 
ing the Scriptures, his left hand or arm emi 
a supernatural effulgence, by which he was ( 
bled, without resorting to the more nat 
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•xpadiani of utbif lovetiei or cuidleiy to aany 
on bit labottrt at midtiigirt at eMily m at mid- 
day. TMi luminoui arm was ever after pre* 
iorved aa a relic, and Bruce, who neglected noibinff 
which might give conlidenee to hit aoldieri, Ma 
whoie own mind wae probably not intentible to 
the influence of auch ideas, carried it atonff witii 
bi», inclosed in its silver shrine, to Bannockbum. 
The chaoUin of the king, however, dreading lest 
the precious relic shoukC in the subsequent battle, 
perhaps fall into the hands of the Bngush, secretly 
abstracted it, and left nothing but the silver shrine 
in the royal tent. At night, Robert, with his 
mind agitated by his various affairs, scarce allowed 
Mmselfanv sleep, but consumed the night in watcb- 
faif , and directed his prayers to St. Fiilan, whose 
arm he believed to be shut up in the silver shrine 
which was carried with the army ; when to his 
surprise the casket wae observed to open and shut 
suddenly, and on htspection it was found that the 
saint hsd deposited his arm in the shrine as an as- 
surance of victory. 

There yet lingers in the northern parts of the 
kingdom a strong superstitious belief in ttie powers 
of the same saint to cure lunacy, and the magical 
operations by which his akl is invoked are still per- 
formed at his chapel and pol of StrathAUan, in 
Breadalbane. A curious relic of St. Fiilan existed 
not very long ago at Kiliin, where it was seen in 
July, 1782, by Mr. William Tbomeon. The fol- 
lowing letter from that gentleman, to the late Earl 
of Buchan, gives a m^ute description of it :— * 
' At Killin, July 6, 1762, in the house of Malise 
Poire, a day I was shown what he calhKl the 
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Quigrich. It is the head of a Croisier, formerly 
belonging to St. Fillan, who gave his name to a 
neighbouring strath. * ♦ With it is 

shown a copy of the king's letters of appropriation 
and security, which I have carefully transcribed* 
The neighbours conducted me to the envied pos* 
sessor of this relic, who exhibited it, according to 
the intent of the royal investment. A youth of 
nineteen, the representative of his father's name, 
and presumptive heir to this treasure, lay droop- 
ing in an outer apartment, under the last gasp of 
a consumption. The relic weighs about seven or 
eight pounds, is of silver gilt^ and hollow at one 
end, A. On the other end, c, which is flat, is »[i- 
graved a crucifix, having a star on each side. An 
oval cr\'stal is set in the front of the staff, and is 
here seen in profile b. 




* The document shown with this curious piece 
of antiquity is in the following terms : — 
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* *' At Edinburgh, the Itt day of Novembert 
1784, in presence of the lords of council and ses« 
slon, compeared Mr. John Lookup, advocat, as 
procurator for Malise Doire after designed, and 
gave in the letters of gift underwritten, desiring the 
tame to be registrat in their lordships' books, as a 
probative writ ; which desire the said lords found 
reasonable, and therefore they ordain the same to 
be done accordingly, conform to act of Parliament, 
made anent the registration of probative writs, in 
all points, whereof the tenor follows : — 

* *^ James, be the grace of God, kinff of Scottis, 
to all and sindrie oure leigis and subditis spirituale 
and temporale, to whais Knawledge thir oure let- , 
tera sail come greeting : for as meikle as we haif 
understud that oure servitor, Malise Doire, and 
bis forbears, hes had ane relic of Saint Filane, 
callit the Quigrich, in keping of us and of oure 
progenitouris of maist noble mynde, quham God 
assoilzie, sen the tyme of King Robert the Bruce^r 
and of before, and made nane obedience nor an- 
iwer to na persoun spirituale nor temporale, in ony 
thing concerning the said halv relic, uthirwayia. 
than what is contenit in the aula infeftmeut thereof 
maid and grantit be oure said progenitouris. We 
charge you thairfore straitly, and commandis that in 
tyme to cum ye, and ilk ane of you, redil^ answer, 
intend, and obey to the saki Malise Doire, in the 
peccable bruiking and joisingofthesaidrelick. And 
that ye, or nane of you, tak upon^ hand to compel 
nor distrenzie him to mak obedience nor answer to 
you, nor til ony uther bot allenarly to us and oure 
tuccesBOuris, according to the said infeftment and 
fundatun of the said relick. and siclike as wes uso 
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and wont in the tyme of oure said progenitouris of 
maist noble mvnde of before. And that ve make 
him nane impediment, letting nor distroublance in 
the passing with the Baid relick thro the cuntrie, at 
he and his forbears was wont to da And that ye, 
and ilk ane of you, in oure name and autorite, 
kepe him unthraiiit, hot to remane in siclike free- 
dom and liberty of the said relick, like as iscon« 
tenit in the said infeftment, under all the hiest pain 
and charge, that ye, and ilk ane of you, may amit 
and inrin anent us in that pairt. Givin under care 
privie seale at Edinburgh, the xi day of July, the 
yeir of God, i^.iiiiMxxxvii yeiris, and of oure legn 
the xxvii vere. Sic subscribitur. 

Jambs R. 

' '* Litera pro Malisio Doire, 
in Strathiinane." 

*• The ])rivy seal is appended to the principal.' 

It thus appears that from a period anterior to 
the reign of Robert Bruce tliis remarkable relic 
had bei'i) handed down from father to son, in the 
family of Malise Doire, for nearly five centuries ; 
an extraordinary instance of uninterrupted posses- 
sion and traditionary superstition. 

I am informed by my much-respected and intel- 
ligent friend Mrs. Douglass Maclean Clepliane, an 
onthusiastic anti(]uary in everything connected with 
^:^cottidli history, that when in Strathfinane, in the 
year 1800, she saw the Quigrich. It was then in 
the })ossession of a very old Highland woman, who 
exhibited also the copy of the Koyal Charter : by a 
pencil note on the letter to the Earl of Buchan, 
it ap})ears that the owner of the relic afterwards 
cMiiigrated to America, carrying the quigrich along 
with hini. 
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ni. BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURIC. 

To Um enthusiast in Scottish history and anti- 
qnarian research, who wishes to spend a pleasant 
day in his favourite pursuits, I wcNild recommend 
a walk over the field of Bannockbum, taking in 
his hand the admirable poem of * Bubour,' and 
the English historian Hemingford. It is neces- 
sary, however, to warn him« that on reaching the 
toil at the Torwood, about a mile beyond the vil- 
lage of Larbert, he ought to turn to the left hand, 
leaving the main road, which would lead him to 
the modem village of Bannockbum, and ascend 
the hill through the Torwood, along the ancient 
road, which was undoubtedly the line of march pur- 
sued by Edward on his advance to the battle. 
He wiU thus traverse the Plean muir, by the back 
of the Plean hill, and passing a small line of 
kouaes, still called the camp, discern an elevated 
field on his left, situated on the property of Major 
Lowes. There tradition still points out the spot 
where Edward halted and encamped the night^be- 
§099 the battle ; and her voice, too often imagina* 
tive and uncertain, is here confirmed by the 
more solemn evidence of history ; whilst it is pleas- 
img to find that every countryman round can 
ohow where the royal tent was pitched, and the 
loyal standard of England unfurled. The spot 
eqoys a commanding prospect It is about 
two miles and a half or three miles from the New 
Ssrk, where Bruce was encamped. On the right 
is the beautiful line of the Ochil hills ; Stirling 
Cattle, with a noble background of Highland 
IdUs. being seen to the north. A small red-tiled cot- 
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Uge, whioh oYwrtopi BamiodLlHuni Wood, marks 
AipotMlll dbdngutibad in thi ndriiboiirkbod by 
th« namt of Um Bloody FmiUIIi WMn luoh wm 
di« ilaughtar of Ihi BwUih tai iMr llgbW Uuit 
Ui« Utile bum or ttraam wUok k biid byt it mU 
tohava boon ohoked bytba daad bodioii and to 
have run red wiib blood Ibr twenly-four houn. 
Beyond tlie Bloody Fauldi, and to too wwibf k a 
•pot denominated the Caft*i Craff* when a itoaa 
•tiU itandi which it said to nan the poritfop of 
another etandard— ^mbably that of the advm^ or 
vanguard of the Bnglieh» under the oo mm and of the 
EarTi of Uiouoetter and Hereford. Bruoa^i poeU 
tion WM completely defended flfom aayattookJi 
the direct line, by the ruffged ravtaia In whioh the 
Bannock rune ; but at MUioni or Beaton^e M Ulr to 
a narrow past, wltere tlie enemy might oroee» 
avoiding ike ravine of the Bannooki and eileiid- 
iug thentaelvei on tome firm ground wUoh 
Mirc^tcheii to tim left. 1 am pereuaded thay adoptod 
ttkii line of attack, at Ute nature of the ground left 
thorn no other alternative. In aooompliehing it 
however, their coluntne mutt have been orowded 
into A very small apace, whioh nrobably oooaeioned 
tlio nppcarunco montiuned in the text, vol. U., pp. 
8i^ 40. It it» Htill reported in the traditione of 
the noipfhhourhood that the Kngliih came down 
by tho old 'I'orvvood roud, from tlioir encamp- 
hiont on tho V\m\\\ Muir; and tluii road runs 
down pant C'onlhtMigh farni to Pirnhall, and thence 
to JMilton. Taking this lino of walk, therefore, 
tho roador will travorHo very ncnrly tho line of ad- 
vauoo of tho army of I'^dward againut tho itrong 
])Ottition uccui)ied by Ihucc. 
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IV. DEATH OF THE GOOD SIR JAMES 

DOUGLAS.* 

It is to be wished that some Spanish antiquary 
would amuse himself by investigating the circum- 
stances and locality of the death of tliis renowned 
warrior. The common Spanish historians, Ma- 
riana, Rodericus Santius, and Francis Tarapha, 
ffive us little information on the subject ; but I 
nave met with some passages in the Ancient Chro- 
nicle of Alfonso XL, (* Cronica del Hey Alfonso 
£1 Onceno/) published at Madrid in 1767, which 
throw a little light on the subject. We find from 
this source that Alfonso concluded a temporary 
trace with the Sultan of Granada, in 1330, and 
that toon after, in the course of the same year, 
this Mahometan prince passed over to Africa, and 
entered into a league with Alboacen, King of 
Marocco, who promised to assist him in his wars 
with Alfonso, and to send over his son with 6000 
cavalry to Spain. The title of Alboacen, as we 
learn by a passage in the same chronicle, was El 
Rey Albohacen de Benamarin, and his son was 
named Abomelique. Now turning to p. 184 of 
tbe same chronicle, we find that when the two 
Saracen princes were making these arrangements 
in Africa, there arrived at the camp of Alfonso, 
in 1830, a body of French, German, Gascon, and 
English knights, who partook in the tournaments 
and festivities, and received from the king presents 
of horses and arms with which they justed. * E 
el Rey,* says the Chronicle, ' mandaban les dar 
caballos et armas con que justasen.' We know 

* VoL iL pp. 206. 207. 
TOL. III. Y 
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from Barbour, p. 415, that the king Alfonso re- 
ceived Douglas with great distinction, and pre- 
sented him with ' gold and tresour, hors and 
arniinor.' These, as is already mentioned in the 
text (vol. ii. p. 206), Douglas with all due cour- 
tesy declined ; but he offered to the king his ser- 
vices, and those of the knights, his companions, 
against the infidels ; and ' many foreign captains, 
who had heard of the fame of Douglas, crowded 
round him.* From these passages I conjecture 
that Sir James Douglas, having landed at Seville, 
took liis journey with the knights and squires who 
were in his suite, to the court and camp of King 
Alfonso, which was then at Burgos ; and that the 
Chronicle, when it notices the arrival of a distin- 
guished body of knights from foreign countries, 
meant to include amongst the English Sir James 
Douglas and his companions. Now once more 
turning to the Chronicle, it appears (p. 196) that 
not long after this, Abomelique, son of Albohacen 
of Benamarin, according to his agreement, landed 
in Spain at the head of 6000 cavalry, and passed 
to Algeziras : upon which the Sultan of Granada 
again declared war against Alfonso. I entreat the 
reader to remark how completely this corresponds 
to the passage in Barbour, where Douglas and his 
company are described as being inactive, until 
news came that the ' high King of Balmeryne 
had entered the land of Spain.' 

Upon this mauer still they lay. 
Quhil thro the couutrie they hard say 
That the high King of Baimeryne^ 
AV ith many a moody Sarazme, 
Was entrit intill the land of Spayne. 

In the high King of Balmeryne of Barbour, it 
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is' easy to rocogiuse'ihe Sultan Abomelique of 
Benamarin (thus called from his father Albohacen); 
and, indeed, if.we. look to the Latin historians of 
Spain, Kodericus Santius, (vol. ii. Wechelii R^« 
Hisp. Script., p. .386,) and Marineus Siculus^ 
(vol. ii. p. 820,) we find the kings of Benamarin 
designated Reges Bellamarini, from which the 
transition to Balmeryne is still easier. It next 
appears from the Chronicle, that Abomelique,. after 
concerting measures with the Sultan of Granada, 
laid siege to Gibraltar; and that Alfonso, .having 
collected a great army, resolved to raise the siege, 
by attacking the infidels; for which purpose) he 
collected his best captains, and amongst' others 
sent for Don Vasco Rodriguez, Master: of Santi- 
ago. It is shown by the Chronicle that Abome- 
lique laid siege to Gibraltar in the last week of 
February, 1330, and it. was not till the 8th of 
Jane, 1331, (the siege having then lasted above 
three mQnths,) that Alfonso arrived in Seville 
with the design of concentrating his forces, and 
attacking the Saracens. It was here that Dou- 
fflas's ships were laid up, and there can be little 
doubt that at this time he and his companions were 
in the Spanish camp. A slight circumstance 
Bcems to corroborate this : — On coming to Seville, 
Alfonso found there the Grand Master o£ Santiago. 
Now, it is stated by Barbour, who! probably had 
his information from some of the survivors, tliat, 
in the battle whicK ensued, /the ;King gave the 
leading of the first battle to^ ya^ard to Douglas ; 
that he entrusted the condtict of the second to the 
Grand Master of Santiago ; 

And the great Matter of Saint Jak 
Hie tothyr battail gert he tak. 

y2 
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It b neceuarjr to eonddir Jbr • momeiil tiM 
clicumitancei under which Ae bitda ww fo«giift 
in which Douglat met hii detli^ le ther Ivnra not 
hitherto been expUdned hj any of oor hittoiiMMU 
After A long and gallant damea, Oftniker waa 
treacherously betrayed b? ita go fa wia r , Yaaoo 
Perei, and delivered to tne BaSuk Ab€MeUq«a» 
(Chronica del Re]r Alonio« p. S84|) who pkwad 
in it a strong gamsom AUmo, iat Ui ton. laid 
sie^e to it; and the King of Oraiuida» mUk Ua 
African ally, Abomeliqoe, or, aa Baiboor aiflea 
him, the 'high King of BaimaiyM/ adimpad 
with their combined foreea lo ka laaoMii The 
* Spanish monarch met and defcatod thaae tww aol- 
dans ; and if the reader will eonault Fordim» woL 
ii. p. 802, he will find a detailed aoooont <i the 
manner in which the ^od Sir James waa slabi. 
It has been abridged m the text, voL iL ft MT* 
and may be compared with the desci^ption of Hm 
battle in the * Chronicle of Alonso XL, pp* ifT, 
228, 229. Douglas is ffenerally beUered to have 
been slain on the 25th of August, ISM, aoowdiftg 
to the tenor of an ancient epitaph, p r eser ve d Vy 
Fordun, where he is said to have fallen *«piia 
Castrum Tibris.' It seems to me almost certain 
that he was slain in August, 1331, a year later ; 
for in 1330 there was a truce between the Moors 
and the Spaniards ; and the war does not appear 
to have recommenced till Abomelique landed in 
Spain with his reinforcement, which happened in 
1331. As for the expression, * apud Castrum 
Tibris,* I have in vain attempted to discover its 
locality, and suspect some false reading of the 
manuscript. 
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V. RANDOLPH, EARL OF MORAT.* 

In the roanuscripl Cartulary of Dumfennlinff, 
preserved in the Advocates' Library at Edinburgn, 
(p. 243 of Macfarlane transcriptv and fol. 21 in 
the original,^ there is to be (bund a charter of the 
great RftndolDh. In it he declares his desire that 
his body shall be buried ' in capella sua infra £e- 
desiam Conventualem de Dumfisnnlyn,'— hot hk 
chapel situated beneath the Conventual Church of 
Dumfermline, — and devotes forty shillings sterling 
for the support of a priest, who is to say mass for 
his soul, and the souls of his ancestors, every day 
in the year — ^ tarn in vita nostra quam pott 
mortem, corpore nostro ibidem sepulto vel non 
sepulto/ — as well during his life as afier his death* 
and whether his body be then buried there or not 
During the continuance of the mass, he gives 
minute directions that *' duo cerei solennes ardeant 
a principio ni issue usque ad finem, quorum unua 
stet apud caput et alter ad pedes,*— two great wax 
tapers should bum from the beginning of the mats 
tilt its conclusion, the one at ms head, the other 
at his feet. Unfortunately, this deed has neither 
date nor witnesses. 

VI. FEUDAL GOVERNMENTS.— POWER OF THE 
PEOPLE TO BE TRACED TO THE MEASURES 
OF THE CROWN. 

The encroachments made by the power of the 
feudal nobles on the authority of the crown seem 
to have taken place in England, France, and Soot- 

•VeLU.p. 
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land uuder nearly similar circumstances, althougli 
not precisely at the same time ; and in the three 
countries, the different monarchs, anxious to de- 
fend their own prerogative, and to diminish the 
power of the great feudal aristocracy, appear .to 
have adopted for this purpose very nearly the same 
methods. The nohles became jealous of the in- 
crease of the royal authority, because it was a 
check and counterpoise to their own ; and although 
witii little success, it endeavoured at least to reduce ' 
them under the obedience of the laws. It is thus 
in Scotland that, during the long minorities, when 
the royal power was necessarily feeble ; or during 
periods of foreig^n war, when the king required 
soldiers and money, — we see the nobles ever on 
the watcli to increase their own power, and the 
king frequently compelled to give way, till a more 
favourable crisis for asserting his prerogative ar- 
rived. The reign of Edward L, one of the firmest 
anil wisest of the English kings, affords many 
instances of this. We find the same struggle 
taking place in France ; and out of the measures 
adopted by the crown during this struggle arose 
much of the power of the people. It became the ob- 
ject of the feudal monarch, in order to put down, or 
at least, to check the encroaclmients of his nobles, 
to increase the power of the burgesses and middle 
classes of the citizens ; to raise them in rank and 
esteem ; to give charters of freedom to towns and 
communities ; to admit the burgesses into the great 
Council, or Parliament ; to enact laws in favour 
of commerce and manufactures ; to put an end to 
the right of private war ; to abolish servitude and 
bondage ; and in everything to increase that third 
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power in the Btate upon which the barona looked 
wi,th contempt, but the aoveieign with compla- 
cency. It would not be difficult to adduce many 
historical proofs of these aBsertions, and to point 
out the great struggle against the exorbitant 
tyranny of the feudal aristocracy, of which we 
discern the workings in France, England, and 
Scotland. 

In France, the kings, at a very early period, so 
goon as the middle of the twelfth century, saw the 
neceDsity of making a stand against the gigantic 
strength of the nobles. In that CQuntry, Louis le 
Gros was contemporary with David-J. in Scollan*, 
and Henry I. in England; and ft was to thp 
Louis that the body of the feudal vaisala owed.a> 
much. He established free communitits, by grant- 
ing chartered privileges ; he adopted every meaiis 
of enfranchising the numerous and unfortunate 
class of serfs, or slaves ; he abridged the odioOa 
eeignorml jurisdictions, and appointed royal depu- 
ties, or commiBsaries (missi dominici), whose 
. business it was to make circuits through the king- 
■^iitai i,l(\inquire into and remedy all ^e abus^ of 



^.'h^fmi)] courts ; ' and either to sit in judgUieDt 



■f 

juM'Ti^leSB tlieni, or send the appeal to ^e courts 

f 'to* "iHc'lnV^. ': Ttiese wise and excellent measures 

Mt'^n'iitod with garland and the Abbii Su^r, hii 

tn Scutlaml. it'ti evident that David'.I. niRad up 
tlie puiVLT of tiie ilergy as a check upon the fierce 
dgsp&tism of hip fetidat Barpns, and of the wealthy 
burghers. By hie eBCOuragement of agriculture, 
^p«tnimerce, and meQufactureB. f by his charters to 
* {(Avna and burgba ; }>y bis judicial progresses 
• ^foault, Abiigi ChroDologiqn^ Tol. i. p. 179. 
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ttaroaghtheldngJoaif afladtte ft g yMn ti 
Uf reign, and in thoae of 1m saeeefMon, ivkeM we 
teethe seifi andbondanedfeedftttt^diar Ubeilrt 
ebber by grant or pofphaaev we eea Aeatn ne 
tame object of humbling and ledoeing tfie eir 
eeitive powert of the noblet, givfaur teoniiljr to 
Ae rights and })Toperty of the iDid& ehitet ol 
the people, and aaditional strength to the topi 
authority. Under the reign of Malocte I V^ the 
struggle between the king and the e ae ioe d menti 
of the barons becomes agam ditomuble *• Tlief 
atsaulted, we know, and attempted to'm/ke ihmnr 
t^lves masters of hia person. It it eten aiaerlad 
by the same historian, that, ditsatitfied widi the 
administratioh of the king, thejr eonq^ded lit 
brother William to assume the regencr. On tke 
death of Malcolm, during the reign of William the 
Lion, a monarch of great energy and ^btemmiar 
tion, the barons appear to have kept within doe 
bounds; and the increasing consequence of the 
commercial classes is seen by a remarkable gnml 
of six thousand merks paid down by the b o n w g h t» 
as their portion of a sum due to Englandt# • Undei' 
his successor, Alexander II., Roger df QpiiM, ^ 
one of the most powerful of the feuc^l^ V^MJlft ' 
who had married the heiress of AIan,-L<7id at 
Galloway, carried his oppressions and extortion to 
such a height, that his vassals grew infuriated, 
and, besieging him in his castle, would have torn 
him to pieces ; but, clothing himself in complete 
armour, he cut his way, sword in hand, through 
the midst of them. This happened in 1247, We^ 
are not to suppose, however, that a regular an^ 

* Fordun k Goodal, book viii. c 4. 
f Ibid., book viii. c. 73. 
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continuous system can be discerned in progress, 
which wrought an increase of power to the crown, 
and of consequence to the lower orders, along with 
a proportionate loss of authority by the nobles, 
under each successive reign. On the contrary, 
when the sceptre chanced to fall into a hand natu- 
rally weak, or infirm with age, under the frequent 
minorities which occur in the history of Scotland, 
and during the captivity of some of its sovereigns, 
the nobles were ever on the alert to regain their 
ancient strength, or to acquire new privileges. 

In this manner it happened that the personal 
character of the king, his courage, firmness, and 
wisdom, exercised a very evident influence upon 
the public happiness, — an observation which is 
strikingly confirmed by the history of Scotland 
during the reigns of David I. and Alexander XL 
Alexander III., as we have seen, vol. i. p. 4, 
succeeded when yet a boy; and we instantly 
see the violent commotions between the different 
parties of the nobles which occurred during his 
minority, the various plots for the purpose of 
seizing the person of the king, and thus pos- 
sessirig themselves of a royal warrant to op- 
press and domineer over all classes of the country, 
— a history which, in a greater or lesser degree, 
applies to every feudal government when it has 
experienced the misfortune of a minority. We 
have seen, however, that the character of Alex- 
ander, by its early energy and sagacity, put an 
end to these abuses, and established the govern- 
ment, as his reign proceeded, upon the foundation 
* of just laws, administered with a wholesome se- 
verity. Against these laws, indeed, and their due 



flxeeuiioii, Iho ii^rtt of the §mUi ijrtai «nBed> 

tha buoni, usii right of pnnM imteNf .^(idd- ' . 
iag lhair own ooum, WM Uwir wnioit uiUmtad: 
auUiority over thdr vmmU ftnd rrtalam i- tha 

oiutom of dudly. food, or of trmm' 

floTca and irapUotblc qwr reli.aloiigi 
iDlieriUnce tu their ohildTe] 

Sride, which broke out .ia£ 
encfl in the field, or in tbe!3 
man, too often et timen of the utmuil cmergeBof 
and danger ; — «ll theie merkdd iind prudominaling 
ciicuuiaUnoee were Juit Ki intmy bairUrt in the 
progreM of ths aountrj tu,i 
the bleeaings of good goveiL 

■ible, indeed, to itudy tht^l 

durini; this lemote period wSnouTES^^ 

Btriick with the oorreclneu of thii onen 

and it a[iplies with paitieulu force to the unata 
of thu lung war of liberty, to the itrugglaiior 
Wallaco, and the early dimcultiea enooimtared br 
Bruce. Tu the immenie bodjr of Jthe lower fandu 
vassals and retainora tha lervjce of their lord wu' 
thti only road to distinction; .their neeleot' of it 
was Buru tu be vinitcd with punishment, if not with 
ruin. Ill reading tlio hiituiy uF thuso dark titnei, 
it is easy tu seo that personal security and comfort 
bdnt; iiivulvod in the issue, this great body, which 
cunipusud. in trutli, the wliolo strengtli of the 
country, regarded tlio desertion of the king, or 
their luas uf national independence, as an aflkii 
uf leas moment than a single act uf disobedience 
to their liege lord, it was by tlie iron laws (^ 
this cruel Hyutcm that Wallucu at last found him- 
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self compelled to abandon the attempt to lead the 
Scottish oarons and their vassals against England, 
and yet without it Bruce, perliaps, could not have 
succeeded. 



VII. TOURNAMKNT FOR THE BLACK LADY, 

BY JAMKS IV. 

It appears from the unpublished extracts from 
the accounts of the High Treasurer of Scotland, 
collected by the Rev. Mr. M'Gregor Stirling, a 
gentleman of rare but unobtrusive talent in the 
investigation of the sources of Scottish history, 
that, amongst the various curiosities, animate and 
inanimate, which James ly. was fond of amassing, 
were a party of blackamoors. These sable orna- 
ments of his court he treated with great kindness 
and distinction ; and the expenses upon their cloth- 
ing and entertainment occupy a prominent place in 
the books of the Treasurer. Ihev were captured 
in a Portuguese ship, which brought other curiosi* 
lien ; amongst the rest, a musk cat, and ^ Portin- 
gale horse, with a red tail^.' James ordered one 
of the Moor lasses to be christened ; upon which 
occasion, such is the minuteness of the accounts, 
that we are informed his Majesty put nine shil- 
lings in the caudle f. A tournament appears 
afterwards to have been held in honour of the 
* black ladye,' in which tins sable beauty was 

* Nov. 8, 1 504. To Moftman PoHng;aire, to red (lettls) 
the More'H exiMnHOH, thu Portinf(ail horM and boofts, and 
folk with them, 30»h.— MS. Account! of tho High Trta- 
Murer. 

I It«m, when the More IsiM wei criitinit| given to put 
111 the caudill, 9 ibiUiogi. 
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introclucctl in a triumphal chariot, and gallant 
kni^zhts contended for the prize which she was to 
adjiulL'c ; nay, such was the solemnity and grave 
iiiilH)rt:uice with which these feudal amusements 
were jjrt'pareil, that articles of defiance were sent 
to France, in which a Scottish champion, under 
the name of a wild or savage knight, (probahly 
the kini; himself,) challenged the chivalry of 
that court to break a spear in honour of the 
black lady*. On this occasion, Sir Anthony 
D'Arsy, a French cavalier of great skill in all 
warlike exercises, who was afterwards cruelly 
nuirdered in Scotland, appears to have grained 
much distinction. He arrived at the Court of 
Scotland, accompanied by a numerous suite, and 
was received by .lames with high honour. His 
mission, probably, was not solely of a chivalrous 
nature, but involved subjects of political import- 
ance, which could be readily concealed from com- 
mon obscrvatitm under the gorgeous disguise of 
tlu^ tournament. Whatever was its nature, the 
consideration in which he was held may be inferred 
from the generosity of his reception and the splen- 
did presents with which he was dismissetl. I copy 
some of the itt*ms as a specimen of those valuable 
documents from which we mav derive so much in- 
formation upim the manners of the country. When 
Sir Anthony arrived, his horse's feet seem to have 
been swelleil and beat bv the iournev, and Robert 
Galloway was ordered to bathe them with wine : — 
' Item, to ]U)l)t. (lalloway, for wyne to baiss the 

* Item, to two (inires of gold to illiimyno the articles 
sent to France for thu jubtying of the Wild Knight for the 
black lady. 
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French knychtis hors feit, 4sIl Item, for the 
French knychtis collaciounes, belcheir, servandis, 
wages, fira the 11th day of December instant to 
this day, £^, 4sh. 5d. Item, for his folkis ex- 
pensis in Edinburgh quhilk remanit behind him, 
£l. 13sh. Item, to the French knight himself, 
•^112. * * Item, ane ducat of wecht, to gild the 
knop of the goblets that was the Bishop of Mur*- 
ray's, and given to Anthony Darsey, 15sh. 6d. 
Item, to the said Anthony, the French knight, 
400 French crowns in English money^ summa 
£'2S0, Item, for a twelbe-piece silver vessel, 
new made in Flanders, weighing 12 pound, 8 
ounces, ^^280. Item, ane salt fat of the lady of 
gold, given by the queen on New Year's Day, the 
year of God 1504, and given to the said knycht. 
Item, ane stoup and ane flaggat of silver, brought 
hame be Master James Merchanstoun, with their 
cases given tp him. Item, the ten goblets of 
silver, given by the Bishop of Murray on New 
Year's Day by past, given to him. Item, for bur- 
nishing and grathing of the same, 13sh. Item, 
that day after the French knight departed sent to 
Hadington to his servants fifty French crowns, 
summa ^36. Item, to the French knycht's ex- 
penses in Hadington, and on the morrow to his 
dinner, horse's meat, and belcher, £b. 15sh. 8d. 
Item, to seven French saddles to him, £9, ISsh. 
Item, to James Ackman, for the French knighfs 
lodging from Michaelmas to Candlemas, which is 
18 weeks, each week 24sh., summa £2\, ISsh.* 

These entries occur towards the end of llie 
year 1506 ; but, in the succeeding summer of 
1507^ the king appears to have instituted another 
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fforgeoQB tounuuneni in honoarof 'Ihfflifft hifl 
She again appeftind in a trumiriMfti^^ 
anrayed in a robe of danuulC'tfl; pairMa^r^lItt 
fM spangles ; whilst hertyiill^li»lsVi>fe|ijfl<^ 
m gowns of green FUmdiUii^ipfeiii; OirdiiiB&' 
camn there were intrbieMMtittplof wiRhttft. 
The books of the Uf^^1k(mlitkxm4Muei,tmh^ 
hind the scenes, and'iittevli^fUit die^ jMwt. 
skins and harts' ' horns :hi i mich''lheae dvflmd 
savages enacted their 'parts;- wm 'seDt''b]r''SRr 
William Murray from Tiil]ibaidbe,'at Ae ^a^f^Ae 
of six 8hilUn|[s.' It -was probably^ on tUs oociAichi 
that Dunbar indited his lines on * AneBlwk'Ifcfar/ 

Lang hare I tmig'of kifiM ivUlflL • ''"' ' 

Now of aoe black I win indite ' 

That landed forth from tiie.last ibipsi 
Whom fain I would describe yatfit^f 

My ladye with the meikle* uppia. 

How she is tute mow*d like an ape^ . 
And like a ffai^garal unto g^p; 

And how ner short cat-note up skips | 
And how she shines like ony eaip^^— 

My ladye with the xneiUe %•• 

When she is clad in rich appavdy 
She blinks as bright as ane tai^banel^ 

When she was born, the sun thol'd dipse. 
The nycht be lain fought in her quarrel,— 

My ladye with the meikle lips. 

It appears from the books of the High Trea- 
surer, under December 2, 1512, that the queen 
had a black maiden who waited on her. ' Item, 
for three ells J French russet to the queen's black 
maiden, 31. IGs. 6(2.' 

* perfectly. " large. ■ soap. 
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VIII. JAMES IV. AND THE FLYING ABBOT OF 

TUNGLAND. 

This monarch had a singular passion for collect- 
ing all sorts of quacks about him. Of these, one 
of the ijost extraordinary was a French adept, 
who pretended to possess not only great skill in 
medicine, but other still more attractive and mys- 
terious secrets. He was an alchymist, and per- 
suaded the credulous monarch that he had either 
discovered, or was on the point of discovering, 
the philosopher's stone. He represented himself 
as eminently skilful in detecting gold and silver 
mines ; and, on the occasion of an embassy setting 
out from Stirling to the Court of France, had the 
assurance to declare that he had constructed a 
pair of artificial wings, by which he undertook to 
fly to Paris, and. arrive long before the ambassa- 
dors. ' This time,* says Bishop Lesly, * there was 
an Italiane with the king, wha wes made Abbot 
of Tungland. He causit the king believe that, by 
multiplying, and uthers his inventions, he would * 
make ^ne ^old of other metal, quhilk science he 
called the Quintessence : whereupon the king made 
great cost ; but all in vain. This abbot tuke in 
hand to flie with wings, and to be in France before 
the said ambassadors ; and to that effect he caused 
make ane pair of wings of feathers, quhilk being 
festinitt uponn him, he flew off the castle-wall of 
Stirling ; but shortly he fell to the ground, and 
broke his thie-bane ; but the wyte (blame) thereof 
he ascribed to their beand some hen feathers in 
the wings, quhilk yarnit and coveted the myddin, 
and not the skies*.' 

* Lesly's Historie of Scotland, p. 76. 
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It was on this fiunous oocasion iiuit DimlMr 
eomposed his haaiOTaai Mlirioil rtanM^ MtiMl 
'' Of the Fenyeit FHmt of Tmifflaiii' The md 
name of this hold emjpirio was Jmib BaxiiidiUBi^ snd 
he first appeared at the Court of James in tht ca- 
pacity of a French leech« or phvueian *• He aoMi 
recommended himself to the kiiujfs good giiees 
by his chemical knowledge and ids extcftvagmt 
nretensions ; so <hat he and his ■enranti Jifipeer to 
nave lived wholly at the royal expense; «nd ve 
find him comfoiwly established in^ labontotjr 
at the palace, receiving, fiom time to tiflM, yaibMa 
sums of ffold» which he undertook to Bwdtiply, 
Thus, under the 3d of March; 1M1» * the lai§ 
sent to Striveline four Hary nobles in gH>ld/«-Ha 
sum equal, as it is stated, to nine powMs Scots 
money, — * for the leech to multiply/ These, how- 
ever, were not his sole occupations; for after the 
mysterious labours of the day were eoocliidedy 
Master John was wont to play atcaids with die so* 
vereign, — a mode by which he probablj tranafenel 
the contents of the royal exchequer into his em 
purse as efficaciously as by his distiUationst. Sal^ 
petre, bellows, two great stillatours, brass mor^ 
tars, coals, and numerous vessels, of various shape, 
uses, and denominations, form the items in the 
Treasurer's accounts connected with the studies of 
this foreign adept ; and so beloved was he by his 

* It is thus noticed in the books of the High Treannerj 
under the 12th of January, 1501 : — * Item, to ane man of 
Maister Johne Leiches, to fee him a horse fra Edinburgb 
to Striveline, and to his expenses 13 shillings.' 

f Item, to the king and the French leich to play at flie 
cartis, £9. 5sh., March 4, 1501.— MS. Accounts of tlw 
High Treasurer. 
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royal pupil, that, on a temporary visit, which he 
found it necessary to pay to France, James made 
him a present of his own horse and two hundred 
pounds *. 

On his return to the Scottish court, he enter- 
tained the king by a new kind of morris-dance, 
which he had imported from the Continent. It is 
thus quaintly mentioned in the books of the High 
Treasurer : — ' Item, pay it to Johne Francis, for 
twenty-one elne of red taffeta and blue, quhilk 
was sax dansing cotes in Maister Johne's dans, 
i^i3. 13sh. Item, for five elne blue taffeta to the 
woman's goune in the said dans, £3, lOsh.' Soon 
after this, the Abbot of Tungland, in Galloway, 
died ; and the king, with that reckless levity and 
which was so strangely blended with superstition 
in his character, appointed this adventurer, — half 
doctor, half alchymist, half morris-dancer, — ^to the 
vacant dignity f. 

According to Lesly, it was in September, 1507-8, 
that the abbot exhibited himself in the form of a 
bird on the battlements of Stirling Castle, and, by 
the low-minded propensities of the * hen-feathers/ 
which he had inadvertently admitted into the con- 
struction of his wings, was dragged to the earth, 
and broke his thigh-bone. Having recovered from 
this accident, he afterwards obtained, on the 8th 

* MS. Acc.of HighTrea. sub. May 29 and June 3, 1501. 

Item, to Gareoch Pursuivant to pass to Tungland for the 
Abbacie to French Maister Johne, 13sh. Item, payit to 
Bardus Altorite, Lumbard, for Maister Johne, the h rench 
xnedicinar, new-made Abbot of Tungland, he aucht the said 
Bardus, £35. — MS. Accounts of High Treasurer of Scot* 
land, sub. March 11 and 12, 1503. 

+ Privy Seal, III. 187. 

VOL. III. Z 
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of September* 1 ft08» thei«jal pnahjloaltfpw; 
Me etudiet abroei« bat mob smIb nianeil If 
Scotland. Thelwt gKmpie wUofeirolwfi«r«Ui 
impoBtor is quite in cbancter. Ha ia fuifii M 
die89th Maioh, 151S,ieoeifinff twaaljToiiiidaflNM^ 
the king for hia journey to tbe miaa m C ra wdlwi 
Moor, where Ua Majeai^ expeeled to find gdd. ' 
The Abbot of IVinffland, howeveri waa«aqr«M 
of a multitude of emmrioa who leaoitad to JoaaA 
court, and teem to naye been faoeivad wMi ofnal 
generosity and orednlity. * Hie leacdi widi llw 
curland hair/ * the lang Dntoh doctor/ OM Mk 
lertone, who poaaeaaed the aeoret of maUiig' m* 
dous 8toneai Dr. Ogilvy, who laboiBedliBia Jl 
* quinta essenoia,* and many otherai wofs kepi 1m 
pay by this monarch, who not only aupparlad lliaaa 
in their experiments, but himaelf aiaiatad in their 
laboratory, and delighted to show hia attainmirti 
in medicine and surgery. On one tieoaaieDv the 
monarch gave Kinnard, hyi barber, thiiteen ahil* 
lings for two teeth which he waa pleaaed to dmr 
out of his head witli hia own royal hand. Ob 
another, we find the followinff characteriatie eotay 
in the books of the High 'Imasurer ^^* Item, to 
Jamie Dog, for claith to be bandages to John 
Balfour's leg, qnhilk the king helit\ twa shillings 
and aucht ])ennie8.' 

IX. ARRIVAL OF THE GIPSIES IN SCOTLAND. 

The (lute of this remarkable event is fixed by 
the books of the PI iff h Treasurer. On the 22d 
of April, 1505, we find this entry:-** Item, to the 

* which the king cured. 
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Egyptianis, be the king's command, seven pounds.* 
Their leader was Anthony Gavino» Lord of Little 
Egypt, as he styled himself ; and after he and his 
company had sojourned for some months in Scot- 
land» they determined to pass over to Denmark. 
It was on this occasion that the king addressed to 
his uncle, the King of Denmark, the following 
curious letter, which was found by Pinkerton in 
the manuscripts of the King's Librarv, and pub- 
lished by him in his Appendix, vol. ii.. No. 4 : — 
' Most Illustrious Prince, — Anthony Gavino, Earl 
of Little Egypt, along with his company, an 
afl9icted and miserable race of men, in the pro- 
gress of his peregrination round the Christian 
world, undertaken, as he affirms, by order of the 
Pope, hath at lengtli reached the borders of our 
kingdom, and entreated that, out of our royal 
humanity, he might be permitted, with his goods* 
chattels, and company, to travel through our terri- 
tories, where he may find some refuge for his 
helpless fortunes and miserable subjects. Vou 
may believe that a request of this kind, proceeding 
from the unfortunate, could not be refused ; and» 
accordingly, after having lived here for several 
months, comporting himself, as I am informed, 
after a conscientious and Catholic fashion, he is 
now preparing, my excellent king and uncle, to 

Eass over to Denmark. Before crossing the sea, 
owever, he hath requested our letters, by which 
your highness might not only be informed of the 
truth otthese particulars, but might also be moved 
to extend your kindness and munificence towardi 
relieving the calamities of this people. Yet, at 
the kingdom of your Highness is nearer to Egypt 

z 2 
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than our dominioiw, and m AcM wM aWM^ 
qnently be a greator leaoit of thflte pe<qfle '^MMi 
yoor territoriea than to theae ovfrireahEBiiit ftttuMib 
that the fate, manmen, and extnctfam ofAMb 
Egyptian wanderers most be man tuBSBrnt'^io 
your Highness than to oimehea.-— Bnew^ vlott 
illustrious Prince*.' . r... 

X. ANCIBNT SCOTTISH GiJOES AND 
AMUSSadENTS. 

A valuable and coiions additional duqptnr ttUt 
be added to Stratus ' Sports and PastintiB^'froBatte 
pages of the manuscript acconnia of the Loid fii|^ 
Treasurer, during the reign of the Foordi Jmam, 
The king^s fondness for gamea* gke, andnaeniMnBt 
of every kind is ludicrous ; and, when we conwider 
the many grave and valuable qualities wliieh James 
undoubtedly possessed, presents a singalar pietore 
of human nature. The multitude of - persons 
whom he kept in pay, for the sde.poi^poaaB *f 
amusement, was very great Take one item- far 
example, which belongs to his expenses m l&CI6w 
^ Payments to divers menstrales, schawmo«rerii« 
trumpeters, tambrownars, fithelaris, lutars, dare- 
charis, and pyparis, extending to eighty-nine per- 
sons, forty-one pounds eleven shillings/ He ap- 
pears to have been passionately fond of music, 
both vocal and instrumental. When he took his 
progresses through his kingdom he was generally 
met at the gates of the town by maidens, who wel- 
comed him with songs ; and wherever he. went the 
royal taste appears to have found out those who could 

* The original epistle is in Latin. 
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please him in his favourite art *, Thus, in tlie trea- 
surer's accounts, as regularly as the king comes 
to Dumfries, ' a little crukit backit vicar ' makes 
his appearance, who sings to the king; and this 
deformed vocalist figures from year to year as a 
recipient of the royal bounty. On his journeys he 
took his organs, organists, harpers, lutars, and 
Italiane minstrels along with him ; and when the 
noted papal embassy arrived at his court, which 
brought him from his Holiness a splendid sword 
of justice, still to be seen amongst the Scottish 
regalia, the first attitude in which we discover the 
king, is ' listhening' not to the ambassador, but 
to the Palp's ambassador's servant, who was 
a celebrated singer. Many other examples 
might be given, but let us pass to the games 
in vogue at court. Chess-tables, dice, and cards 
we find common ; and the king seems almost 
invariably to have played for money. Thus, 
in 1488, we have *Item, on Yule-day, for the king 
himself to play at the dice and cards, 28/. Item, on 
St. John's day at even sent with Archie Dickson to 
the king to play at the dice at Lithgow, 42/.' The 
Bishop of Murray and the queen seem to have been 
James's most frequent partners at the card stable ; but 
there are other games of which the names only re- 
mfiin, whilst the meaning and mode of playing have 
passed away. What, for instance, are we to un- 
derstand by the king playing at the pro;) in Strath- 
bogy, and losing four shillings and fourpence ? 

* He himself played on the lute ; thus, in the high trea- 
8urer*B accounti, under 6th December, H96, we haw^ 
* Item to Juhne Jamesone for a lute to the kinff, 6fh« 6d** 
He performed also on the monocordiS| April 10, 1497. 
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and what is the difference between tlie ' lang 
howl is * witli wliich his Majesty amused himself 
at St. Aiulre\v*s, on tiie 28th of April, 1487, and 
the * row bowlis ' which contributed to his royal 
diversion on the 20th June, 1501 ? on which oc- 
casion Sir John Sinchiir, and the prothonotary* 
Aihh'ow Tonnan, were his partners in the games. 
What, attain, are we to understand by *' the kiles * 
which the kin^ played at in Glenluce, on the 29th 
March, 1506 / and what is the distinction between 
the game of * Irish f<aniyne* (March 17» 1507)« 
and the * tables ' which occur so constantly ? 
Arcliery, and shooting at the butts, shooting with 
the (TDss how, and culveryng, playing at the golf 
and football, not only occur continually, but in 
all of them the kin<r himself appears to have been 
no mean proficient. Another favourite sport of 
James was the exhihition of his skill and strength 
in strikin<:^ with the ^reat sledge hammer used by 
smiths in their forge, 'ilius, when Sir Anthony 
J)'Arsy came into Scotland from the French court, 
and distinguished himself at the tournaments held 
at Stirling, in 150(3, we fnid, on the 25th June, 
this entry in the books of the high treasurer — 
* Item to the smith quhen the king and the French 
knycht strak at the steddyc, 13 shillings/ 

Oilier examples might he given of such exercises 
of power and dexterity ; but we must look for a 
moment to tiie king*s more sedentary amusements, 
— amongst these, listening to story-tellers or tale- 
tellers stilus to have been one of the most frequent. 
Thus, on the !)th November, 1-19(), the accounts 
introduce us to " Wedilerspoon the Foular, that 
tald tales, and brocht foulis to the kuig :' on the 
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llMi of the same month we meet with Watschod 
the tale-teller ; on the 19th of April, 1497, we dis- 
cover the king ' listhening to twa filhilaris, who 
tang to him the ballad of '* Grey Steel " '—(pity 
that the lord-treasurer had not given us the ballad 
Itself). And on the 13th March, 1506, * a poor 
man, wha tald tales to the Majesty of Scotland/ 
received for the issue of his brain the reward of 
six shillings and eight pence. It would be easy to 
increase the catalogue of the royal amusements 
from the same authentic records. Hunting, hawk- 
ing, racing, plays, and tournaments, are constantly 
recurring, whilst the King of Bene, the Abbot of 
Unreason, the Queen of May, the daft Queen of the 
Canon gate, all contribute their stated and periodic 
portions of mirth, license, and absurdity. One sin- 
gular instance of James's love of practical jokes 
and vulgar merriment is to be met with under the 
14th August, 1491 — * Item to a wife at Bathgate 
bog that the king revit a rung fra», 18 shillings.' 

In the midst of all this reckless dissipation 
of the royal mind, it is curious to remark the 
outbreakings of superstitious feelings, the strange 
mixture of levity and austerity which distin- 
guishes his character. Pilgrimages and panto- 
mimes succeed each other with startling rapidity. 
In the midst of his career of gaiety the monarch 
seems to be awakened suddenly by a sting of 
remorse, and a messenger is despatched for St. 
Duthoc's relic, or a profuse donation is made to 
the grey friars for additional prayers and masses ; 
or, in a still more homely frame of superstition, the 
monarch borrows an angel, or gold noble, from 

^ wivfted a i tiek from. 
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.lis Iii^Ii trcRHurer, and after cruking, or bending 
it, fixcH tll(^ talisman to his beads. I may here be 
permitted to add a word on the common story of 
Jame8*B iron girdle, which, it is said, the king ever 
wore as a ))enance for his having appeared inarms 
apiinst his lather. No evidence of the instrument is 
to he tra(!od in the treasurer's accounts, and yet 
Huch is tli(; minuteness of their information, that 
we nii^^ht have expected it to be noticed. It ap- 
pears, however, that on the Sd of March, 1 496, 
the kin^ employed a goldsmith to make a case of 
gohi, whicdi was to be worn about his halse, or 
neck, and that three days after this the same case 
was made larger or heavier than it had been ori- 
ginally. It has been conjectured that the wearing 
this caHe of gold may have been a penance, and the 
origin of the story of the iron girdle ; but I am 
inclined to tiiink that it partook rather of orna- 
in(Mit than of mortification. It was probably no- 
thing more than a golden collar or gorget. 



THE end/ 
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